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COMMUNITY LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
OF WESTERN MACEDONIA UNDER OTTOMAN RULE 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of the communal customs during the Ottoman Rule helps, 
particularly from the aspect of public law, to bring to light the political 
and social organization of the Greek communities at that time, and to 
better understand the close relationship that exists between these customs 
and the contemporary concept of local self-government :. 

In the specific case of Western Macedonia there are sufficient 
sources for the period following 1865 and ending with the liberation of 
the region in 1912. 

In 1865, following the declarations of the Hati-Sherif ° (1839) and 
the Hati-Humagiun® (1856), Turkey passed a Vilayet Law concerning the 
administrative organization of the whole Ottoman Empire based on the 
concept of local self-government as developed by the enslaved Greek 
communities during the preceeding period. It was precisely under this 
regime that the Greek communities were developed *. 

Due to the fact that communal customs are an expression of the 
Greek concept of political corporation, it can be considered that the 
same idea of corporation is extended also into other forms of collective 
life such as: religious (clergy), economic (guilds, crafts), and military 
(“armatoloi”, “kleftes’’, pirates) fraternities. It is, therefore, important 
to investigate all these sources and not only the ones referring to the 
political organizations 5. In doing so, one should bear in mind the funda- 
mental rule of the development of Greek civilization; namely that its 
normal evolution is attainable only during periods of national indepen- 


1. N. Pantazopoulos, «’E/Anvwov Zvoowuarworıg xatà tv Tovexoxeatiav» 
[Corporations of the Greeks during the Ottoman Rule], Offprint from Ivdoeic, 
(Athens, 1958), (for future references title will be “EAAjvwy Zvoowuarwoeız) pp. 5 f. 

2. Aristarchi Bey, Legislation Ottomane, Vol. 2, (Constantinople, 1874) pp. 4 f. 

3. Aristarchi Bey, op. cit., pp. 14 f. 

4. ‘Eddjvwv Xvoowpatdoetc, pp. 14 f. 

5. Supra, pp. 11 f. 
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dence. As this study deals with the period of the Ottoman rule, a period 
not normal in its national and cultural life, the investigation of these 
four forms of corporations should be done with the utmost care. It 
should also consider the fact, that at the time of alien rule, certain 
organized forms of expressions of Greek civilization were, if not com- 
pletely abolished, at least, forsaken or disfigured in a way which would 
make them hardly distinguishable from other forms*. Peculiar circum- 
stances prevailing during the Ottoman occupation have so affected all 
forms of corporation that it becomes impossible to investigate one form of 
corporation without examining the rest and drawing comparisons between 
them. Due precisely to the abnormal political conditions prevailing at 
the time, it is natural to uncover precious information regarding the auton- 
omy of each form of collective life into the sources referring to the 
other existing forms of corporations. Research on the communal customs 
(political units) in connection with the other forms of corporations, brings 
to light an interesting point: that the communities—which are an expres- 
sion of the popular or demotic tradition of the Greek civilization—appear, 
repeatedly, to come not only into opposition with the other forms of 
corporations, but also into synthesis with them. Besides that, and this is 
very important, with the initiative of the Church, these various forms 
of Greek corporations influence considerably the evolution of the cor- 
responding institutions of the other people of the Balkan peninsula’. 
Therefore, we will be able to follow the disruptive consequences of the 
Ottoman conquest on the institutions of the Greek civilization, and also 
try to appreciate the reunifying force of this civilization in reforming, 
adjusting and composing the inevitable opposing tendencies among the 
various corporations—in a period of alien rule—into harmoniously func- 
tioning institutions sufficient to cover the needs of the enslaved Christian 
peoples. Prior to engaging into the discussion of the main topic of this 
study it is imperative to outline the evolution of the concept of corporation 
during the first period of Greek Law (until 146 B.C.) which is unaffected 
by the injuring influences of foreign invasions. 


6. N. Pantazopoulos, ‘Jotogixy Eioaywyn eis tas IImyas tod “EXMmvixod At- 
»alov [Historical Introduction to the Sources of the Greek Law], (2nd edition, 
Thessalonike - Athens, 1959), (for future references title will be “/orogıxn) Eio- 
aywyn), pp. 13 f. 

7. N. Pantazopoulos, « ExxAnoia xat Aixarov eis tiv Xegodvynoov tov Alyov 
xatà Tv Tovexoxeatiav» [Church and Law in the Balkan Peninsula during the 
Ottoman Rule], under print in Mvnuöovvov II. Bi€ovxidov, (Thessalonike, 1960), (for 
future references title will be ’ExxAnola xai Alxator). 
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HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 


In the first period of the evolution of the Greek Law the possibility 
to organize corporations passed through various stages before it was 
recognized as an elementary right of all free men’. In the oligarchic 
regimes, as Aristotle describes it (Rep. Ath., II) the State belonged to 
those who could have their arms at the State’s disposal i.e. to the 
members of military organizations and to the nobles whose common 
bond was their blood relationship. This was a form of public law cor- 
poration which bore in itself religious, political and economic jurisdictions. 
The right to be accepted to membership in the tribes was based on blood 
relationship and religion. All privileges and authority were in the hands 
of the members of the military organizations. They had the right to elect 
and be elected, to judge and to legislate. Therefore, the nobles were a 
highly privileged class which made use of these advantages with the 
intention to safeguard their financial position against all the other free 
citizens who were denied the right to form corporations ?. 

With the emergence of democracy, the unity of the nobles was 
disrupted as more free citizens acquired the right to form corporations. 
Religious, political and economic organizations composed of not noble 
citizens, which were illegally operating, received now official recognition. 
The Assembly of the People, “Ekklesia tou Demou”, lost its aristocratic 
military features. Gradually, power shifted to political organizations 
which performed religious, military and economic functions. Solon’s law 
on corporations affirmed the right of every free citizen to join private 
organizations. Thanks to this legislation, which was placed on new dem- 
ocratic foundations, the Assembly of the People was able to guarantee 
equality of civic rights and privileges. Now all citizens could participate 
in the Assembly of the People which was invested with religious, political, 
financial and military jurisdictions !°. Free citizens could even form 
autonomous private fraternities which could function by the side of the 
wider expression of public organization which was the Assembly. The 
four forms of corporation constituted independent cycles organically 
connected, and functioning as contributors to the normal development 
of the political and social life of the City. The Assembly of the People 


8. N. Pantazopoulos, Ai “EAAnvixai Kowoviar [Hellenic Societies], (Athens, 
1946), (for future references title will be “EAAnvimai Kowwviaı), pp. 4 f. 

9. ‘Iotogixy Eioaywyn, pp. 97 f. 

10. “EXAnvixal Kowwvlaı, pp. 25 f. 
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constituted the composing force of all jurisdictions of the existing 
autonomous private organizations and coordinated their activities on a 
political basis. 


Beginning with the second period of the evolution of Greek Law 
(146 B.C.), foreign invasions (Roman, Frankish, Turkish etc.) aiming 
primarily at political, religious, financial and military objectives, altered 
and disrupted the harmonious and well-organized functions of the various 
forms of Greek organizations. This phenomenon also appeared during 
the Ottoman rule. Although all four forms of corporations managed to 
survive it, they were compelled to follow an abnormal evolution influ- 
enced by the existing conditions. 

When the Greeks lost their national independence, their political 
corporations fell initially into oblivion. They were taken over and were 
absorbed by the religious brotherhoods by virtue of the fact that the 
Turks granted privileges to the Clergy, such as political and judicial 
authority, over their co-religionists. The economic corporations barely 
survived, while the military retained their autonomy, although, in the 
process, they were forced to cut off their ties with the other forms of 
Greek organizations. 

The gradual improvement of the economic position of the subju- 
gated Greeks allowed them to strengthen their political and economic 
corporations in exchange for economic considerations paid to the Turks. 

The prolongation of the Turkish occupation, and the lack of a 
Greek uniform state authority hindered the coordination of the activities 
of the autonomously and independently-growing forms of corporations. 
Occasionally a certain form of corporation would tresspass the bound- 
aries of one or more of these four forms by absorbing their jurisdictions 
and thus covering, limiting or destorting their genuine forms. As a result 
the form of the various organizations underwent a number of changes !!. 


1. Religious corporations. 


Political authority ceased to exist with the fall of Constantinople 
to the Turks. The Orthodox Patriarch, however, maintained his religious 
power which was greatly enhanced by the cession of political privileges 
to the Church which, in fact, substituted for the abolished political au- 
thority. Because of the hierocratical nature of their regime, the Ottomans 


11. ‘Elvov Zvocmpatdoers, pp. 12 f. 
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granted the Clergy collective privileges, thus acknowledging their Chris- 
tian subjects as constituting a religious entity under the religious, political, 
economic and judicial leadership of the Patriarch. The Oecumenical Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople was officially recognized as the supreme leader 
of the Orthodox Church. It was established that the Patriarchs of Al- 
exandria, Jerusalem and Antioch should communicate with the High Porte 
through the Patriarch of Constantinople who was now recognized as the 
religious and political leader not only of the Greeks but of all the Chris- 
tians of the Ottoman Empire who were subject to taxation. The broadening 
of the Patriarch’s authority may be found not only in political and relig- 
ious motives but in economic as well. The Patriarch was represented in 
the various districts of the empire by high church officials who paid a 
tribute, ““peskesh’’, to the Porte in recognition for the special privileges 
they had acquired. This ““peskesh’” was an essential presupposition for 
the recognition of the special privileges that were granted to the religious 
corporations. 

Therefore, the concessions recognized in favor of the Clergy were 
special. These permitted the concrete application into practice of the 
general privileges granted to all the Christian tax-payers by the Koran 
such as the free use of their language, religion, property and exterrito- 
riality. At the same time the Turks granted a privileged status to a 
number of individual religious units such as the monastic community of 
Mount Athos and certain other monasteries. This status allowed them to 
organize their social lives autonomously on condition that they contrib- 
uted additional financial exchanges !?. 

Grasping the opportunity opened to them, the religious fraternities, 
in accordance with the historical conditions, gradually mastered the activ- 
ities of the other forms of corporations, thus supplanting them all. 
Especially in the field of law the Clergy showed a tendency to enforce 
the totalitarian application of the Christian or Patriarchical Law, i.e. the 
Roman Law, in their capacity as guardians of the official judicial tradition 
of the Byzantine Empire. In the beginning, official law applied exclusively 
to private relations such as marriage, divorce and inheritance; always, of 
course, in connection with religion and in the limits determined by the 
privileges granted by the Turks. Gradually it was extended, by presump- 


12. N. Pantazopoulos, «Tivà negi tig “Evvolac tv «Igovopiov» éxi Tovo- 
xoxoatiac» [Notes on the Meaning of «Privileges» during the Ottoman Rule] 
Offprint from the ’Aoxeiov "Idtmtixod Auxaiov, Vol. 10, (1943), (for future references 
title will be [govdma), pp. 6 f. 
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tion of competency, to most of the legal relations, which originally were 
subjected under the power of the Turkish or the popular Greek law. 


2. Political corporations. 


Political corporations were not recognized, as a principle, by the 
turkish authorities, but remained in existence under the authority of the 
religious organizations. There are only a few cases of an existing admin- 
istrative system being officially recognized by the Turks. This was done 
when a region voluntarily relinquished its sovereignty to the Turks by 
treaty. Yannena, Chios and Athens are among the communities which 
enjoyed such special political autonomy. 

Gradually, the administrative representatives of the various com- 
munities were granted, in the name of the turkish government, certain 
tax assessing and tax collecting powers. This capacity was given to the 
community representatives with the intention to help the central admin- 
istration cover its financial needs, on the basis of the system of allocation 
of tax collection, which was common to the turkish government !*. These 
persons combined the role of the local official and of the representative 
of the turkish central government in their district. The Koran (Cap. 47,5) 
recognized to the non-moslem subjects certain “group rights” which were 
safeguarded by the payment of personal and other taxes to the ottoman 
treasury. To assess and collect these taxes, the government was compelled 
to grant tax and, later, administrative powers to individuals appointed by 
the turkish administration or chosen by the communities which con- 
stituted individual tax units. Political corporations, thus, acquired a sort 
of self-sufficiency from the religious fraternities in the purely political 
field, while, at the same time, they enjoyed a sort of autonomy from the 
turkish rule by administering locally the tax obligations of their com- 
munities to the Porte on the basis of the privileges granted to them. 

To fulfill their obligations, they proceeded with organizing their 
community life in an autonomous way, taking into consideration the 
existing historical conditions of their respective regions. In the process, 


13. N. Pantazopoulos, ’Ano tic «Aoyiac» Ilapaddoews eis tov ° Aotixòv Kodıza 
[From the «Purist» Tradition to the Civil Code], (Athens, 1947), (for future re- 
ferences title will be Aoyia Ilagdöooıs), pp. 111 f.; see also idem Pouaixov Alxaıov, 
[Roman Law] (3rd edition, Thessalonike, 1959), pp. 58 f.; and idem «Aspect general de 
Vévolution historique du droit Grec», Offprint from Revue Internationale des Droits 
de l’Antiquité, Vol. 5, (Mélanges Fernand de Visscher, Brussels, 1950), pp. 245 f. 

14. “EXMvov Zvoowuarwoeıs, pp. 14 f. 
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except for the taxing privileges, they also claimed to extend their capac- 
ities to the judicial field as well. However, we have already mentioned, 
that the judicial jurisdictions were administered by the Church which 
applied them over and above its religious rights (marriage, divorce, inheri- 
tance) as a “presumption of competency’’. Consequently, the political 
corporations in their effort to undertake and maintain their privileges 
of autonomy and self-sufficiency, which were usurped by the Church, 
found themselves in constant opposition to the religious fraternities. At 
times the struggle ends with the victory of the political corporations which 
succeed in limiting the judicial power of the Church to the exclusive 
functions of its religious privileges. Occassionally a compromise was 
reached which, in its application, was rather typical than essential '. 


3. Economic Corporations. 


Economic corporations are also accorded “privileges” in return for 
financial charges. These “‘privileges’ are instrumental in formulating 
an autonomous and individual community life. Whenever the necessary 
prerequisites exist, financial autonomy is granted to permit the economic 
exploitation of the organized groupings. This is done despite the official 
bureaucratic pretexts which endeavor to cover the actual reason for con- 
cession '*. For example, a firman signed by Sultan Ahmet I in 1605", 
specified that the Christians residing in Thessalonike and the non- per- 
manent resident merchants from the region of Agrafa would be excluded 
from rendering certain services, or paying various taxes, if they would 
“remit on time the entire sum allocated to them for that year, receiving 
in lieu a written receipt’’. It appears that as of the beginning of the 17th 
century special “privileges” are granted to organized economic groups in 
exchange for advance payment of their annually assessed taxes. A decisive 
step toward the development of the economic brotherhoods was taken 
by Sultan Mustafa III, who issued a firman in 1773 dealing with the 


15. ‘Edjvov Lvoocwpatdoeic, pp. 14 f., 29 f., footnotes 34-37; also N. Panta- 
zopoulos, «Öffentlich-Rechtliche Institutionen der Griechen während der türkischen 
Herrschaft», Internationalrechtliche und Staatsrechtliche Abhandlungen, Festschrift 
W. Schätzel (Düsseldorf, 1960), (for future references title will be Institutionen der 
Griechen), pp. 365 f. 

16. "Eiirvav Zvoowuarwoeıs, pp. 18 f., see also Institutionen der Griechen, 
pp. 368 f. 

17. J. Vasdravellis, ‘Iotogixa ”Aoxeia Maxedovias [Historical Archives of Ma- 
cedonia], Vol. I, (Thessalonike, 1952), p. 4. 
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autonomous status of the guilds. Referring to the long-existed customary 
law status of the guilds, the firman acknowledged their exclusive right 
“to review, consider and decide on the litigation and matters concerning 
their crafts, on the basis of their old customs which have the force of 
law, in whose spirit all differences should find their final solution’. 
Moreover, the guilds are invested with the power to ‘impose all sorts 
of penalties as a public remprimend, expulsion from the guild, withdra- 
wal of permission to exercise the craft, bodily punishment and tempo- 
rary imprisonment’. The broad rights of the guilds almost replaced the 
state authority !8. 

It is, therefore, explained how the financial brotherhoods started 
to use their own law in their transactions. In their commercial disputes 
and relations, the guilds used the French Commercial Code which was 
translated into Greek in 1817'°. In the particular case of Chios, the 
commercial companies established by the Genoese were recognized with 
all their privileges by the Turks after they had occupied the island. 
These companies were so powerful that they replaced the communal 
authorities and exercised broad judicial jurisdictions. In the practice of 
these, they applied their own law by means of the “commercial tribunal’’*°. 

The activities of the political corporations should be evaluated in 
the light of the research on economic brotherhoods. Actually, under the 
cover of financial brotherhoods, there exist political organizations, as 
in the case of Mandemohoria (cast iron villages) of Chalkidiki, the 
Ambelakia of Thessaly, the 24 villages of Pilion, the Mastihohoria (mastic 
villages) of Chios, the silver mines of Pontos and a number of others. 
In return for paying in advance to the ottoman treasury the taxes allocated 
to their particular district, these economic brotherhoods acquired the 
right to appoint the officials of their local government. According to 
the system of allocation of tax collection, these community officials 
were responsible for assessing on each member of the community its tax 
share, collecting the taxes, and finally remitting them to the Turks ?'. 


18, B. Tchoneff, Spomena Knija Sofiiskia Krojaski esnaff... in A. Myrtilos 
Apostolides, ’Aoxetov Ogaxix0d Aaoyeagix0d Oncaveod, Vol. I, (1934 - 35), p. 102, fn. 1. 

19. N. Papadopoulos, ‘O ’Eunogıxös K@dLE tic Taddiag [The Commercial Code 
of France], (Vienna, 1917), also Aoyia ITagddocis, pp. 159 f. 

20. A. Vlastos, Xiaxä, [Studies on Chios], Vol. II (Hermoupolis, 1840), pp. 155 f. 
especially 160 - 162; also G. Zolotas, “Iotogia tie Xiov [History of Chios], Vol. III, 
Part I (Athens, 1926), pp. 80 f. 

21. Institutionen der Griechen, p. 368. 
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4. Military corporations. 


Among the various forms of autonomous groupings, the military 
organizations (“kleftes”,“‘armatoloi” and pirates) present a special interest. 
Starting with the 15th century, these groups were in a position to place 
entire regions—mostly remote—under their control. Operating as “kleftes?? 
i.e. guerrillas, they could live out of their loots from raids against the 
Turks. Many a time, the Turks would accord them official recognition 
and would assign them the task of guarding narrow passages and securing 
land communications. These groups were known as “armatoloi’’. Their 
leaders were appointed by the turkish government. Many times the 
leadership of these groups passed from one member of a family on to 
another for a long or a short time. Hereditary control resulted in estab- 
lishing the “kapetanata”, areas which were controlled by hereditary 
military leaders under the typical rule of the Sultan. 

Mani, in Peloponnesos, was the most important of them all. Since 
the mid-18th century, it was a semi-independent hegemony under the 
Maniat-Bey, its own “kapetanos”’, who was appointed by the Turkish 
Fleet Admiral. Although subject to nominal taxation, he actually paid 
tributes very rarely. “Kapetanata” or “armatolikia” i.e. regions which 
existed under military self-government, were also the following: Vermion 
in Macedonia, Olympos and Pilion in Thessaly, Chimara and Souli in 
Epirus, Roumeli in Sterea Hellas, Agrafa in Evrytania, Sfakia in Crete 
and many others’. The leaders of the military brotherhoods had also 
judicial and economic competency, which lasted until they were repelled 
in 1824 by orders of the local assemblies of Sterea Hellas following 
the declaration of the Greek war of Independence ®, 

As far as the pirates are concerned, we are informed by a notary- 
public document from Myconos, dated March 5, 1666, that: The Archon 
Angelos Maria on the one hand, owner of an armed vessel, and the two 
captains Yiangos and Nicolos Skavouni on the other hand, have agreed 
that the above mentioned vessel “armed with pirates (leventes) and all 
the necessities will sail and undertake piratic invasions in the order and 


22. "Eikrvav Zvoowuarwoeız, pp. 16 f.; also Institutionen der Griechen, pp. 366 f. 

23. See $ ı’ of the «XvvéAsvors tHv Iooxgitov xai “Aoyny@v tis LZtegeäg 
“Eiradoc» [Assembly of the Notables and Archons of Sterea Hellas], of Dec. 23, 
1823, in J. Mayer’s ‘ElAmrixa Xoovixd, No 6, (Messolongion, 1824), p. 2; also $ y’ 
of the Assembly at Salona (Amphissa) supra, No 36, (Messolongion, May 3, 1824), 
p. 1; also N. Pantazopoulos, «0 ’Ioavvng Tevatàs», Offprint from ’A0nva, Vol. 53, 
(1949), p. 298, note 4. 
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customs of the corsairs’’. As for the profits from the piracy, they are 
to be shared in two parts: one for the owner and the other for the two 
captains ?*. 5 


THE POLITICAL CORPORATIONS OF WESTERN MACEDONIA 


This general examination of the subject was essential to perceive 
the character of the Greek political organizations under the Ottoman 
rule. We can now investigate more specifically their activities in Western 
Macedonia. 

The domination of one form of organization over the other was 
never entire on account of their direct subordination to the Ottoman 
administration. The limitation of the authority of the Clergy within its 
primarily defined competencies granted by the privileges they had at- 
tained from the Turks, rendered possible the separation of the judicial 
fuctions of each form of corporation. The Church’s jurisdiction now 
revolves around private matters closely connected with the Christian 
religion, such as marriage, divorce and inheritance ?5. In many regions 
the two forms of autonomous organizations, guilds and community, 
operated jointly in the administration of their communal affairs. This 
system existed in the Macedonian communities of Thessalonike, Serrai, 
Melenikon, Veria, Naoussa, Kozane, Siatista, Kastoria, Moschopolis, Ko- 
rytsa, Monastirion, Krousovon, etc. 

The previous description leads us to the conclusion that there were 
four forms of organization which became active during the Ottoman 
era. The intervention of the Ottoman administration, as we have already 
mentioned, prevented the coordination of activities among the various 
organizations. Instead, the corporations pursued an independent evolu- 
tionary process whereby many times they crossed over their own narrow 
boundaries and attempted to extend their control over other forms of 
corporations. Gradually, though, the various organizations succeeded in 
coordinating their activities and, in the end, they were in a position to 
cooperate closely under a combined administration. 

In Macedonia the close cooperation between military and political 
groups had, at the time of the 1821 Revolution, reached such proportions 


24. G. Petropoulos, Notagiaxai Ilod&eıs Muxdvov av étdv 1663 - 1779, [Notary 
Public Documents from Myconos of the years 1663-1779], (Athens, 1960), No 562, 
pp. 341 - 342. 
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that it prompted the Turk Marshal Mehmet Emin to issue a special order 
on July 20, 1822, which stated *: ““/t has been decided that for no reason 
should community officials or muchtars be appointed from the ranks of 
these infidels, because they can no more be trusted with discharging 
loyally the duties of their office. On the contrary they may seriously 
endanger the interest of the State due to their treacherous behaviour 
and their cooperation with the revolutionary bands of the ‘‘armatoloi” 
operating in the Veria, Naoussa and Edessa districts’. 

As for the economic organizations, they were the ones which 
created the fundamental prerequisites for the organization of the polit- 
ical corporations to which they consequently adhered. Thus established, 
the communities (political groups) came under the spiritual influence of 
the Church. In their capacity as representatives of the Patriarchate 
and the Turkish Administration, Church officials became the supreme 
religious and political leaders of the communities. 

The cooperation of the communities, the guilds and the “‘kapeta- 
nata”* (Greek “popular” or ““demotic” tradition), with the Church (Greek 
“purist” tradition), led to the reformation of the nation’s forces and to 
the adoption of the concept of corporations. 

Especially in Macedonia, the various forms of organization achieved 
a harmonious coordination of their autonomous activities by the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. This is particularly important because Mace- 
donia had, since the time of Alexander the Great, become .the guardian 
of Greek civilization, and had struggled hard to reform and coordinate 
the concept of Greek autonomous corporations to correspond to the new 
historical conditions. Thessalonike, especially, among all Greek cities, 
may pride itself in the fact that through the Roman, Byzantine, Venetian 
and Ottoman administrations, has preserved, conformed, formulated and 
developed to this day, in closely-bound and unbroken continuity, Hel- 
lenism’s fundamental concepts of organized corporations. Also, in other 
Macedonian towns the political and economic groups coordinated their 
activities and functions during the Ottoman period. One of the oldest data 
concerning close cooperation between two different forms of organized 
corporations comes from Moschopolis which was considered to be the 
Athens of that period. 

As early as the 16th century, the guilds of Moschopolis had already 
been so well-developed that they could effectively participate in the life 


26. J. Vasdravellis, supra, Vol. II, (Thessalonike, 1954), No 321, p. 295. 
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of their community, assuming its financial responsibilities. The governing 
organ of the community was a council of notables composed of-seven 
members. During the 17th century its members increased to twelve. The 
president, titled ““Megas Archon” 2’, of the community was nominated by 
firman of the Sultan for an indefinite period. The relations between the 
Church, on the one hand, and the guilds and the community, on the other, 
were regulated by a statute of 36 articles drawn up by 63 clergymen in 
1713?8. According to its terms, the guilds were to retain their superior 
position over all other forms of corporations and to exert judicial juris- 
dictions. Under its chief craftsman (protomaistor) each guild formed its 
own court which acted as a court of first instance. The higher court was 
composed of the chiefs of all the guilds meeting under the chairmanship 
of the chiefmaster of the guilds (archisyndechniarchis). The leading po- 
sition of the guilds in the communal life of Moschopolis should be at- 
tributed to their exceptionally progressive social policy. Thus, Moscho- 
polis had an orphanage as early as 1750 °, which was also used as a home 
for the needy and as a hospital. Another evidence of their progressive 
social activities is that each guild took its turn in paying the expenses of 
a student of Greek philosophy and theology °°. Therefore, the guilds had 
permanently established the concept of providing scholarships to students. 
Such a broad social policy rendered Moschopolis one of the most im- 
portant cultural centers of that period. As a matter of fact it was one 
of the three Greek communities (the others being Constantinople and 
Smyrna) under Ottoman rule that had a printing establishment of its own 
during the 18th century‘. Schools, churches and social welfare institu- 
tions were also maintained by the guilds. 

Moschopolis is not the only Macedonian town which practiced social 
policy. By a special Statute of 1813 called “Systema”, the community of 
Melenikon proceeded to reorganize all the social institutions of the com- 
munity, i.e., schools, churches and hospitals. In the terms of the Statute 
it is stated that “an assembly of twenty prudent and moderate brethren 


27. L. Koutsonikas, T'evıxn) “Zotogia tic ‘ElAmvxïc ~Enavactdoewc [Genera 
History of the Greek Revolution], Vol. I, (1863), pp. 97 - 98. 
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of the Ancient and Contemporary Moschopolis], (2nd edition, Athens, 1928), pp. 10 f. 

29. Ph. Michalopoulos, MooxönoAıs [Moschopolis], (Athens, 1941), p. 15. 

30. K. Skenderis, supra, p. 11. 

31. P. Lambros, Chryssallis, Vol. IV. (1866), p. 398; also Ph. Michalopoulos, 
supra, p. 23. 
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without class distinction’’, probably proposed by the guilds, elect each 
year three trustees and three inspectors who are responsible for admin- 
istering the social institutions of the community and the management of 
its property. All documents concerning the management of the community’s 
property are to be sealed. However, this seal is composed of three pieces 
and each separate piece is respectively in the possession of each one of 
the three corresponding trustees. Thus, the ratification of a document is 
proved impossible without the consent of all three *’. 

The case of Melenikon points also to the fact that the communal 
affairs were administered by the economic corporations i.e., the merchants 
and the six guilds of the craftsmen **. As in Moschopolis, it is they who 
assume the financial responsibility for meeting the objectives provided 
in the Statute. The impressive thing in this Statute is its liberal and dem- 
ocratic spirit recognizing equality of privileges and obligations to 
natives and foreigners, wealthy and needy. 

This system of administering the affairs of the community by 
usually a twelve-member council, directly or indirectly elected by the guilds, 
appears to have been in existence in other Macedonian towns as well, 
no doubt in Thessalonike and Serrai. The Statute has also provided that 
special duties connected with the administration of the community should 
be assigned to small committees usually of three or five members to be 
elected annually. An important source of information on the subject is 
the Code of the Archbishopric of Serrai of the year 1614 whose provisions 
on the election of community chiefs could be considered as valid 
throughout Macedonia. This evidence states the following**: “All the 
people and the community of the Most Holy Archbishopric of Serrai 
assembled... And, thus, when all the people were assembled, young and 
old, voted and elected unanimously 12 righteous, good and virtuous 
men... And from each guild they chose one man, the most righteous, the 
best and the most virtuous. And, in the name of God and in their soul, 
they entrusted them, at the risk of being punished by unbound aphorism, 
with discriminating and preserving the communal expenses of the Castle 
and the City of Serrai, and allocating the financial burdens and ex- 


32. «Zvornua» [Regulation], of Melenikon, articles 4, 5, and 29, see P. Pennas, 
To xowòv Medevixov xai To ovotnua diorxioeds tov [The Community of Melenikon 
and its Administrative System], (Athens, 1946), pp. 29, 42. 

33. P. Pennas, supra, pp. 43 - 44. 
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Macedonia], (Thessalonike, 1947), p. 73. 
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penses to the Christians, to each according to his ability, and they named 
the chief of the 12°? *5. A 

Thus, as early as 1614, the political and economic corporations 
worked closely together. Free and democratic elections reinforced the 
concept of corporations in order to fix tax obligations of the members 
of their communities. As we have already mentioned, the administration 
of communal affairs was conducted by the representatives of the guilds, 
who, composing a twelve-member council, elected the chief of the elders, 
the “Protogeros” or ““Proestos”. They also appointed small committees 
for the administration of the community’s affairs. 

Another source of information on the same subject dated June 16, 
1764, is registered in the Code of the Archbishopric of Kastoria. This 
evidence refers to an arrangement made between the Church and the 
Community. It informs us that “an agreement made by the most Holy 
Archbishop compels the Kastorians to defend their interests and be bound 
together in the noncombatant bonds of love, in which to live in confed- 
eracy inviolably...’’*. The people of Kastoria promised that “no one 
should object to any decision of the community on any financial matter; 
that each one should accept the decision with submission because the 
voice of the people is the voice of God; and that obedience is the stim- 
ulant of life, while disobedience is the cause of death’’*’. Thus, with the 
assistance of the Church, the community of Kastoria had by the mid-18th 
century acquired substantial strength so that it could prevent attempts 
by individual members to enter into special agreements for the purpose 
of excluding themselves from the payment of taxes **. 

According to Pouqueville, the Clergy, in some regions of Western 
Macedonia, had limited its judicial functions to merely acting as an ar- 
biter on matters which did not fall under its exclusive jurisdiction ‘?. 
That the division of judicial responsibilities between the Church and the 
community developed smoothly in Western Macedonia is also substantiated 
by an early 19th century manuscript on Kozane,written by Harisis Megdanis. 
This writer states that the Christian citizens of Velvendo “settle their 
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political affairs in a democratic way and by common consent’’ despite the 
fact that “they refer to the spiritual authority of the Bishop of Servia” *. 

More evidence pointing to this direction is provided by an old book 
found in the Church of the Assumption at Libohovo (Vlachoplaghia). 
A monk by the name of Kallinikos was requested by the community to 
enter into the book on March 25, 1817 a note to the effect that “the 
priests and the community chiefs have agreed to absent themselves from 
work during the Easter week and work on Thursday” *'. 

More numerous and precise data on the coordinated activities of 
the Clergy, on the one hand, and the economic and political corporations, 
on the other, are available at Kozane. The cooperation between Church 
and community was assured by a written promise drawn up by 18 cler- 
gymen and approved by the Bishop Theofilos of Kozane on October 20, 
1785. According to its provisions, a court was established ‘‘{o meet each 
Thursday and Sunday in order to pass judgement on private differences 
between Christians”. Very interesting are the reasons which are mentioned 
in connection with establishing the necessity for setting up such a court: 
“(whereas)...all sense of law and order and justice and truth is lacking, 
discord and dissension, disorder and consequently injustice and false- 
hoods have prevailed in our society; (whereas)...we are aware of these 
evils which threaten our community with total destruction and extinction, 
and, whereas, the desires of each individual constitute the law, and not 
vice versa; (whereas)...moved by Christian eagerness and being conscious 
of our responsibilities, we decided to improve our community and, there- 
fore, every single one of us; (whereas)...we are aware also of the fact 
that our community is based on the fear of God, and the common con- 
cordance and love and observance of the law which is the expression of 
Justice *?...we decide to establish a Court”. 

What is of particular interest in this document is the fact that 
reference is made to the principles of concord and mutual support among 
the citizens who constitute the particles of the community. These are 
the very same principles which can be found in classical Greek Law as 
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expressed in Democritos’ axiom; “if the community is salvaged everything 
else is salvaged; if the community is destroyed, everything else-is de- 
stroyed too” *. Naturally the establishment of the court was followed 
by a close cooperation between Church and community in recodifying 
the local customs of Kozane during the period 1789-1803 ‘*. These 
Statutes, the “Local Law” as they were expressly called, were codified 
“by all former prelates by common concent and conviction of the broth- 
erly bound chiefs of the Kozane community”. This law aims at the 
“orderly development of mores, and the improvement and stability of 
good habits to the common benefit of the country” *. At the same time 
the Church is interested in the organization and operation of the finan- 
cial corporations and is in close cooperation with them. This conclu- 
sion is reached after the investigation of about 20 statutes that were 
set up during the years 1780-1910 *. 

It should be emphasized that, whereas the communities of the 
islands procceded with the codification of local customs independently of 
the will of the Clergy, in Kozane the formulation of local statutes was 
achieved with the assistance of the Church. 

Thanks to their progressive social policy, the communities and guilds 
of Macedonia assumed as early as the mid-17th century, a leading position 
in the effort to reconstruct the Greek nation. It was precisely this factor 
which compelled the Church to follow a more liberal legislative policy 
and to reform its administrative structure by drawing from the long and 
successful application of institutions of the communities and guilds in the 
adaptability of democratic principles in their administration. 

During his first term (1764-1768) the great Patriarch Samuel I, the 
Handjeris, reorganized the institution of the Patriarchate by introducing the 
following radical measures: He abolished the existing absolute, autocratic 
administrative system of the Patriarch in the affairs of the Church. Fol- 
lowing the way institutions were applied in many Macedonian communities 
which provided for a 12-member community council, by which committees 
of a limited number of citizens were appointed for the management of 
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the community’s property, the Patriarch formed a permanent Synod com- 
posed of eight clergymen. At the same time he established a four-member 
committee composed of two distinguished laymen and two merchants with 
the task of managing the Church’s finances, and assessing the compulsory 
contributions to be paid to the Patriarchate by the Christians which are 
necessary to cover the expenses of the Bishoprics. Furthermore, he divided 
the Grand Patriarchical Seal into four pieces, each to be kept by one of 
four Synod prelates *’. 

All of the above sources referring to the activities and functions of 
the political and economic corporations of Western Macedonia prior to the 
Revolution of 1821 presuppose the existence and operation of established 
and well-developed communal institutions. As a rule, these institutions were 
unwritten laws. Only communities which had succumbed to the Turks by 
treaty had acquired privileges which guaranteed and secured in broad lines 
their communal and religious autonomy #. The other communities, taking 
advantage of various opportunities presented to them, exploited the Turks’ 
tax needs, and developed, according to the historical conditions prevailing 
at the time, their individual, unwritten public and private law. This law, 
however, followed some common general principles which were autonomy, 
autarchy, arbitration, good faith, common interests, compulsory application 
of all contracts irrespective of the fulfillment of a certain type, accounting 
by elected leaders at the end of their term in office for their administra- 
tion, equity, charity and others *. 

The Greek communal institutions and especially these of Western 
Macedonia had a strong influence on the Ottoman administrative legislation. 
The Vilayet Law of 1865 recognized and placed within the limits of the 
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Ottoman administrative legislation the Greek concept of local self-gov- 
ernment °°. ~ 


Although the interpretation of the above mentioned law is made dif- 
ficult because it confuses the discrimination between various terms such as 
municipality, village, community and in the same way introduces other terms 
such as small village, townlet, quarter, parish, farm etc. without giving any 
definition of the relation between them *', we can, in broad lines, describe 
it as follows. At the lowest level was the “communal district, i.e. a set- 
tlement of 50 or more houses”. The community was recognized as a self- 
contained, and self-governing district with administrative, judicial and 
taxing jurisdictions **. The communities were administered by a council of 
three to 12 archons, the ““demogerondes’’, who were elected by Moslems 
and Christians alike. At the head of the “°demogerondes’’ were placed the 
muchtars (seal-keepers), usually two, whose main responsibility was to assess 
and collect taxes. The law refers to them as “agents of the Administration” 
i.e., they were the link between the community and the local administration 
as well as the central government **. The archons of the community were 
elected and released of their duties by the members of the community while 
the archons of the high levels were appointed by the imperial government °*. 
In communities with a mixed population, the petty differences between 
Moslems and Christians were tried by a joint council composed of an equal 
number of Moslems and Christians and presided over by the senior muchtar 55. 
Private disputes of a religious nature, as well as criminal and commercial, 
fell outside these “justice-of-the-peace” type courts. They were subjected 
as for first rank to the jurisdiction of the municipal courts and as second 
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rank to the subprefecture courts®. Religious differences fell under the 
jurisdiction of the Christian and Moslem religious courts. The Christian 
court was composed solely of clergymen, while the Moslem court was com- 
posed only of one judge of the Holy Moslem Law (Kadi) 5. Private con- 
flicts between Christians were tried by courts composed of clergymen and 
laymen. By right, presiding judge of these courts was the Archbishop of 
the region. Criminal cases were subjected as for first rank to mixed munic- 
ipal courts of Moslem and Christian judges and for second rank to mixed 
courts meeting in the capital of the subprefecture 5. Commercial cases 
could be brought before special mixed courts known as commercial courts °®. 
Finally in the seat of each Prefecture functions a supreme mixed court of 
annulment °. Side by side with the mixed courts, in each of the adminis- 
trative levels there were established mixed administrative councils with ad- 
visory authority only*'. Except for the mixed councils there were “special 
counsils in the villages, municipalities, towns and townlets, which consider 
the common interests and the affairs of each nationality as well as 
their ordinary private affairs” °. 

The Vilayet Law of 1865 did not affect the privileges granted to 
the Christians which were guaranteed by the imperial decrees of 1839 
and 1856; on the contrary they were safeguarded by an imperial decree 
(berat) issued in favour of the Oecumenical Patriarch Joachim III in 1860. 
Therefore, the Christians maintained their right to establish separate but 
strietly religious communities headed by the Archbishop of the region or 
by his appointed delegate. Consequently, it may be concluded that from 
1865 to 1912 the multiform activities of the other three forms of corpo- 
ration had a religious covering. The privileges granted by Mohammed the 
Conqueror were, in this period, renewed and guaranteed. The Patriarch 
and, through him, the Clergy, was acknowleged as the religious and 
political leader of the Christians. It is of interest to note that according 
to the 1860 decree the Patriarch was elected by a joint council composed 
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of eight clergymen and four laymen. This was precisely the procedure 
adopted in 1767 by Patriarch Samuel the Handjeris, who imitated the 
system of democratic administration used by the communities °°. 

It was also during this period that the Greek communities of Western 
Macedonia adopted written statutes. Here follows a list of such statutes in a 
chronological order: 1. Korytsa, Statute of 65 articles (1877) °*. 2. Kozane, 
Statute of 117 articles, (1895) °. 3. Kroussovo, end of the 19th century 65°. 
4. Siatista, Statute of 85 articles (1902) s>b. 5. Kastoria, Statute of 34 arti- 
cles (1902). 6. Kozane, Statute of 160 articles (1911) ®". 

With the exception of minor differences, all statutes express the same 
concept of collective cooperation of the simultaneously functioning forms 
of religious, political and financial corporations under the supervision of 
the Archbishop. However, each one of them preserves its selfsufficiency 
especially in their judicial jurisdictions. 

In general lines, the legal status recognized by the above mentioned 
statutes is the following: All Christians, Ottoman subjects, permanently 
residing in the community, who have reached the age of 18 and have ful- 
filled their financial responsibilities to the community, have voting rights. 
The right to be elected is given under the same presuppositions to all 
citizens who have reached the age of 30 with the exception of scientists 
who acquire this right after the completion of the 20th year of their age ®. 

The electoral assembly meets annually in the town hall or in the 
cathedral and by “general and immediate secret ballot’ elects the council 
of the community (“Demogerondia”’). The council may be composed of 7 
members as in Siatista, 8 as in Korytsa, 10 as in Kozane (1911), 15 as in 
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xedoviac, [From the Cultural Life of the Greek Communities of Macedonia], (Thes- 
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Kroussovo, or 16 as in Kozane in 1895‘. This community council is occa- 
sionally called “General delegation’” (‘“Geniki Antiprosopeia’’) ?° obviously 
because it is composed of representatives of all forms of corporations, and, 
according to the statutes it forms “the highest corporation of the town”. 
It has the right to appoint smaller committees to administer the communal 
affairs and to supervise the various institutions of the community, such as 
schools, libraries, churches, hospitals, etc’. Occasionally, these committees 
are appointed directly by the electoral as in the case of Siatista. In the 
event the community council (“Demogerondia”’) does not perform judicial 
functions, it appoints the number of laymen needed for the function of 
the mixed court for the trial of the private conflicts between the Chri- 
stians of each community, as it has been already mentioned’®. Only in 
Korytsa and Siatista, the community council performs judicial functions 
following an old custom. In both cases, the Archbishop is ipso jure the 
presiding judge”. 

The statutes of Siatista and Kozane explicitly provide for the partic- 
ipation of the economic corporations in the elections of the community 
council *. In these statutes it is defined that aside from the administrative 
organs of the community for the preparation of its general assembly, which 
elects the council, there should also participate 3 representatives from the 
class of guilds and 3 more from the merchants‘. 

Of special interest are the attempts of the Patriarchate to unify the 
rules governing the status of the communities, by issuing general regulations, 
as was the case with the county of Dryinopolis (in Northern Epirus) °°. 

In western Macedonia the coordinated functions of the autonomous 
but still depending on each other forms of corporations are administered 
by the Clergy. Nevertheless, the communities retained their democratic way 
of administering their affairs and, in the process, they kept their ties wih 
the economic and military corporations. 


69. Kavovıouös Kodavns, 1911, article 14, p. 7; also of 1895, article 18, p. 9. 

70. Kavorıouög Koëdync, 1895, article 18, p. 8; also Kavovicuòs Kolavns 1911, 
articles 8 f., pp. 5 f. 

71. Kavoviouòs Kobavns, 1895, article 25, p. 9; article 38, p. 13. 

72. Kavoviouòs Kotavns, 1895, article 98, p. 26. 

73. Kavoviopòs Kotavns, 1895, article 24, p. 11. 

74. Kavoviouòs Kotavns, 1895, article 16, p. 7; article 19, p. 9. 

75. Kavovıouöc KoËavnc, 1911, article 157, p. 47. 

76. Tevırös Kavovıouös Tic ° Erapyias Aovivovadiews [General Regulation of 
the Province of Dryinoupolis], (Constantinople 1908). 
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CONCLUSION 


The conflicts resulting between the various forms of corporations 
on account of their diversified activities were now replaced by-a close 
cooperation. Thus, we observe that the opposition between the religious 
corporations, which represented the Greek “purist’” tradition, and the other 
groups, representing the “‘popular’’ or ‘‘demotic” tradition, was decreased 
so that a harmonious cooperation existed between them ’’. This expression 
of joint activities is of particular importance to the modern Greek civiliza- 
tion. The demotic and democratic tradition of self-government applied in 
Macedonia, influences by the end of the 18th century the Church also, as 
we have already mentioned. This influence contributed to the reorganization 
of the administrative system of the Patriarchate. In addition, it influenced 
the administrative organization of the Turkish state which incorporated the 
existing system of local self-government into the provisions of the Vilayet 
Law of 1865 connecting it with the system of local decentralization. 

Therefore, the investigation of the communal institutions is especially 
interesting not only to the Greeks but to the other Balkan peoples as well, 
since large sections belonging to the Balkans remained under the Ottoman 
occupation until the end of the Balkan Wars (1913) "5. 

It would be of great importance to ascertain whether the concept of 
the various forms of Greek corporations had any influence on the corres- 
ponding institutions of the Balkan peoples either directly or indirectly 
(Church, Vilayet Law of 1865). It would also be of interest to examine whe- 
ther forms of organized social life applied by the peoples in the Balkans, 
as for instance the institution of Zadruga, affected the evolution of cor- 
responding institutions in Greece, such as the Tselingata, which constitute 
a form of financial corporation. 

As far as Greece is concerned it should be added that with the 
“Municipal Law” of 1833/34 the institution of the self-government of 
the communities is abolished. In spite of the efforts made later, the organic 
connection of the present with the past in the field of administrative 
legislation was not realized. This was due to the fact that the Greek legal 
life was greatly affected by foreing influences in its effort to adjust itself 
to the new historical conditions. 
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BALKAN MINORITIES 
UNDER COMMUNIST REGIMES 


This isa research study on the complexities of the minority problem 
in post-World War II Balkans. It was undertaken for the purpose of 
stimulating scientific discussion on a subject which has been obscured 
during the last 15 years by a dearth of documentary material and reliable 
research. Moreover, communist propaganda has tended to present the world 
a colorful picture of alleged successful solutions adopted by the communist 
regimes on their complex minority problems. It is unfortunate that, with 
a few exceptions, western writers have by-passed or made scant references 
to the problem of minorities while dealing with post-war developments in 
the Balkans. It appears that the issue which was the source of constant 
disturbances in the inter-war period is being discarded today in the West 
as not worthy of serious research. It is this attitude that has probably al- 
lowed the ingenious communist treatment of national minorities in their 
midst to be accepted as genuine and, indeed, to have won over many 
admirers among non-communists as well. 

Far from aspiring at reaching final conclusions, this article will 
attempt to analyse the minority issue in the Balkans in the light of com- 
munist theory and practice. It will avoid to be involved in the endless 
arguments over the origin and numerical strength of many of the national 


groups in the area. 
* kK 


The retreat of the German armies from the Balkans, in the closing 
months of 1944 left behind a new order which had very few elements in 
common with the “Order” envisioned by the Nazis in their triumphant 
march through Europe. The new revolutionary element on the Balkan scene 
was the emergence of communist power in almost all Balkan countries. 

Before the onrushing Red Army, the pro-Axis Roumanian and Bul- 
garian leaders were overthrown. Popular front governments, dominated by 
communists, took over control of the respective countries. Soon the com- 
munists established themselves as the undisputed masters of the land and 
sat down to convert their countries into ‘‘people’s democracies’”. 

Yugoslavia emerged as the most powerful communist country in the 
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Balkans thanks to its strong communist partisan movement which enabled 
the formation of a communist government. In Albania the communists 
also took the reigns of the government in their hands. However, Albanian 
communists had mostly their Yugoslav comrades to thank for their success. 
Without active wartime Yugoslav support, Albanian communism would, in 
all probability, have remained dormant. Finally, in Greece the communist 
plans were thwarted by the stern British support to the national Greek 
elements which successfully opposed the establishment of a communist 
regime in their country. 

Thus, with the exception of Greece, the communist governments of 
the Balkans set out for themselves to apply a “New Order” throughout 
the Peninsula on the basis of the teachings of the fathers of international 
communism and the experience accumulated by the Soviet Union in the 
course of 30 years of communist rule. Among the problems they were 
called upon to solve in the light of Soviet experience was the national and 


minority problem. 
* es 


The First World War bequeathed the East European countries with 
the thorny problem of governing large and frequently utterly irredentist 
national minority groups '. According to official census figures of the 
various states’, the strength of national minorities in Balkan countries 
during the inter-war period was as follows (to the nearest 10,000; census year 
in parenthesis): Rowmania (1930): Hungarians 1,430,000, Germans 740,000, 
Ukrainians 580,000, Russians 420,000, Bulgarians 360,000, Jews 720,000. 
Yugoslavia (1931): Germans 510,000, Hungarians 470,000, Albanians 
440,000. Roumanians 230,000, Bulgaria (1934): Turks 620,000 °. 

The rights of the national minorities were safeguarded by a series of 
treaties signed at the end of the First World War by the Balkan countries 


1. Best account of the minority problem in the inter-war period is C. A. Ma- 
cartney’s, National States and National Minorities (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1934). 

2. Far from presenting an accurate picture on the ethnic composition of the 
states concerned, these statistics help in impressing the reader with the large num- 
“bers of ethnically alien elements residing in most of the Balkan countries. Figures 
are taken from Hugh Seton-Watson’s, The East European Revolution (3rd ed., New 
York: F. A. Praeger, 1956), p. 20 ft. 1. The author remarks that Roumanian figures 
are probably the most reliable, while Yugoslav figures on the Albanian minority 
possibly do not show more than half the real numbers. 

3. Greece falls outside the scope of this study by virtue of her non-com- 
munist regime and lack of minorities save for a small Turkish group. Only scant re- 
ference may be made whenever required. For Albanian statistics, infra p. 32 ft. 2. 
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of Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece and guaranteed by the 
League of Nations. Albania acceeded to the minority clauses upon entering 
the League of Nations in 1920. Far from being effective, the League’s 
minority system received on the whole only lip-service by the Balkan 
governments of the inter-war period. In general the minorities suffered 
serious disadvantages. They had insufficient schools in their own language, 
were ruled by officials of the majority nation who did not speak their 
language, had little opportunity of official employment and were exposed 
to economic discrimination. As Seton-Watson put it: “In part this was 
due to a deliberate policy of national discrimination by the governments, in 
part to the more general fact that the regimes were oppressive dictatorships 
which weighed heavily on the majority nation as well as on the minority”!. 

This article does not aim at reviewing the treatment of the national 
minorities during the inter-war period. In considering, however, communist 
tactics and policies on the minority issue, it will help to comprehend how 
this treatment affected the attitude of elements of certain minorities in 
espousing communism. Of course, the behavior of many minority groups 
was openly hostile, ranging from weak opposition to the state’s assimilative 
efforts to outright seditious “fifth column” activities. Minority issues 
were accentuated when kin-states interfered for the purpose of supporting 
their “‘brethren’s”’ cause in neighboring minority states. 

Be that as it may, the most important element in ascertaining the 
impact of the inter-war minority issues on present-day Balkan developments 
remains, by far, the deep discontent of the hard-pressed minorities. It 
was only after the German invasion that it became possible to establish 
where their dissatisfaction was driving the minority masses. There are 
numerous examples of national minority groups joining the Axis occupying 
forces to take revenge against the majority national element. In Yugoslavia 
alone, Croatians, ““Slavo-Macedonians’’, Germans, Russians and Moslems 
joined the occupying forces in persecuting their former masters ?. 

When the Axis rule appeared to be loosing its grip over the Balkans, 
many ethnic groups fearing that they might revert to their pre-war status 
espoused communism which seemed to them, at the time, the only solution 
to their plight. It was precisely communism’s doctrine of national self- 
determination which acted as magnetism to the hard-pressed minorities of 
the Balkans. They embraced communism with the fervency which is 


1. Seton - Watson, The East European Revolution, op. cit., p. 20. 
2. U. S. Department of the Army, German Antiguerrilla Operations in the 
Balkans : 1941-1944 No. 20-243 (Washington, August 1954), p. 19. 
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associated with desperation. When the Montenegrins, the Slovenes and 
the Bosnians were joining hands in Tito’s partisan movement, they did so 
not so much out of their desire to rid the country of the Nazis, as out 
of a hope that they might not revert to their pre-war status, as subject 
peoples of an oppressive, dominant nationality. Communism was promising 
them a sort of national independence which no other system or regime 
could, or so it seemed to them at the time. It is not without significance 
that in Roumania, the leaders of the communist movement, belonged to 
minority groups. In Albania, the highly progressive Greek minority was 
instrumental in assisting in the ascendance of communism to power. 


* * * 


The preceding discussion naturally leads to the question: What 
constitutes the communist doctrine on the national minority issue? It is 
important that before we turn to the study of the communist handling of 
the minority issue in the Balkans we should review the Soviet definition 
of nationality and minority and then proceed with a short analysis of how 
this doctrine was first put into test in the Soviet Union during the inter-war 
period before in was used as a pattern in the Balkan states which fell 
under communist regimes. 

Communism’s bible on nationality and minority issues remains to 
this day Stalin’s ““Marxism and the National Question”. Inspired by Lenin, 
the principles projected in this book have been incorporated in the 1936 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and have since been adopted by the consti- 
tutions of the people’s democracies established in Eastern Europe. 

Stalin states that a nation is a historically formed community of 
people who are bound together by a common language, inhahit a common 
area, lead a common economic life and have a common national character 
expressed in a common culture’. Every national group thus conceived 
should, according to communist theorists, enjoy the right of ‘‘self- 
determination”. In Lenin’s words, this right may be employed “up to the point 
of separation” of a national group from the state in which it lives ®. 

In analyzing the communist nationality doctrine one is struck by the 
conflicting objectives it pursues. It appears that its central motivating 
element is the safeguarding of the “sacred” right of self-determination 


1. Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National Question [Greek translation], 
(Marxist Library No. 1/10, Athens, March 1933) p. 29. 

2. Hugh Seton- Watson, The Pattern of Communist Revolution: A Histo- 
rical Analysis (London: Methuen & Company, Ltd., 1953) p. 20. 
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which is the ultimate objective of nationalities '. Yet Lenin’s attitude was 
essentially opportunistic in that he outlined a nationality theory for the 
purpose of combating nationalism itself. This may sound absurd, yet it is 
a well-known fact that Lenin regarded nationalism as a sort of nuisance 
which diverted the masses’ attention from their class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and focused instead their interests on issues which brought 
them in conflict with neighboring nationalities. On national issues, Lenin 
observed, the workers and the capitalists tend to form a united front 
against an alien national element in the state in which they live, or against 
a neighboring nation which oppresses a kin minority. This was both ana- 
thema and a hard obstacle to Lenin’s road toward a “socialist society’. 
To remove this obstacle Lenin formulated his nationality doctrine. An 
authority in this field clarified this doctrine when he wrote?: 

“The proletariat of each nation must oppose the policy of its own 
bourgeoisie. Thus, since the Russian bourgeoisie had wished to keep the 
non-Russian peoples in subjection to Russia, the Russian proletariat must 
insist on the right of these peoples to independence; since the bourgeoisie 
of the non-Russian peoples had wished to create separate states under their 
own domination, the proletariat of those peoples must insist on the necessity 
of union with the Russian proletariat in one socialist state”. 

Having thus established the rational basis for a new national theory, 
Lenin proceeded to advocate that nationalism in a capitalist society is a 
form of oppression of the masses. “Nationalist oppression’? cannot be 
obliterated, Lenin believes, unless production is organized in a socialist 
manner, the state machine is recast into a “democratic”? form and a “de- 
mocratic”” army gets control of the security and defense matters. However, 
the total eclipse of national oppression becomes synonymous with the 
final elimination of the state following a delimitation of the state frontiers 
according to the “wish?” of the people who have the right to opt even for 
cessession ®. 

It was only natural that on such theoretical foundations Soviet policy 
would at the outset denounce both Great Russian and Ukrainian national- 
ism. Inside the Soviet Union which was organized along federal lines, 
regions with a predominant distinct ethnic identity were accorded cultural 
autonomy and nominal political control of their own affairs. Soviet policy 


1. Vladimir Ilich Lenin, The Right of Nations to Self-determination; Selected 
Writings (New York: International Publishers, 1951) pp. 19 and 28. 

2. Seton - Watson, The Pattern of Communist Revolution, op. cit., p. 85. 

3. Lenin, The Right of Nations to Self-determination, One’, ap. JA. 
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provided for the use of the local language both for official transactions 
and at the schools. Discrimination on the grounds of nationality was 
prohibited by law. In short, Soviet policy aimed at developing the national 
cultural aspirations of the numerous national majority and minority groups 
which for centuries had been oppressed by Russian chauvinistic practices. 
At the same time, ironclad controls assured that the political aspirations 
of all Soviet nationalities adhered to the strict central directions of the 
new czars in the Kremlin :. 

Bearing in mind the objectives of Lenin’s doctrine on the national 
issue, it is timely, at this juncture, to examine communism’s exploitation 
of the Balkan minority problems in the inter-war era. 


*** 


In previous pages it has been asserted that the German occupation 
unleashed the boiling discontent of many minority groups against their 
adopted homelands. The feelings of these groups were well-known to the 
communists long before the outbreak of the war. Heeding Lenin’s pre- 
revolution dictum that a communist is a bad revolutionary if he does not 
employ in the proletariat’s struggle for socialism any and all popular 
discontent against imperialism ?, communists in the 1920’s and 1930’s did 
actually try to take advantage of minority discontent to precipitate the 
crisis which was hoped to overthrow the capitalist regimes of the Balkans. 

Following the First World War peace treaties which drew up anew 
the frontiers of the Balkan states, the communists attempted to take 
advantage of the irredentist feelings of many ethnic groups which remained 
under alien majorities. They tried to project the national conflicts as social 
conflicts fitting into the bourgeoisie-proletariat class struggle. In a mes- 
sage sent to the Communist parties of Bulgaria, Roumania, Serbia and 
Turkey early in 1920, Zinoviev, President of the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern, outlined communism’s policy on the issue as follows: ® 


1. Seton - Watson, The East European Revolution, op. cit., pp. 339 - 340. For 
a good account of the Soviet Union’s experience with the national minority issue see: 
Robert Magidoff’s The Kremlin vs. the People;'the story of the cold civit war in 
Stalin’s Russia (Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y., 1953), chapter 
on ‘‘The National Minorities Front’’, pp. 105 - 109. 

2. Lenin, The Right of Nations to Self-determination, op. eit., p. 61. 

3. Kommunismus {periodical journal], (Vienna, 5 March 1920), quoted in 
Elizabeth Barker’s, Macedonia; Its Place in Balkan Power Politics (London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950), pp. 48 - 49. 
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«The new national divisions, created after the defeat of Austria- 
Hungary and the disruption of Bulgaria and Turkey, have intensified the 
nationalities problem to an extent greater even than before the war, Many 
more elements of foreign nationality have come under the rule of the 
victors. And the policy of national oppression, of insatiable militarism, 
gives rise to a yet more powerful drive towards freedom. And the struggle 
for freedom takes on a yet wider scope. Against the rule of the Serbian 
bureaucratic and landowning oligarchy, there are rising up the Macedonian 
Bulgarians, the Albanians, the Montenegrins, the Croats, and the Bosnians... 
A new period of embittered ‘nationalist agitation, national hate, and 
national-bourgeois wars threatens the Balkan and Danube peoples. Only 
the proletariat can, through its victory, avert a new catastrophe...». 

The solution adopted by the communists at that time centered around 
the formation of a Federation of Socialist Balkan Soviet Republics in the 
pattern of the Soviet Union. It was a solution designed to further the 
objectives of.the world communist movement, and was actually adopted 
by the Balkan communists in the March 1924 resolution of the sixth 
congress of the Balkan Communist Federation. International communism’s 
handling of the nationality issues of the Balkans during the mid-1920’s 
is best shown by the resolution of the Fifth Plenum of the Comintern 
in 1924 which proclaimed: : 

«The Communist Party can and must support the various oppressed 
peoples in their demand for their own local self-administration, their own 
schools and independent courts, autonomy of provincial administration 
e.t.c. At the same time the Party must unfailingly emphasize that these 
are half-measures and try to extend each separate demand. The basic 
slogan must be the demand for the formation of a Balkan Federation of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Republics». 

Until the rize of fascism, international communism aimed at mani- 
pulating the various revolutionary elements among the national minorities 
of the Balkans for the purpose of upsetting the established Balkan order 
and profiting from the ensuing turbulance. A point in fact is the Mace- 
donian Question. The United IMRO, a revolutionary organization established 
in 1924 and aiming at forming an «independed Macedonia...fit to become 
a fully-fledged member of a future Balkan federation»? was infiltrated 


1. Barker, Macedonia, op. cit., p. 59. 

2. Article 1 of United IMRO’s Constitution published in Balkanska federaci ja, 
(December 1, 1926), p. 1046, and quoted in Djoko Slijepcevic, The Macedonian 
Question: The Struggle for Southern Serbia (Chicago, American Institute for Balkan, 
Affairs, 1958), p. 194. 
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from its early beginning by active communist elements. It so happened 
that in the years that followed, IMRO’s and communist objectives were 
almost identical. Only when fascism itself adopted a revisionist policy 
which aimed equally against the Western democracies and the Soviet Union 
did the communists abandon their grandiose revisionist schemes. Apparently, 
on orders from the Comintern, the Balkan communist parties were then 
compelled to denounce their former position on the dismemberment of 
Balkan states which was proposed to take place—according to communist 
proclamations—on the basis of the national composition of real or imagined 
distinct Balkan regions. Accordingly, the Yugoslav Communist Party adopted 
a resolution in 1936 whereby it blamed the fascists for exploiting the 
national movements in their “interest of war’’, while it declared that their 
move was a tactical one and did not necessarily mean the abandonment 
of the principle of the right of all peoples to self-determination, including 
secession '. Similar was the case taken by the Greek communists who, 
while in 1924 had advocated “a united and indivisible Macedonia and 
Thrace”, in 1935 they reverted to the slogan of “complete equality of 
the rights of the national minorities’ *. Partially this latter change is due 
to the fact that Greece’s minority problem had been almost totally solved 
by the large-scale exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey, 
on the one hand, and between Greece and Bulgaria on the other. 


* * 


War and occupation changed the setting in the Balkans. Although 
the hardships of the war tended at first to obscure the minority issue, it 
soon became apparent that the minorities far from passing into oblivion 
made a more impressive comeback on the stage of Balkan affairs. 

In Roumania communists did not make any spectacular showing 
until after the Red Army invaded Roumania in 1944. In the meantime war 
had greatly affected Roumania’s minorities. Huge shifts of populations 
actually took place from 1939 to 1945 resulting in the substantial reduction 
of Roumania’s large ethnic groups. Following the 1940 acquisition of 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina by the Soviet Union, 40,000 Roumanians 
from those areas returned to Roumania proper’. In addition, 100,000 


1. Historical Archives of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, Vol. II. Con- 
gresses and National Conferences of the Party 1919 - 1937 (Belgrade, 1950 [In Serbo- 
Croation] p. 399, quoted in Slijepcevic, The Macedonian Question, op. cit., p. 205. 

2. Barker, Macedonia, op. cit., pp. 75 - 76. 

3. When Geemany attacked the Soviet Union, Roumanian troops crossed the 
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Germans from Bessarabia (Soviet Union), and 77,000 from Southern 
Bukovina and Northern Dobroudja (Roumania), were removed from their 
lands, most of them emigrating to Germany. By the Second Vienna Award, 
Transylvania was partitioned and its northern part was taken over by 
Hungary. One hundred six thousand Hungarians from Roumania moved 
into the Hungarian sector of Transylvania. Later, in 1944-1945, when 
this region was returned to Roumania, many Hungarians sought refuge in 
Hungary. Another major transfer of populations occurred as a result of 
the terms of the Craiova Decision of 1940 which ceded Southern Dobrudja 
to Bulgaria. Sixty-two thousand Bulgarians and 110,000 Roumanians 
were forcibly exchanged. To conclude the major population shifts of this 
period it should be remembered that from 1938 to 1945, 8000 ethnic 
Turks and 6000 ethnic Greeks of Roumania went to their respective national 
homelands '. The result of the population transfers, evictions and exchan- 
ges is that post-war communist Roumania was faced with a much improved 
version of the inter-war acute minority problem. 

To Bulgaria, war brought no great ethnological changes. With the 
exception of the large Turkish minority, Bulgaria was more or less a ho- 
mogeneous state. During the German reign over the Balkans, the Bulgarians 
had acquired nominally for administrative purposes, but actually for in- 
corporation to the Bulgarian Fatherland, large parts of Yugoslav and 
Greek territories with large alien majorities. Germany’s defeat forced 
Bulgaria to abandon the newly-acquired lands, thus remaining with the 
same pre-war minority problem. 

War and occupation in Yugoslavia brought about the most radical 
innovations on the ethnological issue. The partisan movement under Tito 
was well-organized and extended an effective control over large portions 
of the country so that it was assured of post-war monopoly of power. It 
was natural for the communists, while fighting the Germans, to launch 
into an ambitious program of social, economic and political reforms. The 
national question long a controversial issue of Yugoslavia’s internal politics, 
featured, prominently on top of the revolutionary reforms. During the 
Second session of the Anti-Fascist Council of Yugoslav People’s Liberation 
Front at Jajce in November 1943, a decision was passed regarding the 


frontier and ‘‘liberated’’ the territories which were ceded to the U.S.S.R. Half of 
the 40,000 Roumanians returned while most of the Jews and Ukrainians of the area 
retreated along with the Red Army. 

1. Most of the figures on wartime Roumania have been taken from: Stephen 
Fisher - Galati’s, Romania (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957), pp. 37 - 38. 
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future organization of Yugoslavia on a federal basis. Featured on the 
Soviet pattern, the Yugoslav scheme was a bold move aiming primarily at 
putting to rest the fears and animosity of the various nationalities toward 
Serb predominance. For two years during the occupation the communists 
struggled equally hard to indoctrinate the peoples of Yugoslavia to com- 
munism and to the new concept of national and cultural autonomy. Yugo-: 
slav communist writers have made much of the smooth cooperation between 
members of nationalities in the partisan units. However, despite official 
pronouncements to the contrary, Yugoslav nationalities appeared to hate 
almost equally pre-war Serb hegemony and wartime communist centralism. 
The Croats with the assistance of the Germans, formed a Croat state with 
strong armed units. The German and Hungarian minorities, as well as 
large segments of the Russian and Moslem minorities, formed combat 
units which actively assisted the Third Reich’s war effort'. In the Yugo- 
slav part of Macedonia, which for years had been an apple of discord 
between Yugoslavs and Bulgarians, a large portion of its inhabitants ex- 
pressed openly its pro-Bulgarian sentiments, despite Bulgarian unwarranted 
assimilative and oppressive tactics. 

In Albania, the national minority issue played a small role in wartime 
developments 3. The Greek minority in the south was the only ethnically 
important alien group in the country. Italian-occupied Albania experienced 
neither the large-scale population transfers of Roumania, nor the enormity 
of national clashes of Yugoslavia. In 1943 Yugoslav communists arrived 
in Albania to setup a partisan movement on Yugoslav lines. Unhappy 
with their lot and hoping that their nationalist aspirations might be better 
served under a communist regime, many Greeks, members of the Greek 
minority, joined with Albanians to promote communism in the country. 
As elsewhere in the Balkans, theirs was but another example of the des- 
perate struggle of oppressed minority groups to see the realization of their 
national aspirations in the promises of the communist nationality doctrine. 

In short, we may distinguish two patterns in the communist exploit- 
ation of the national issue in the Balkans during the German occupation. 
In the Axis allies, Roumania and Bulgaria, communists failed to impress 


1. U. S. Department of the Army, German Antiguerrilla Operations in the 
Balkans, op. cit., pp. 19 and 73. 

2. According to 1942 Italian statistics, Albania’s religious breakdown was as 
follows: Moslem: 779,417, Orthodox 232,320, Catholic 116,259, Othcrs 147. Source: 
Instituto Centrale di Statistica de Regno d’Italia, Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1943 : 
(Rome, 1943) p. 203, quoted in Stavro Skendi’s, Albania (London, Atlantic Press, 
1957), p. 58. 
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the masses with their activities against the Nazis. This lack of communist 
activity may be partially attributed to the fact that most of the local 
communist leaders were at the time in the Soviet Union (Georgy Dimitrov, 
Anna Pauker). Consequently, the national issue did not come to the fore- 
ground in those countries until after the establishment of communist regimes. 

In Yugoslavia, and in Albania, the communists’ apparent primary 
objective was to harass the occupier. It is a fact that especially in Yugo- 
slavia, Tito’s partisans were particularly effective against the Germans. 
In both countries, however, the communists’ true efforts concentrated on 
strenghtening their movements and “fronts” to ensure their ascendance 
to power following Germany’s withdrawal from the region. Consequently, 
what was more natural than to turn to the dissatisfied masses of the 
population to recruit loyal members? It is a fact that large numbers of 
persons belonging to national minorities having sad memories of the pre- 
war regimes or hoping for improving their position in a “new order”, 
accepted the explicit or implied promises and joined the communist or- 
ganizations. Where did these promises lead after liberation? This in an 
interesting point which will be discussed in subsequent pages. 


RK 


The national issue among communists received more impetus during 
and immediately after the war for two primary reasons: one was that 
during the war the Soviet nationality policy did not function as expected 
when the old “‘bourgeois’’-type nationalism appeared still to be burning 
in the hearts of many Ukrainians who sided up with the Germans against 
the retreating communist armies; the second reason was the expansion of 
communist hegemony over the entire area of Eastern Europe where national 
issues during the inter-war period were a source of constant trouble. The 
result was that despite lip-service paid to Leninist nationality doctrine, 


“ Russian and East European communists poured water to their wine and 


sought in capitalist-like methods to remove the thorny issues of nationalism 
which sprang amongst them. In the Soviet Union, a non-Russian was 
guilty of “nationalism” if in any way he stressed the difference that 
distinguished his ethnic group from the great Russian nation. He was also 
guilty of “cosmopolitanism’” if he stressed any cultural links between his 
group and any kin nation outside the Soviet Union. As Seton - Watson puts 
it: ' “to these two vices corresponded the two virtues of internationalism 


1. For an excellent discussion of this subject turn to Seton-Watson’s The 
Pattern of Communist Revolution, op. cit., p. 242. 
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and patriotism. To be an internationalist is to stress solidarity with, or 
servility to Russia; to be a patriot is to stress superiority to nations of 
similar culture living outside the Soviet Union, and when possible to put 
forward, on behalf of the Soviet Union, territorial claims directed against 
neighbour states”. 

One can easily understand where such a policy, if pursued by all 
newly formed East European satellites, would lead. Instead of internal 
peace and international solidarity, the communist states of Europe would 
have been turned apart in endless fratricidal wars. For the satellite states 
the only way out of this chaotic situation was to follow Moscow’s directives 
on the issue '. Now, if these directives had little in common with orthodox 
Leninist nationality doctrine it mattered little since communism’s primary 
problem at the time was the consolidation of its power in the newly- 
acquired empire. To follow closely communism’s contradicting tactics on 
the issue it is important to review each individual Balkan case separately. 


ROUMANIA 


According to official Rounanian figures (1948), the number of Rou- 
manian citizens belonging to national minority groups decreased substan- 
tially after the war. Classified according to mother tongue there remained 
1,499,851 Hungarian-speaking, 343,913 German-speaking and 138,795 
Yiddish-speaking inhabitants ?. 


1. An interesting illustration of this point is the case of Moldavia in Rou- 
mania. The communist regime of the country has advanced the fallacious theory 
that Moldavians and Wallachians are entirely different peoples. With the Soviet 
Union having established a Moldavian SSR just across the border, the communist 
campaign to create a specifically ‘‘Moldavian * national consciousness appears to 


play right into Soviet schemes. The suspicion that this is a prelude to its annexation | 


to the Soviet Union, is substantiated by the fact that in their Moldavian SSR the 
Soviets consider the inhabitants not as Roumanians but as ‘‘Moldavians’’—clearly 
implicating a separate nation. À rather similar situation developed in Yugoslavia where 
the communist regime attempted to create a “'nation’’ of Macedonia, for the clear 
purpose of pacifying its Bulgarian-oriented inhabitants of the geographical region 
around Shopje and of incorporating eventually Bulgarian and Greek Macedonia. For 
the Moldavian experiment see: Robert Lee Wolff, The Balkans in Our Time (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956), p. 458. 

2. As customary with Balkan statistics, these figures were immediately que- 
stioned especially in reference to the Jews. See: Fisher - Galati, Romania, op. cit., 
p. 55 and Stephen D. Kertesz, The Fate of East Central Europe: Hopes and 
Failures of American Foreign Policy (Norte Dame, Indiana: University of Norte 
Dame Press, 1956), p. 262. 
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The latest Roumanian figures of the population on the basis of 
the 1956 census are as follows: 


According to mother tongue ' + According to nationality * 
Roumanian < 15,080,686 Roumanians : 14,996,114 
Hungarian - 1,653,700 Hungarians  : 1,587,675 
German = 395,374 Germans E 384,708 
Ukranian : 68,252 Jews ee eae AG Ge 
Russian 2 45,029 Ukrainians = 60,479 
Serbo-Croatian Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovene : 43,057 Slovenes : 46,517 
Yiddish : 34,337 Russians : 38,731 
“ Tataric un 20,574 Tatars : 20,469 
Turkish : 14,228 Turks : 14,329 
Bulgarian : 13,189 Bulgarians ; 12,040 
Others € 121,024 | Others : 182,124 


Roumanian policy toward the minorities has passed through many 
stages since the end of the war*. Until the latter part of the 1940’s, the 
treatment of minorities ranged from oppression to tolerance. 

The Germans were made to understand that they were unwelcome. 
At first it was thought expedient to expel the entire minority from the 
country. Actually a number of Germans was deported to Soviet labor 
camps *. On the other hand, large groups of Swabian Germans from the 
Roumanian Banat near the Yugoslav frontier were transfered to the Da- 
nubian Plain, a move which was marked with immense human suffering. 
Naturally such measures lead to the liquidation of large numbers of Germans 
so that by 1956 the number of Germans was placed at 385,000. Only in 
late 1948 did the Roumanian Government reversed its oppressive measu- 
res. Outright persecution was replaced by a policy aiming at spreading 
communism within the ranks of the minority. Denunciation of the Ger- 
man minority gave away to denunciation of the ‘capitalists’? within the 


1. Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R. pe anul 1959 (Bucharest, 1959) p. 72. Figures 
are from the census taken on February 21, 1956. 

2. 16024 Gps. 

3. For an official version of the history of the legislation on nationalities in 
Roumania see: Statut juridique des nationalités en Roumanie (Bucarest: Ministére 
de l’Information, 1945), p. 16. : 

4. Wolff, The Balkans in our Time, op. cit., p. 456. 
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minority. Most observers of Balkan affairs agree that recent Roumanian 
policy in resprect to the German minority tends to encourage the class 
struggle rather than the national issue‘. In the past ten years, Roumanian 
policy has followed closely Soviet nationaly doctine?. According to Com- 
munist accounts, by 1957, there were 329 German language schools accom- 
modating 38,000 German pupils. There are German organizations of all 
sorts, which naturally fall in line with central governmental directives, and 
a German-language newspaper serves the needs of the minority as well as 
those of the Party. 

The Tatars, Armenians and Bulgarians have been accorded a fairly 
liberal treatment. All three of them have schools in their own language 
and, in the case of the Bulgarians, teachers have been allowed to come 
from Sofia to teach in the schools of the minority. Similarly, specialists 
from the Soviet Tatar Republic arrived in Roumania to organize the mi- 
nority. There are indications that the regime’s policies vis-d-vis these 
groups are looked upon with suspicion by the Roumanian people. They 
fear that once the minorities are organized and grow in importance the 
Soviet Union may use them as a pretext for a more active interference in 
Roumanian internal affairs. 


1. Seton- Watson, The East European Revolution, op. cil., p. 341. Fisher — 
Galati, Romania, op. cit., p. 55. East Europe: A Monthly Review of East Euro- 
pean Affairs (published by the Free Europe Press, Free Europe Committee, Inc.), 
Vol. 8 No 3, March 1959, p. 5. 

2. A good illustration in this direction are the articles of the Roumanian 
Constitution which refer to the nationalities and minorities of the country : 

Art. 81. ...Toute restriction directe ou indirecte des droits, des travailleurs, 
citoyens de la République Populaire Roumaine, tout établissement de privilè- 
ges directs ou indirects en faveur des citoyens selon la race ou la nationa- 
lité à laquelle ils appartiennent, toute manifestation de chauvinisme, de 
haine raciale ou nationale, de méme que toute propagande nationale chauvine, 
sont punis par la loi. 

Art. 82. Dans la République Populaire Roumaine on assure aux minorités 

nationales le droit de se servir en toute liberté de leur langue maternelle, 

de droit à l’enseignment de tous degrés dans leur langue maternelle, aux 
livres, aux journaux, aux theätres dans leur langue maternelle. Dans les rayons 
habités également par les populations d’une autre nationalité que la nationalité 
roumaine, tous les organes et institutions se serviront aussi, verbalement et 
par écrit de la langue des nationalités respectives et choisiront des employés 
dans les rangs de la nationalité respective ou parmi les autres habitants con- 
naissant la langue et le mode de vie de la population locale. 

Constitution de la République Populaire Roumaine; comprenant les dernieres modi- 

fications jusqu’au 10 mars 1958 (Bucarest: Editions en langues étrangères, 1958). 
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While this is the attitude of the regime toward ethnic groups akin to 
fellow communist nations, a different picture is presented by the small 
Greek minority which numbers today only a few thousands. Prior to the 
Second World War, the Greeks in Roumania maintained flourishing com- 
munities in the major urban centers with schools, churches and cultural 
institutions in their own language. Since Greece belongs to the opposite 
camp today, the minority has been subjected to all kinds of pressure to 
leave the country. A large part actually emigrated and the communities 
lost their schools and churches. Now the state runs a few schools for the 
minority, but only geography, a so-called “‘people’s language’ and history 
are been taught in Greek. Needless to say that the latter has been com- 
pletely rewritten to fall in step with communist threory. 

The Hungarian minority presents a far more interesting insight into 
the workings of the communist minority system. Many of the 1,600,000 
Hungarians living in Roumania today occupy Transylvania. Succumbing 
to Soviet pressure, Roumania, nolens volens, carried out the communist 
doctrine on the minorities to its bitter end by creating in 1952 the Autonomous 
Region of Transylvania which is ruled by the Hungarians who far exceed 
in numbers the Roumanian residents of the region. It was a bold decision 
and a great concession which in its initial drafting stage in the 1940’s was 
met by opposition by non-communist and some communist leaders alike '. 
Great strides have been made toward introducing political autonomy along 
with measures for the cultural development of the minority. In the Auto- 
nomous Region, where the Hungarians outnumber the Roumanians 565,000 
to 147,000 ?, both languages are considered official. In the schools children 
are taught in Hungarian and for the first time a Hungarian University 
has been founded on Roumanian soil. More important, Hungarians—com- 
munists of course who pay allegiance and strictly adhere to Party directives 
emanating from Bucharest—are in charge of the administrative and cultural 
institutions. Also, in the country at large, many Hungarians occupy leading 
positions in the government, the Party, the armed forces and the state 


security °. 


1. Even Premier Patrascanu’s removal from office and his political disgrace 
are partially attributed to his failure to support without reservations the application 
of Soviet nationality doctrine in Roumania. Seton- Watson, The East European 
Revolution, op. eit., p. 341. 

2. Annuarul statistic al RPR pe anul 1959 op. cit., p. 72. 

3. Recently, on December 12, 1960, the Grand National Assembly of Roma- 
nia passed a law which seriously affected the Autonomous Region. According to 
this law a part of the Region was taken away and another, with a predominant 
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The story of the Jewish minority* portrays a policy marked with 
many fluctuations. It should be remembered that many Jews in Roumania 
espoused Zionism which, by virtue of its international objectives, clashed 
head on with communism. Throughout the greatest part of the post-war 
era, it became a standard policy of communists in Roumania to combat 
the nationalist aspirations of the Jews because the international features 
of their movement could not be compromised with communist nationality 
doctrine. For many years, the People’s Republic of Roumania openly 
persecuted the Jews?. It is estimated that by 1952, 200,000 out of the 
approximately 400,000 Jews had left Roumania for Israel*, However, 
since 1953 emigration to Israel was brought to a virtual halt. In September 
1958 the policy was reversed and the monthly rate of Jews emigrating 
abroad—mostly to Israel—reached 8,000. Estimates place the total of Jews 
who left the country at this time at 30,000 to 40,000. Again, by the end 
of 1958, free emigration to Israel stopped, probably on account of Arab 
protestations. Now, although the Foreign Ministry does not openly object, 
the State Security forbits emigration. Many applicants for exit permits 
have been arrested and visits to the Embassy of Israel are hazardous. It 
should not escape the attention of the reader that loyal communist Jews 
not only were not persecuted but on the contrary they rose to prominence 
in Roumanian politics, as was the case of Anna Pauker. Reports from 
inside Roumania indicate that until recently, 25 per cent of government 
employees were of Jewish origin. Now, it appears that there is a tendency 
to substitute the Jews by the young educated Roumanian elite, According 
to data collected by the staff of East Europe, there are only three 
Yiddish language schools, as compared with 329 German-language schools 
serving a minority of 385,000. There are two Yiddish theaters and one 
monthly publication in the same language‘. In short, the treatment of the 


Roumanian population was attached to it. Simoultaneously, Hungarian primary and 
secondary schools were substituted by Hungarian sections in Roumanian schools. 
These developments may well point to a reversal of Roumanian policy which will 
now aim at bringing the Hungarians increasingly under Roumanian control. Wis- 
senschaftlicher Dienst Südosteuropas (Südost - Institut, München, December 1960), 
pp. 150-151. 

1. Jews are treated in this article as a national rather than a religious minority 
because large numbers of the minority became after the war strongly Zionist. 

2. Wolff, The Balkans in our Time, op. cit., pp. 459 - 461. 

3. Alexandre Cretzianu, Captive Rumania (New York: Praeger, 1956), p. 349; 
also, East Europe (March 1959), op. eit., p. 12. 

4. Many of the data in this article referring to contemporary developments 
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Jewish minority in communist Roumania has very few common character- 
istics with communist minority doctrine. With the exception of certain 
face-saving concessions, the government’s attitude appears to have centered 
around the point of either converting the Jews to communism through 
pressure and the raising of obstacles to their emigration, or, failing to do 
that, to allow them to emigrate from the country en masse. The fact that 
the Roumanian government has in recent years reverted to a policy 
permitting large-scale emigration serves as an illustration of the regime’s 
failure to win over most of the Jews. 

The case of Yugoslavs residing in Roumania throws even more light 
on the functioning of the communist minority system. In 1948 the Serb- 
Croatian population of Roumania was estimated at 45,447 '. Situated near 
the Yugoslav border, this minority was well-treated until the Tito-Comin- 


form schism of 1948. At that time Roumania vehemently attacked Tito as 


“heretic”. What is interesting to the present study is the fact that Rou- 
mania’s bitter attacks against Tito also affected the Yugoslav minority 
in the country ®. During the period 1950-1951, thousands of Yugoslavs 
were forcibly removed from their homes and sent to occupy the arid 
regions of the Danubian plain without any compensation. A large number 
of them was dumped into concentration camps’. The Moscow-Belgrade 
rapprochement, following Stalin’s death in 1953, halted the maltreatment 
of the Yugoslav minority. There are no reports of a recurrence of opres- 
sive measures against the minority. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that a communist regime did not hesitate to resort to the most cruel 
tactics against a minority group when it found itself in open conflict with 
the minority’s kin state. It is precisely such tactics which test the com- 
munist minority system’s genuine effectiveness. For, it appears, notwith- 
standing official statements to the contrary, whenever the situation war- 
rants it, the communists do not hesitate to revert to “old”, “‘discredited’’, 


in Balkan communist states have been collected by the staff of the Free Europe 
Committee and have been published in a series of two articles in East Europe 
(March and April 1959), op. cit., Other sources and a number of unpublished reports 
have been consulted in connection with this section. ; 

1. Populatia Republicii Populare Romane la 25 Ianuarie 1948 p. 17. 

2. East Europe (April 1959), op. cit., p. 10. 

3. Kertesz, The Fate of East Central Europe, op. cit., p. 262. See also, Wolff, 
The Balkans in our Time, op. cit., p. 459, quoting two Roumanian professors of 
high standing in the communist regime of the country, who explained this move by 
accusing Tito for having tried since 1944 to ‘‘fan Yugoslav chauvinism’’ among the 
Serbian anq Croatian minorities in Roumania. 
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“capitalist”” methods in pursuing ultimate party objectives. The 1956 Hun- 
garian revolt has provided ample credance to these findings. te 

Despite communist attempts to minimize the impact of the Hungarian 
revolt on other statellites, Hungarian communist papers reported that there 
were “incidents” in neighboring countries—-including Roumania—between 
the local Hungarian minorities and the state authorities. It was acknow- 
ledged that these incidents were motivated by the old pre-war nationalistic 
aspirations of the minorities‘. Officially the communists discarded these 
events as disturbances provoked by elements of the minority which still 
retained their “bourgeois nationalism” and “‘chauvinist aspirations”. That 
such events—irrespective of the fact that they never reached the stage of 
open revolt against the central authorities—did take place among the 
Hungarians of Transylvania, who were supposed to have received the most 
benevolent treatment a national minority had ever been accorded in the 
Balkans, was a jolt of major importance to the alleged effectiveness of 
communist minority policies. 


BULGARIA 


Recent official Bulgarian censuses make no distinction on the basis 
of nationality. However, it is known that after the war there were ap- 
proximately 45,000 Jews and 750,000 Turks in the country. Other minority 
groups of the inter-war era had either been scattered away or emigrated 
to their respective national homelands. 

The post-war Bulgarian governments raised no objections to Jewish 
emigration to Israel. Thus, according to the 1956 census, the Jewish 
minority did not number more than 6000. Reports from Bulgaria point to 
good treatment of the Jewish element of the population. Many Jew com- 
munists hold major positions in the field of education and finance. 

As customary with all minority groups in the satellite countries the 
efforts of the state concentrate in making good communists out of people 
belonging to minority groups. To attract their loyalty the state makes 
certain concessions mostly in the field of ethnic culture and language. 
However, this attitude is far from consistent when it is applied to more 
numerous and more ethnically conscious groups. This is particularly the 
case of the Turkish minority, which before the war enjoyed fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the non-communist regime of the country. 

Initially, the communist regime tried .to discourage emigration to 


1. East Europe (March 1959), op. cit., p. 9. 
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Turkey in the hope that when the Leninist minority theories were put 
into effect in Bulgaria they would win over the Turks’ loyalty to both 
communism and Bulgaria. Thus, they were given representation in Bulga- 
ria’s Grand National Assembly and in local government. Turkish schools 
were allowed to function and newspapers were published in Turkish. Even 
the radio carried programs in Turkish. However, the Sofia government did 
not seem to be satisfied with the results of its policy. By 1948 the govern- 
ment changed its tactics and took over the Turkish schools. A few months 
later, in 1949, all mosques and Moslem religious institutions came under 
direct governmental control. Finally, in 1950, the Bulgarian authorities 
announced that 250,000 Turks would emigrate to Turkey'. At the same 
time, ‘they tried to implicate the Turkish government for allegedly trying 
to create sentiments hostile to the People’s Republic of Bulgaria among 
the Turkish minority. Soon this new policy took the form of mass and 
forcible expulsion inasmuch as Turkish villagers were uprooted by the 
thousands from their homes and were driven across the frontier against 
their will. Turkey refused to accept the destitute thousands of refugees, 
rightly suspecting that communist elements disguised as refugees might 
infiltrate into the country. For months the unfortunate peasants were 
crowding the border villages without any hope of being admitted to 
Turkey or taken back to their homes in Bulgaria. Only when Turkey 
threatened to appeal to the United Nations did the Soviet Union and Bul- 
garia realize that their much-propagated minority system was bound to be 
exposed as fraudulant before the international forum of nations. Bulgaria 
accepted Turkey’s demands that no exit visas would be issued to members 
of the minority unless Turkey would issue entry permits. Gradually, 220.000 
Turks were accepted by Turkey. 

The Bulgarian policy has since followed the usual pattern of com- 
munist minority tactics by making concessions in the field of cultural 
relations in exchange for the abandonment of nationalist aspirations and 
loyalty to the communist regime. The children of the Turkish minority 
are being taught today in their own language, but the curriculum centers 
around the primary objective of the state, namely the indoctrination of 
the youth to the ideals of communism which in Bulgaria appear to coincide 
with the ideals of the Bulgarian fatherland. However, reports from 
Bulgaria indicate that should the communist regime permitted the free 
emigration of the Turks, most of them would have opted to leave the country. 


1. A detailed account of this major incident appears in Wolff, The Balkans 
in our Time, op. cit., pp. 476 - 480. 
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Another group, distinct from the Bulgarians, which is not, however, 
considered by the regime as a separate national minority, are the 120,000 
Pomacs living mostly along the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. Speaking Bul- 
garian and Turkish, but closely attached to Mohammedanism, they do 
not feel themselves as Bulgarians. Remnants of an old islamisized Thracian 
tribe, they are, nevertheless, classified as Bulgarians in the official census. 
As recently as November 1959, the government increased its anti-religious 
measures against the Pomacs, apparently in an effort to set them apart 
from their religion, the most important element which distinguishes them 
from the Bulgarians. Since no Pomac schools exist the children are 
compelled to attend Bulgarian schools and be educated as young Bulgarians. 


ALBANIA 


The smallest of the Balkan countries has by far the less minority — 


problem of all the communist-ruled countries of the Peninsula. The only 
inportant group is the Greek element whose numerical strenght is hotly 
disputed by the interested parties. According to a 1942 Italian census, 
there were 232,320 Orthodox in the country, a great portion of which 
belonged to the Greek national minority. Following the end of the war 
and the installation of a communist government at Tirana, Greeks who 
refused to abandon their nationalist aspirations—namely the restoration 
of Northern Epirus (Southern Albania) to Greece—were subjected to 
intolerable oppressive measures resulting in secret emigration to Greece!. 
On the other hand, Greeks who helped the Albanian communists overthrow 
their political rivals were accorded liberal treatment in line with Leninist 
minority doctrine. By Albanian accounts ?, there are 30,000 Greeks, mostly 
residing in the southern part of the country while Greek estimates place 
the number of Greeks in Albania at 130,000. Schools and weekly newspapers 
in Greek constantly pound the communist policies among the minority 
element. However, the Greeks were never accorded the semi-autonomous 
status enjoyed by compact minority groups in other communist countries. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Of all communist countries which emerged out of*the turmoil of 
the closing days of the war, Yugoslavia has more closely adopted the 


1. Interesting data on the subject are contained in Th. E. Panormos’ The Per- 
secution of Religion in Communist Albania [in Greek] (Athens, 1960), pp. 16. 
2. Skendi, Albania, op. cit., p. 57; also, East Europe (April 1959), op. cit., p. 10. 
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Soviet nationality and minority system. Besides the six federal republics 
of Yugoslavia there are the Autonomous Region of Voivodina, home of 
a strong Hungarian minority, and the Autonomous Province of Kossovo- 
Metohia which is inhabited by an Albanian majority. Albanians and Hungar- 
ians are recognized today as the two main minority groups in the country. 
The 1953 census which classified the national minorities according to 
their language, gives the following breakdown’: 


Skypetars (Albanians): 754,000? 


Hungarians : 502,000 
Turks : 260,000 
Slovacs : 85,000 
È Bulgarians : 62,000 
Germans : 61,000 
Rumanians : 60,000 
Ruthenians 537,000 
Italians : 36,000 
Czechs = 35,000 
Russians : 12,000 
Others : 16,000 


In toto, there are 2,000,000 persons, or 12 per cent of the entire 
population, who belong to national minorities. Ethnic groups which prior 
the Second World War were generally considered as minorities (for example, 
a large part of the inhabitants of Yugoslav Macedonia were thought of as 
Bulgarians), are now accorded the status of a distinct nationality along with 
the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes e.t.c. Yugoslav communists proudly point to 
their federal system, which accords extensive minority rights to lesser 
ethnic groups, as the ideal solution which has brought an end to the 
inter-war disruptive friction between the peoples of Yugoslavia’. As a 


1. Ales Bebler, ‘‘Les Minorites Nationales en Yugoslavie’’ Revue de la poli- 
tique internationale (Belgrade, No. 255, 20 November 1960), p. 12. 

2. Skendi, Albania, op. eit., p. 50, writes that according to Albanian estimates 
the minority numbers approximately 900,000. 

3. As an illustration we quote from a recent article published in the Revue 
de la politique internationale, an official publication of the Union of Journalists of 
Yugoslavia: 

Gräce à cette politique, nos minorites n’ont pas été et ne sont pas des “corps 

étrangers’ dans l’organisme populaire. Leur existence et leur propre vie cul- 

turelle n’ont pas désuni et ne désunissent pas la Yougoslavie... Cette politique 
qui est absolument le contraire d’une politique d’oppression et d’assimilation, 
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matter of fact, the cultural activities and the language of ‘individual 
minority groups receive state assistance in an effort to promote the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each group :. The political ambitions of the young 
intelligenzia in the various nationalities find expression in the various 
administrative and executive organs of the individual republics and in 
certain federal agencies open to representatives from the nationalities. 
Yugoslavs appear not only proud of the solution they have adopted, 


but confident as well that their policy has pacified the age-old antagonisms" 


of their ethnic groups. Yugoslav representatives have openly discussed 
minority problems in the United Nations and other international agencies. 
The State Press publishes pamphlets and books in foreign languages on the 
subject of minorities in an attempt to enlighten opinion abroad on the 
_ novel and allegedly sucesseful solutions initiated by the communist regime. 

A bare comparison between the inter-war and post-war internal 
situation indicates that the old nationalistic fervency among Croats, Hun- 
garians and other groups has considerably calmed down. Complaints, 
however, do continue against the central government. Although they are 
not directed against a “Serb hegemony” as was customary before the war, 
it is difficult for one who knows the mentality of Balkan peasants to 


believe that such complaints are not connected, in the mind of the Yugoslav 


peasant, with pre-war national discriminatory practices of the central 
government. 

Yugoslavia’s treatment of the national issue has been further imperiled 
by vehement attacks of some of its neighbors in the wake of the Tito- 
Cominform split and during recent ideological clashes between Yugoslavia 
and Soviet bloc communists. Bulgaria, on the one hand, has openly accused 
the Yugoslaves for attempting to destroy the “Bulgarian consciousness” of 
the ““Slavo-Macedonians” by propagating false and artificial theories to 


a lié la minorité 4 la majorité si solidement qu’aux heures les plus difficiles 
de la Yougoslavie nouvelle, dans les années 1948-1953, les minorites n’ont 
pas hésité et se sont tenues aux còtés des dirigeants du pays... 

Bebler, ““Les Minorites nationales en Yougoslavie’’, op. cit., p. 14. 

1. In May 1960 the Executive Council of the People’s Republic of Serbia 
passed a law concerning education in minority schools whose main provisions were 
as follows: a) instruction in the native tongue of the minority is allowed in such 
courses as the minority language, literature and history; b) Serbo - Croatian is com- 
pulsory for all levels of education; c) in the event the number of students belonging 
to a minority does not suffice to form a minority school or even special classes, 
the people’s committees may establish special classes for students coming from other 
districts; d) the minority languages are also to be taught in trade and secondary schools. 
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the effect that the “Slavo-Macedonians” constitute a distinct nationality 
of their own‘. It appears that Bulgarian accusations have much foundation 
inasmuch as the ““Slavo-Macedonians” have never formed a national group 
of their own’. Not only their literary language is an entirely modern in- 
vention whose development had not yet been completed as recently as a 
few years ago *, but most of the inhabitants of the region, prior to Yugoslav 
effective indoctrination, thought of themselves as Bulgarians rather than 
“Macedonians” or Serbs 4. Even Yugoslav officials recognized the fact that 
the anti-Yugoslav campaign of the Soviet bloc (1948 - 1953), unleased a 
wave of anti-Yugoslav feelings on the part of a segment of the population 5. 

In recent years another minority inside Yugoslavia appears not to 
be entirely happy with conditions under the communist regime. From 1953 
to 1959, approximately 100,000 members of the Turkish minority emigrated 
to Turkey. Turkish press reports attribute it to economic pressure exercised 
by the regime on an unassimilative ethnic group. On their part the Yugo- 
slavs do not deny the emigration. They acknowledge that the government 
tried to stop the tendency of the Turks to leave the country, but when all 
efforts failed they no more placed obstancles to emigration®. Inasmuch 


1. For official Bulgarian pronouncements on the subject and Bulgarian and 
Yugoslav press charges and counter-charges, as recently as 1958, see: Evangelos 
Kofos, National Minorities in Post-war Greece and their Impact on the Relations 
between Greece and her Neighbors [Unpublished dissertation] (Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, DC., 1959), pp. 175 - 176. 

2. N. P. Andriotis, The Confederate State of Skopje and Its Language (Athens, 
1957), p. 6. 

3. Dimitar I. Vlahov, Makedonija: Momenti od Istorijata na Makedonskiot 
Narod [Macedonia: Moments in the History of the Macedonian People] (Skopje: 
Drzavno Knigoizdatelstvo na N. R. Makedonija, 1950), p. 410. 

4. R. H. Markham, Tito’s Imperial Communism (Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1947), pp. 223-224. The term ‘‘Slavo-Macedo- 
nian’’ or “‘Macedonian’’ refers to inhabitants of the geographical region of Mace- 
donia and any ethnological connotation is totally devoid of historical foundation. 
By employing adroitly the principles of Soviet nationality doctrine in the case of 
the ““Slavo-Macedonians’’, the Yugoslav communists have attempted to severe the 
ties of these people from Bulgaria and to win their loyalty to Yugoslavia. 

5. In a strongly-worded speech at Titov Veles, V. Georgov, member of the 
Executive Council of the People’s Republic of Macedonia labeled the dissident 
elements of the population of Macedonia as ‘‘racists, opportunists, nationalist- 
chauvinists, defeatists and criminals’’, Nova Makedonija (Skopje, Nov. 2, 1958). 
Elizabeth Barker also agrees that a large portion of the inhabitants have shown pro- 
Bulgarian sentiments, op. cit., p. 10. 

6. Nova Makedonija (December 6, 1959). 
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as it would have been completely unrealistic to expect. that the regime 
would allow the departure of loyal communists, the mass exodus of the 
Turks further underlines the thesis that the communist minority policies, 
somehow, did not function as expected. 

However, the accusations of fellow communist countries Bulgaria 
and Albania that Yugoslavia has oppressed discontent Albanian and 
““Slavo-Macedonian’ groups in times of disputes with her neighbors, still 
remain as the most damaging factor to Yugoslav prestige on the national 
issue. On her part, Yugoslavia has branded these charges as untrue, a fact 
which is partially supported by the lack of outspoken opposition on the 
part of the minorities. However, one should bear in mind that no public 
discussion of the existing system is allowed, for it is considered a major 
offense to maintain that the national and minority question has not been 
satisfactorily handled by the regime. 


** * 


Along with Roumania, Albania and Bulgaria, Yugoslavia has also 
publicly advocated that she has followed a most benevolent and humaine 
policy toward her ethnic groups. All four, indeed, have included in their 
national constitutions liberal provisions, strictly adhering to Soviet theory. 
However, when their policy is viewed in cold appreciation of the facts, it 
appears that it is totally devoid of the humanitarian features on which it is 
advocated to be based. Experience has taught that most of the time a 
policy is introduced in favor of a national group simply on grounds of 
political expediency. Consequently, one may, indeed, wonder with justific- 
ation whether such a system based precisely on political expediency can 
survive the test of turbulant Balkan politics. 
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THE ECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE 
, | UNDER THE TURKISH REPUBLIC: 


- THE FIRST TEN YEARS * 


The theme of this paper is the struggle of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate for survival in Kemalist Turkey and the role of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in Greek-Turkish diplomacy. The first ten years of the Pa- 
triarchate under the Turkish Republic were difficult ones for Orthodoxy, 
and seriously threatened to disrupt the prospects of peace in the Balkans 
and the Near East. The need for adjustment and compromise forced upon 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate by the triumph of nationalism in the Balkans 
and the Near East, and by the tragic expulsion of Hellenism from Ana- 
tolia marks the beginning of a major turning point in the history of the 
Church of Constantinople. 


THE LAUSANNE SETTLEMENT 


On December 16, 1922, the Turkish delegation presented to the 
sub-commission on the exchange of populations a written declaration 
supporting its previous requests for the removal of the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate from Turkey on the grounds that a radical modification had 
taken place in the organization of the new Turkish state. The declaration 
maintained that “the Government of the Grand National Assembly intended 
to grant to minorities resident in Turkey rights identical with those which 
had been granted to minorities in the States enlarged or newly constituted 
as a result of the great war”. It added that the Turkish Government 
““...by separating the Caliphate and the State and by establishing a democratic 
regime, had suppressed the privileges which had been granted in the Ot- 
toman Empire to the non-Muslin communities. The relation between the 


* Mr. Psomiades is a Lecturer in Government, Columbia University. The 
research in which this article is based was made possible by ftinds granted by the 
Ford Foundation. The Foundation, however, is not to be understood as approving 
by virtue of its grant any of the statements or views expressed therein. 
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charitable, educational and philanthropic institutions of the minorities and 
the State must henceforth be carried on direct; the clergy and its hierarchal 
chief must not in the future concern itself with any but spiritual matters. 
The Patriarchate, which had always been a political organ, must be 
transferred to some place outside the frontier of Turkey, seeing that as a 
result of the abolition of the political privileges which it had formerly 
enjoyed and of the organic institutions which depended on it, it had lost 
all reason to exist”. 

On January 4, 1923, the Turkish delegation formally demanded that 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate be removed from Turkey. It drew attention 
to the very hostile attitude adopted by the Patriarchate towards Turkey in 
the course of the last war, and reasoned that the abolishment of the tem- 
poral power of the Caliph called for the removal of the Patriarchate from 
Constantinople. It threatened to remove all the Greeks from Constantinople 
and to withdraw its acceptance in principle of the solution proposed for 
all the other questions submitted to the sub-commission, if the question 
of the Patriarchate was not solved to its satisfaction. It suggested that the 
Patriarchate could transfer its seat to Mount Athos and excercise thence 
its spiritual influence over the Orthodox world ?. hi 

In return for the expulsion of the Patriarchate from Turkey, it ap- 
peared that the Turkish Government was prepared to make certain conces- 
sions to the Greeks. In effect, its delegation made it understood to the 
President of the sub-commission on the exchange of populations, G.C. 
Montagna, that, if the Greeks accepted the Turkish demand, it was pre- 
pared to extend the scope of some of the clauses for the retention of a 
greater number of Greeks in Constantinople °. 

The Turkish request, however, was unanimously opposed in the sub- 
commission. The French delegation, in a attempt to facilitate an accord, 
proposed a compromise formula whereby the Ecumenical Patriarchate would 
remain in Constantinople with the condition that it give up all its political 
power. The Greek delegation, from the beginning, accepted and supported 


1. Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, “‘Lausanne Conference on Near 
Eastern Affairs, 1922-1923’’, “Records of Proceedings and Draft Terms of Peace, 
Turkey No 1 (1923)’’, Cmd 1814, p. 333. Hereafter cited as LCNEA. 

2. Ibid., pp. 336-337. While the Turkish Goverment was calling for the 
removal of the Ecumenical Patriarchate from Turkey at Lausanne, at home it sought 
to undermine that institution by supporting for a while the Turkish Orthodox Church 
plan of Papa Efthim Karahissaridis, infra, p. 51 ff. 

3. Ibid., pp. 316-317, 332. 
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the idea that the Patriarchate should be divested of the political power 
bestowed upon it by the defunct Ottoman state. The Turkish delegation 
rejected the proposal and the matter was referred to the First Commission 
of the Conference !. 

The Territorial and Military Commission met on January 10, 1923, 
to hear the report of Montagna. Lord Curzon, President of the Com- 
mission, took the initiative in formulating a final solution of the pro- 
blem. With the unanimous support of the inviting powers and the Or- 


thodox Christian states, he met the Turkish demand with equal firm- 


ness. “There seems to me to be no reason why the Patriarch should 
not continue to exercise his spiritual and ecclesiastical prepogatives without 
enjoying any sort of political and administrative authority at all. On 
the other hand, if these spiritual and ecclesiastical prerogatives were to be 
destroyed and the seat of the Patriarchate removed from Constantinople, 
a shock would be delivered to the conscience of the whole civilized 
world? ®. Venizelos urged the Turks to accept Lord Curzon’s proposals 
and stated that if they were accepted, the Greek delegation would “take steps 
with a view to the retirement of the Patriarch now in power”. 

In the face of this opposition and the proposal of Venizelos, Ismet 
Pasha, the chief Turkish delegate, gave a reluctant verbal promise that his 
Government would retain the Ecumenical Patriarchate provided it would 
confine itself within the limits of purely religious matters. The Turkish 
delegation, he said, “taking note of the solemn declarations and assurances 
which have just been given concerning the future situation and attitude of 
the Patriarchate and in order to give a supreme proof of its conciliatory dis- 
positions, renounces the expulsion of the Patriarchate from Constantinople” *. 

Thus, the problem of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, which had not 
only considerably retarded the work of the Conference, but also threatened, 
for a while, to provoke a complete rupture of the negotiations, was resolved. 

Why was it that the Turkish Government was so adamant on this 
issue? It appears that from the beginning it sought the expulsion of the 
Patriarchate as a concession for the retention of the Greek minority at 
Constantinople. Originally, it demanded that both the Patriarchate and the 


1. Ibid., pp. 332-333. 

2. Ibid., p. 319. 

3. Ibid., pp. 324-325; Harold Nicolson, Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919 - 1925 
(Boston, 1934), p. 320. 

4, Ministere des Affaires Étrangères, Documents diplomatiques, «Conférence 
de Lausanne», I (Paris, 1923), p. 268. 
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Greek minority leave Turkey so as to bring to an end Greek aspirations 
for the imperial capital of Byzantium. Such a course, it felt, would con- 
stitute for Greece a definite abandonment of the Megali Idea. Secondly, 
the anti-Turkish activity of Meletios IV, who had been Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch since December 1921, was extremely distasteful to the Turkish 
Government, and it was only after the promise of Venizelos that Meletios IV 
would be replaced that Ismet Pasha finally agreed to allow the Patriarchate 
to remain. Thirdly, it seemed that the Ankara Government may have felt 
that by expelling the Patriarchate, the most important religious institution 
in the Ottoman Empire after the Caliphate, the success of its plan to 
abolish the Caliphate and to expel all the members of the Ottoman imperial 
family from Turkey would be enhanced. It wanted to prove to its Muslim 
population that the expulsion of all religious authorities was a general 
measure and not anti-Muslim, that it was a consequence to the adoption 
of the fundamental principles of Western democracy !. Fourthly, its actions 
were undoubtedly colored by the Millet mentality. That the Patriarchate 
and the Greek Christian minority of Turkey are generally considered as 
untrustworthy aliens in the Turkish body-politic is a result, in part, of the 
confusion in the Turkish Muslim mind between what is essentially natio- 
nal with what is essentially religious. For all practical purposes religion is 
still the dividing line in Turkish society, and a man’s creed the determinant 
of his political and social status ?. And finally, the Turks had recently 
fought the Greeks in a bitter military campaign upon which their existence 
as a nation depended. Turkish public opinion demanded that Greece pay 
dearly for its Anatolian venture. 

Although in the final Treaty and the Conventions annexed, there 
were no clauses providing for the rights and privileges of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, Ismet Pasha’s declarations regarding the irremovability of the 
Patriarchate are clearly in the nature of an international engagement °. 


1. Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk), A Speech Delivered by Ghazi Mustapha Kemal... 
October 1927, (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 572, 583 - 585, 588 - 589, 598, 681. Roderic H. Da- 
vison, “Turkish Diplomacy from Mudros to Lausanne’ in G. A. Craig and F. Gilbert, 
eds., The Diplomats 1919-1939 (Princeton, 1953), p. 199. 

2. Alexandre Devedji, L’Echange obligatoire des minorités grecques et turques 
(Paris, 1929) p. 68. Orhan Miinir, Minderheiten im osmanischen Reich und in der 
neuen Türkei, (Köln, 1937) p. 147ff. Harry J. Psomiades, “‘Turkey: Progress and 
Problems’’, Middle Eastern Affairs, Vol. VIII, No 3, March 1957, pp. 93-95. 

3. It can be argued that Ismet Pasha’s declarations regarding the Patriarchate 
was an oral agreement and as such binding under international law. Although both 
Brierly and the Harvard Research group exclude oral agreements from their de- 
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While the Treaty of Lausanne assured the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
a seat in Constantinople, it did not, in effect, prevent the Turkish Govern- 
ment from interfering with the liberty of the Patriarch and the free exercise 
of his ecumenical function. In fact, the future of the Patriarchate was to 
depend, as it had since Greek independence, upon the temper of Greek- 
Turkish relations. 


PAPA EFTHIM AND THE TURKISH ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The anti-Turkish statements and activities of the reigning Patriarch, 
Meletios IV, considerably weakened the status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
at Constantinople’. While the Turkish Government was moving for the 
dismissal of the Patriarchate from Turkey at Lausanne, it was also seeking 
to undermine the Patriarchate by supporting, for a while, factions within the 
church and Papa Efthim Karahissaridis’ Turkish Orthodox Church project ?. 

Papa Efthim, with the apparent support and approval of the Turkish 
Government, attempted to organize a Turkish Orthodox Church antagonistic 
to and independent of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. In the Autum of 1922, 


finitions of “‘treaty’’, neither denies the possibility that oral agreements may be 
binding under international law. Cf. the opinion of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in the Eastern Greenland Case, P.C.I.J., Ser. A/B, No 52 (1933), 
p. 71. In this case the Court upheld that oral agreements between states have the 
effect of treaties. See Also Herbert W. Briggs, The Law of Nations, (New York, 
1952), p. 838. For oral agreements as treaties in British practice see Arnold D. McNair, 
The Law of Treaties : British Practice and Opinion (New York, 1938), pp. 47 - 50. 
It is argued that the international position of the Patriarchate is supported by the 
Treaty of Paris, March 1836, Article IX and the Treaty of Berlin, July 1878, Ar- 
ticle LXII, which it is claimed, retained their full value, even after the signature of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. Because the Lausanne Treaty made no mention of the 
Patriarchate, it is maintained that the pre-existing situation is not in any way in- 
fluenced by that settlement. It is also argued that Articles 40 and 41 of the Lausanne 
Treaty provide for the non-Muslim minorities the right to establish their own 
religious, social and educational institutions. The fate of the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
who is also Archbishop of Constantinople, is directly connected with that of the 
Greek minority in Turkey. Cf Basil S. Giannakakis, “International Status of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate’, The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, (Brookline, 
Massachusetts) II, No 2, December 1956, pp. 10-26 and III, No 1, Summer 1957, 
pp. 26 - 46. 

1. The Speech, pp. 9-10, 5-29. Atatürk Söylev ve Demegleri, III (1918 - 1937) 
(Ankara, 1954), p. 57. 

2. Times (London), February 7, 1923; June 29, 1923, and September 25, 1923, 
LCNEA, p. 324. 
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Procopios, Metropolitan of Konia and the highest ranking prelate left in 
Anatolia, along with two subordinate titular bishops formed a “Synod” 
and took other action at variance with Orthodox Christian canon law. They 
co-opted two other priests, one of whom was Papa Efthim, and this body 
of five prelates claimed to be the governing body of the “Turkish Orthodox 
Church”. Papa Efthim was chosen as the “General Representative” of the 
Turkish Church. 

Meletios IV declared, at that time, that the Phanar, was considering 
the difficulty but was unwilling to take immediate disciplinary action as 
it feared that the peccant prelates may have been coerced into schismatical 
behavior by the Ankara Government. He explained that the Phanar was 
willing to meet the Turkish speaking Orthodox Christians halfway by being 
prepared to set up in a canonical manner a special ecclesiastical province, 
autonomous but subject to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, in which the litur- 
gical language would be Turkish ®. Papa Efthim answered that only by 
severing themselves completely from the Phanar, which was subject to a 
foreign power and on very bad terms with the Ankara Government, would 
the Turkish Orthodox Christians find peace in Anatolia. He bitterly com- 
plained that the Ecumenical Patriarchate and Meletios IV, in particular, had 
plotted to undermine the Turkish Orthodox Church movement by removing 
him from Turkey and by making false promises °. 

At the time, there were about 50,000 Turkish-speaking Orthodox 
Christians left in Antolia, who were either descendents of Turks that em- 
braced Christianity under the Byzantines, or Greeks that adopted Turkish 
as a mother tongue in the Seljukid or Ottoman period. It appeared, for a 
while, that these Turkish-speaking Christians were to be exempted from 
the compulsory population exchange agreement between Turkey and Greece. 
On December 12, 1922, Lord Curzon declared, at Lausanne, that the ex- 


1. Teoman Ergene, Jstikläl harbinde Türk ortadokslarz, (The Turkish Or- 
thodox in the War of Independence) (Istanbul, 1951), pp. 25-26. This book was, in 
all probability, written by Papa Efthim. It presents a detailed account and defense 
of his program and action as leader of the Turkish Orthodox Church movement. 
Cf. Clair Price, The Rebirth of Turkey (New York, 1925), pp. 147-153. Earlier, 
on November, 30, 1921, Papa Efthim proclaimed the foundation of the Turkish Or- 
thodox Church and on December 29, 1921, the Ankara Government discussed the 
issue but took no official action. See Gotthard Jäschke and Erich Pritch, “Die 
Türkei Seit dem Weltkriege Geschichtskalender, 1918 - 1928’ Die Welt des Islams, 
Vol. 10, 1927-1929, pp. 56-57. 

2. Times (London), February 7, 1923, p. 9. 

3. Ergene, op. cit., pp. 25-27, 69 - 70. 
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change of populations would result in the almost complete disappearance 
of the Greek population from Antolia, “though there will, I suppose, 
remain the reconciled Ottoman Greeks numbered at about 50,000 persons” !. 
On the following day, Ismet Pasha explained that the Orthodox Turks had 
never asked for treatment differing in any respect from that enjoyed by 
their Muslim compatriots, and it is most improbable that they would ever 
make such a request’’*. Apparently, Venizelos also agreed with Lord 
Curzon and Ismet Pasha that “50,000 Turkish-speaking persons of the 
Orthodox faith would stay [in Antolia] in any case???. 
Notwithstanding the declarations at Lausanne and the growing belief 
in Ankara that the Turkish-speaking Christians and many of the Greek- 
speaking Christians were formerly Turks, all the Greek and Turkish-speaking 
Christians of the Orthodox faith in Antolia were shipped to Greece under 
the compulsory population exchange agreement concluded at Lausanne; 
thus depriving the Turkish Orthodox Church movement of popular support. 
In Greece, the Turkish-speaking Christians were easily assimilated into 
the population as they considered themselves Greeks by race and religion. 


THE ABDICATION OF MELETIOS IV 


During the spring of 1923, Papa Efthim, with the aid of the Turkish 
authorities, seized the church of Panagia Kaphatiani in Galata, Istanbul, 
and directed a systematic and violent campaign against the Patriarchate ‘. 
On June 1, 1923, in an obvious attempt to show their allegiance to the 
Turkish Government and to win its support, partisans of Papa Efthim, 
led by Damianos Damianides of Galata, attacked the Phanar and injured 
the Patriarch. The Turkish police, although present throughout the demon- 
strations, did not interfere, and the French military police (the Allies were 
still on occupation duty in the City) were called in to restore order®. A few 
days later, Papa Efthim announced to the Turkish press and Government 
that there was an enemy and adversary of the Turkish people in the Phanar, 


1. LCNEA, p. 208. 

2. LCNEA, p. 208. 

3. LCNEA, p. 224. 

4. A. A. Pallis, Zevntewévor “EdAnvec, (Greeks Abroad) (Athens, 1953), p. 184. 
Mr. Pallis was the Director of the Greek Red Cross at Constantinople and often 
acted as liaison between the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Turkish Government 
and foreign government representatives in Turkey. 

5. Ibid., pp. 185 - 186; Times (London), June 2 and 4, 1923, September 25, 1923. 
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and called for the immediate resignation of Meletios IV. He commended 
D. Damianides and his followers for assaulting the Patriarchate‘. — 

Sensing his precarious position in Turkey but most reluctant to vacate 
the Ecumenical Throne, Meletios IV seriously advocated the removal of 
the Patriarchate to Thessaloniki or Mount Athos. In October 1922, he 
remarked to Italian newspapermen that it might be necessary to transfer 
the Patriarchate to Mount Athos if it could not freely exercise its functions 
in Turkey. In the same month, the Holy Synod met twice to discuss the 
transfer of the Patriarchate to a place outside of Turkey ?. After the at- 
tacks against the Patriarchate in June 1923, Meletios IV renewed his bid 
to relocate the Patriarchate. He reasoned with Mr. Alexander A. Pallis, the 
Director of the Greek Red Gross in Turkey, that, although the Patriarchate 
was allowed to remain in Kemalist Turkey, the limitations imposed upon 
it by the Turkish authorities would weaken its prestige and authority in the 
Orthodox world. As a result of the exchange of population only a few 
Greeks would be allowed to remain in Turkey and such a situation would 
render it very difficult to find intelligent and able clerics with the neces- 
sary Turkish citizenship to assume the vacancies in the Holy Synod and 
the church administration. The future of the Patriarchate, he pleaded, could 
only be assured by removing it outside the boundaries of Turkey. Pallis, 
voicing the opinion of the Greek Government, replied that as long as 
Greeks were settled in Constantinople the Ecumenical Patriarchate should 
remain in that city ®. : 

Meletios IV again presented the issue of the removal of the Pa- 
triarchate to the Holy Synod and dispatched a telegram to his fried Veni- 
zelos at Lausanne requesting his advice on this matter. Pallis was with 
Meletios IV when the latter received the counsel of Venizelos to abdicate. 
According to Pallis, Meletios IV was very incensed at this recommendation 
but decided to follow it because it was supported by the Greek Government. 


1. Times (London), June 9, 1923. Ileri (Istanbul), June 2 and 9, 1923 quoted 
in Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Bulletin Periodique de la Presse Turque 
(Paris), No 29, September 13 1923, p. 9. Hereafter cited as B.P.P.T. 

2. Oriente Moderno (Rome), November 15, 1922, pp. 382-383. Hereafter 
cited al O.M. 

3. Pallis, op. cit., pp. 186-187. Interview wilh A. A. Pallis. April 7, 1958, 
(Athens). During this transition period, the Turkish Government might have ap- 
proved the removal of the Patriarchate to one of the Turkish islands in the Bos- 
phorus. Such a transfer would have had the advantage of retaining the Patriarchate 
within the historical limits of Constantinople and at the same time make it less 
vulnerable to Turkish pressure. 
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Notwithstanding several changes of mind, he finally withdrew from Con- 
stantinople on July 10, 1923 for a monastery at Mount Athos:. 

The aspirations of Meletios IV and the objectives of Greek foreign 
policy were clearly at odds. In January 1923, Venizelos had assured Ismet 
Pasha at Lausanne that Meletios IV would abdicate and to the Greek 
press he pronounced that the maintenance of the Patriarchate at Constan- 
_ tinople was an important Hellenic interest and that Meletios IV would 
resign immediately following the conclusion of peace. ‘He (Meletios IV), 
agrees on this point”. Although he was a personal friend of Meletios IV, 
Venizelos felt that his removal would improve the situation of the Pa- 
triarchate and that of the Greek minority in Turkey ?. On the other hand, 
Meletios IV was very reluctant to abdicate, at least not until normal 
relations between the Orthodox Church and the Turkish Government were 
re-established and the future of these relations properly secured; he refused 
to believe that normal relations could only be obtained by his abdication. 
Although be withdrew from Turkey, he did not abdicate; instead, he ap- 
pointed Nicholas, Metropolitan of Caesaria, as Locum Tenens and con- 
tinued his campaign to win support for the transference of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate to Greece*. Meletios IV was a very active person whose good 
judgement was often marred by his ambition. Notwithstanding this trait, 
he did much to improve the position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 
its relations with the other Orthodox Churches, and his concern for his 
Church was real. The future of the Patriarchate was left in complete 
uncertainty and, for a while, it appeared that the Patriarchate would either 
be treated as extinct or reconstituted in such a fashion that its composition 
and direction would be identical with Papa Efthim’s Turkish Orthodox 
Church. 

When Meletios IV withdrew from Turkey, Papa Efthim intensified 
his efforts in Ankara to gain support for his church program and, although 
the father of four children, to have himself nominated as the Ecumenical 
Patriarch. Upon his return to Constantinople in the autumn of 1923, the 
Turkish press gave his proposed project full and sympathetic coverage; 
his plans seemed to be close to realization ‘. 

On October 2, 1923, an hour before the Allied evacuation of Con- 


1. Ibid., p. 187. Vatan (Istanbul), June 26, 1923 (B.P.P.T., No 29 September 
13, 1923, p. 9). Times (London), June 27, 1923. 

2. Hargis (Athens), January 20, 1923 (0.M. February 15, 1923, p. 527). 

3. Times (London), July 12, 1923. 

4. B.P.P.T., No 31, November 19, 1923, p. 10. N 
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stantinople was completed, Papa Efthim, accompanied by an adequate 
body of Turkish police and some of his partisans, forced his way into the 
room where the Holy Synod was in session and presented an ultimatum 
to the attending bishops ordering them within ten minutes to declare Me- 
letios IV deposed. In spite of the vigorous protest of two of the eight 
members of the Holy Synod, the required declaration was voted for, and 
six of the eight members of the Holy Synod, whose Sees were situated 
outside the boundraries of Turkey, along with the Locum Tenens of the 
Patriarchate were virtually expelled from the Phanar. Papa Efthim then 
announced that he intended to remain at the Patriarchate until seven new 
members, nominated by him, were admitted to the Holy Synod and a new 
Ecumenical Patriarch, agreeable to Ankara, was elected. His demands, 
save for the election of a new Patriarch, were conceded to and he retur- 
ned to Ankara as the “official representative” of the Phanar:. 

The bold and theatrical actions of Papa Efthim resulted in adverse 
criticism and a reversal of public opinion. His violence and arrogance 
were publicly reprimanded and officially disavowed. Hussein Cahid, the 
editor of Tanin, declared that his first impulse was to laugh at Papa 
Efthim’s vaudevillesque actions but argued that they were really serious, and 
that while it was admittedly impossible for Meletios IV to remain Ecumenical 
Patriarch and a change was necessary, it would have been possible to 
arrange the affair in accordance with the interests as well as the honor 
of the State. If, he continued, Papa Efthim acted on his own responsibility, 
he should be punished for the outrage, whereas if he acted with the know- 
ledge of the authorites, such conduct was unworthy of a properly consti- 
tuted government. The Turkish Press Bureau, on October 12th, reported 
that the Ankara Government received with astonishment the nomination of 
Papa Efthim as “official representative” of the Phanar to Ankara, and 
denied that the Patriarchate, a purely religious organization, had the right 
to send such a representative to it ?. 

The change in attitude of the Turkish Government was also influenced 
by internal difficulties, Christian public opinion abroad and by the correct 
behavior of the Greek Government. Although Papa Efthim’s actions caused 
considerable indignation and animosity in Greece and the Orthodox world, 
the Greek Government, on October 12th, reported to the press that it was 
desirous of re-establishing friendly relations with Turkey and was prepared 
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to recognize a new Ecumenical Patriarch at Constantinople provided that 
his election was carried out strictly in accordance with the ecclesiastieal 
rules and regulations. On the same day, Chrysostom, the Metropolitan of 
Athens, was sent to Thessaloniki to obtain the abdication of Meletios IV, 
The Greek Government and Venizelos were opposed to the plans of Mele- 
tios IV, who appeared determined to remove, temporarily, the Patriarchate 
to Thessaloniki, for fear that once removed the Turks would never permit 
the restoration of the Patriarchate in Turkey. They told Meletios IV that 
another creation of the Patriarchate at Thessaloniki would be against the 
best interests of the Orthodox Church and the nation’. 

Meletios IV finally gave in to the reasoning of the Greek Government 
and the document of abdication was actually signed when news was received 
of Papa Efthim’s incursions. The official document containing the formal 
and canonical abdication of the Ecumenical Patriarch was dated September 
20, 1923 and was to be read at the meeting of the Holy Synon scheduled 
for November 10, 1923. But the activities of Papa Efthim prompted Me- 
letios IV to postpone the announcement of his abdication’. 

However, under pressure from all sides, he abdicated, and the Holy 
Synod received friendly instructions from the Turkish Government to make 
ready for a new election with the understanding that the new Patriarch 
would be a Turkish subject, sympathetic to Turkey and elected by Turkish 
subjects °. 


GREGORIOS VII 


On December 6, 1923, Gregorios, Metropolitan of Chalcedon, was 
elected Ecumenical Patriarch by a vote of ten to one and, after vehement 
opposition from Papa Efthim, was enthroned as Gregorios VII on De- 
cember 13. On the day following the election and prior to the enthrone- 
ment, Papa Efthim, who was not allowed to attend the election, and his 
protege, Kyrillos, Metropolitan of Rhodopolis, again descended upon the 
Phanar, drove out all its occupants and declared that in his position as 
“general procurator” he had taken over the Holy Synod and would con- 
tinue to occupy the Phanar until a new election for a legitimate Patriarch 
took place. In an open letter to Gregorios, he wrote, “You know that you 
do not have the confidence of the Government [Turkish]. By accepting 
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the office of Patriarch you have harmed the interests of the community. 
I advise you to resign” }. 

However, two days later, the Turkish police with order from Ankara, 
expelled Papa Efthim and his followers from the Phanar and restored it 
to its legal occupants. The Turkish Minister of Justice explained in the 
Grand National Assembly that the Patriarchate was solely a religious in- 
stitution and that the election of Gregorios VII had the approval of the 
Turkish Government. “So far as the Government is concerned the Patriarch 
is the head of the priests and the Government has the right to watch over 
his election in which the candidate and voters must be Turkish subjects. 
The Government does not know of any foreign intervention nor believes 
it possible, if it had discovered such intervention the election would have 
been annulled””. On December 25, Kemal Pasha sent Gregorios VII a tele- 
gram thanking him for his favorable expressions toward the Republic?. 

The second crisis in the reign of Gregorios VII resulted from the 
dissolution of the Caliphate in Turkey, March 1924. Aksam and the other 
Turkish newspapers proposed that as a natural complement to the abolish- 
ment of the Caliphate, the Ecumenical Patriarche should be removed from 
Turkey. Tanin, however, urged its readers not to confuse the issue of the 
Caliphate with that of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. It was impossible, it 
stated, to suppress the Patriarchate due to commitments made at Lausanne °. 
Although Kemal Pasha was reported to have said, “now that the Caliphate 
has been suppressed, it would be necessary also to suppress the Patriarchate”’, 
_ the Turkish Government remained loyal to its pledges given at Lausanne *. 
In spite of the constant charges that Gregorios VII was working for the 
interests of Greece and that he was an agent of the Greek foreign office, and 
notwithstanding the incursions of Papa Efthim and the reaction resulting 
from the dissolution of the Caliphate, the eleven month reign of the Pa- 
triarch was a comparatively peaceful one and he achieved what relatively 
few Patriarchs before him were able to achieve—a quiet death in office 
(November 16, 1924)". 
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CONSTANTINE VI - 


The comparative calm was broken by the stormy events following 
the election of Constantine Araboÿlou on December 17, 1924 as the new 
Patriarch. His election generated such a bitter quarrel between Turkey and 
Greece that war appeared imminent. Prior to his election, the Turkish press 
gave due warning that Constantine Arabo&lou was not eligible for the Pa- 
triarchal Throne because he was not a native of Constantinople as defined 
in Article 2 of the Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek and 
Turkish Populations signed at Lausanne, January 30, 1923. On the day 
before his election, the Turkish police reiterated the warning, and the 
exchangeability of the cleric was referred for a ruliug to the Mixed Com- 
mission for the Exchange of Populations after the Constantinople sub-com- 
mission declined to give a decision on this delicate matter’. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish Legation in Athens, anticipating the reaction 
of Greece to these proceedings, issued a communiqué on December 30, 
1924 assuring Greece that Turkey would respect the Patriarchate, but 
maintaining that the new Patriarch, Constantine VI, by virtue of being 
born outside the city of Constantinople, albeit in Turkey, was an exchan- 
geable Greek as defined in Articles 1 and 2 of the exchange Convention. 
The communiqué announced that the Turkish Government deplored the 
exaggerated impressions given by the Greek press that the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate was in danger, and was waiting for the decision of the Mixed 
Commision before taking action against the Patriarch ?. 

On January 28, 1925 the Mixed Commission with the abstention of 
its Greek members made the following declaration: 

‘while noting the facts contained in the report of the Sixth Sub- 
Committe, No. 2360, dated December 17, 1924 in regard to the possibility 
of exchanging Mgr. Constantine Araboÿlou, having been born in Asia 
Minor and having gone to Constantinople after October 30, 1918 fulfilling 
in his person all the conditions necessary for the purpose of. exchange, 
holds that it is beyond its competence to take a decision in regard to the 
case of this ecclesiastic in view of the fact that he is a Metropolitan ?° 8. 
The verdict of the Mixed Commission was evasive. It would neither give, 
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nor refuse to give, an exit passport to Constantine Arabo$lou and at no 
time referred to him as Ecumenical Patriarch :. 


A) THE EXPULSION OF CONSTANTINE VI 


Greek public opinion was enraged when on January 30, 1925 the 
Turkish police abruptly removed Constantine VI from Turkish territory ?. 
In the Greek Parliament, the Prime Minister, Mr. A. Michalakopoulos, decla- 
red that the expulsion of the Patriarch would greatly obstruct the Govern- 
ment’s desire to re-establish normal relations with Turkey. Most members 
of Parliament felt that the act was a grave insult to the Greek people and 
the civilized world *. On February 1, the Greek protest against the expulsion 
of the Patriarch was conveyed to the Turkish Government along with a 
notice that Greece intended to appeal her case to the League of Nations 
as the Turkish action was a clear violation of the Treaty of Lausanne and 
threatened the peace. The Greek member of the Mixed Commission, G. A. 
Exindaris, tendered his resignation over what he characterized as the 
Turkish Government’s treatment of the Patriarch as worse than that 
accorded the hammals (porters) of Constantinople; the Patriarch was 
expelled without time to pack his personal belongings. He warned Turkey 
that her action would hurt her, as it would arouse the anger not only of 
the Greeks, but of all Christendom. He claimed that since the Mixed Com- 
mission did not issue Constantine VI a passport and did not ask him to leave 
the country, the Turks had no legal right to expell him. He argued that 
the exchange of population was not an internal affair, as the Turks seemed 
to think, but an international matter in which only the Mixed Commission 
had the authority to decide who was to be exchanged ‘. 

The Turkish press responded with naive surprise at the indignation 
of the Greeks over the removal of Constantine VI from Turkey. It enthu- 
siastically supported the expulsion and declared that the Turkish Government 
would regard any foreign demarch on behalf of the Phanar as an intrusion 
in the internal affairs of the country. Several newspapers, including Yunus 
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Nadi’s Cumhuriyet advocated the exchange of all the Greeks of Constan- 
tinople for the Turks of Western Thrace “as it would ipso facto abolish 
the raison d'être of the Phanar, Vatan reported that Papa Efthim would 
establish a new Patriarchate, and most of the newspapers declared that 
Turkey would not be intimidated by Greece. “Even though Greece is 
prepared for war, she is too busy in the Balkans to be a threat to Turkey”. 
Istikläl stated that as the Caliphate was abolished so must Turkey expell 
the Patriarchate: “we cannot allow the Greeks to have a foreign organ 
in our country”! Y'anin, however, cautioned the Government not to 
impose its view on the question of the Patriarchate and criticized Ankara 
for reawakening an anti-Europe fanaticism among the people at a time 
when conciliation with Europe was necessary. The Mosul question and 
internal problems, it insisted, were far more important than any advantage 
resulting from the expulsion of the Ecumenical Patriarchate ?. 

On February 2, the Turkish Legation in Athens announced that the 
Patriarch was found exchangeable because he was born in Anatolia and 
came to Constantinople after October 30, 1918. Turkey does not wish to 
destroy the Patriarchate; the Greeks must merely elect a non-exchangeable 
person to that institution according to Turkish law. Turkey, it continued, 
desires peace and friendship with Greece but cannot tolerate meddling into 
her internal affairs *. 

On February 4, the Turkish Prime Minister, Fethi Bey, delivered a 
speech in the Turkish Grand National Assembly in response to the Greek. 
note on the expulsion of the Patriarch. He warned Greece that Turkey 
refused to be intimidated and that the Greek note was considered unf riendly 
by the Turkish Government as the Patriarchate was a purely domestic 
institution. He accused the Greeks of efforts to incite Christendom against 
them and of entertaining hostile intentions against Turkey. He argued, 

“as you know from the debates at Lausanne, the Turkish delegation 
asked that the Patriarch be removed from Constantinople and even wanted 
to exchange the Greeks of Constantinople. After the Great Powers and 
Greece assured us that the Patriarchate would not meddle in politics, the 
leader of our delegation, Ismet Pasha, announced his consent to retain the 
Patriarchate in Turkey. These declarations were inserted in the verbatim 
proceedings-one does not find them in any article of the Treaty. It could 
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not be otherwise since Turkey would not accept a document or an inter- 
national engagement relative to a question of a purely domestic nature” !. 
On the same day, Cevat Bey, the Turkish Ambassador to Paris, reported 
to the press that Greece should keep out ot Turkish affairs and that 
Turkey would not accept any decision of the League of Nations or the 
Hague Court on this matter. If there is a threat to the peace as the Greeks 
claim, it is they who have instigated this threat °. Tevfik Rüstü Bey (Aras), 
in Rome, declared that the expulsion of the Patriarch was in order and 
that the only thing left to be done was to elect a new Patriarch who was 
not exchangeable°. 

The Turks felt that the Holy Synod, knowing the position of Constan- 
tine VI and being, in addition, notified of his ineligible status, deliberately 
elected him Patriarch to hinder the normal resumption of Turkish-Greek 
relations. They considered it a political move contrary to the decisions which 
affected the retention of the Patriarchate in Turkey. Their case was simply 
that the expulsion of Constantine VI was merely putting into effect the 
decision of the Mixed Commission which found the person of Constantine 
Araboglou exchangeable under the terms of the Exchange Convention. 
Fethi Bey made it clear that the expulsion of Constantine Araboglou did 
not mean that the Turkish Government would not honor its pledge given 
at Lausanne to retain the Ecumenical Patriarchate at Constantinople. 
However, he insisted that the voting members of the Holy Synod and the 
elected Patriarch had to be Turkish subjects as defined by article 2 of the 
Convention Concerning the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations. 


The Greek view for the retention of Ron in Turkey on the basis 


of “‘position’° was unacceptable *. 

The Greeks insisted that Constantine VI was not exchangeable because 
his “establishment” at Constantinople dated from the year 1902, the date 
when he was appointed a Metropolitan and thus gaining permanent resid- 
ence in that city, all Metropolitans being members of the monastery of 
the Phanar at Constantinople. They also claimed that the Patriarch was 
protected from deportation by Ismet Pasha’s promise that the Patriarchate 
would be allowed to remain in Turkey as a purely religious institution, 
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the Patriarch is the most essential component of the Patriarchate!. The 
Turkish action, they argued, was contrary to the Exchange Convention 
which stipulated that only the Mixed Commission had the right to issue 
passports to decide who was to be exchanged. The real issue for them was 
that on the basis of the Turkish approach all but three of the Metro- 
politans who comprised the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
having arrived at Constantinople after October 1918, were exchangeable 
subjects. If Turkey had her way over the expulsion of Constantine VI, 
what would prevent her from deporting the remaining ‘‘exchangeable”” 
prelates? Such an admission would be tantamount to the abolishment of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate from Turkey as canon law required that the 
Patriarch be elected by a Holy Synod of twelve Metropolitans ?. 


B) THE GREEK APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 


On February 11, 1925, the Greek Prime Minister, Mr. A. Michalako- 
poulos, requested under the provisions of par. 2, article 11 of the League 
Covenant that the world organization consider the question of the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarchate. He declared that the expulsion of the Patriarch was 
hostile act which threatened the peace, and telegraphed to the League the 
following message: 

“The Greek Government states that the measure taken against the 
Patriarch by the Turkish authorities constitutes a serious inf ringement of 
the Lausanne agreements regarding the Patriarchate, an infringement of 
Article 12 of the Convention for the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Po- 
pulations, and of the Mixed Commission’s decision of January 28, 1925, 
and, further, that it is contrary to the understanding given on October 31, 
1924 at Brussels by Turkey loyally to carry out all decisions that might be 
adopted by the majority of the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of 
Populations?? 8. 

In response, the Turkish Government sent the following telegram 
dated March 1 to the League in support of its position *. 

“The Patriarchate is a Turkish domestic institution, the constitution 
and administration of which are governed by Turkish laws and regulations, 
and there are no provisions whatever in any Treaty in which a contrary 
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view could be based; there is, moreover, no clause giving one or several 
foreign powers the right to intervene in the constitution and the admini- 
stration of this institution: furthermore, notwithstanding the assertions 
contained in the Greek Government telegram neither the Treaty of Lausanne 
nor the agreements, conventions, declarations, protocols and letters signed 
at that place contain the slightest allusion to the Patriarchate...It is obvious 
that the Greek Government wishes to take advantage of this opportunity 
to endeavor to make the Patriarchate into an international institution and 
so interfere in Turkish domestic affairs, whereas, as we have already stated, 
no international treaty or convention contains any provisions regarding 
that institution...””. 

The Turks refused to send a representative before the League to plead their 
case; Turkey was not a member of the League, and denied that the League 
had jurisdiction in this matter. 

At the Council meeting of March 14, 1925 the Greek representative, 
Mr. D. Caclamanos, assured the League that Greece did not want to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Turkey, but that “the maintenance of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople had been one of the provisions of inter- 
national agreements”” '. On the same day, the Council adopted the following 
resolution for a decision by the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at the Hague: 

“Do the objections of the competence of the Council raised by the 
Turkish Government in its letter of March 1 which is communicated to the 
Court, preclude the Council from being competent in the matter brought 
before it by the Greek Government by its telegram to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations dated February 11, 19257”. z 

It also adopted a resolution directing Greece and Turkey to privately 
settle the dispute and suggested that they might use the good offices of 
the neutral members of the Mixed Commission ?. 
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The earlier negotiations between Mr. G. A. Exindaris and Tevfik 
Rüstü Bey for the settlement of the Patriarchal problem were deadlocked. 
Turkey wanted Greece to withdraw her application for the settlement of 
the question from the League, and the open direct negotiations between 
the two Governments for a satisfactory solution of the problem. On 
February 23, 1925 the Vali (Governor) of Constantinople, Suleiman Sami 
Bey, took a conciliatory step by informing the Holy Synod, which was 
then in session, that he would try to arrange a non-exchangeable status 
for its members and for which, in return, he expected the Holy Synod to 
obtain the abdication of Constantine VI and to proceed with the election 
of a non-exchangeable Patriarch. 

The Greeks seemed to feel that the Turkish promises were too vague 
and refused to withdraw their application from the League. By bringing 
the case to the League, they hoped, once and for all, to establish the 
international character of the Ecumenical Patriarchate so as to prevent the 
complete subjection of that institution to the whim of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and to avoid, in the future, conflicts with Turkey arising out of 
the unsettled status of the Patriarchate. 


C) THE SUCCESS OF DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS 


For several weeks following the expulsion of the Patriarch, the 
press of both countries denounced and berated each other, and rumors of 
Turkish and Greek troop movements along their common Thracian border 
were rife. But towards the end of March, the readiness of the Turkish 
Government to come to an understanding with the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
and the sudden improvement of Greek-Turkish relations in general, eased 
the tense situation. The refugees settlement problem, constitutional issues 
and the political isolation of Greece, and in Turkey, the elimination of 
political opposition, the Kurdish revolts, the problem of internal reform 
and the general feeling that the Western world and the League were hostile 
to Turkish interests, especially, in the regions of Mosul and Alexandretta 
(Iskenderun), were factors which contributed to the resumption of nego- 
tiations between the two states. 

Tanin declared on February 12 that it was afraid the Government 
would impose its point of view on the question of the Patriarchate and that 
in attempting to serve its prestige it might give in on Mosul thereby losing 
a lot more than it would gain by expelling the Patriarchate. This is why, 
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it explained, that the British attitude on the expulsion of the Patriarchate 
is very reserved and almost neutral. 

By April, it was apparent that both Turkey and Greece wished to 
settle all the outstanding issues between them. The trip of John Politis, 
the newly appointed Greek representative, to Ankara was viewed favorably 
by the Turkish press, and the newspapers of both countries reported that 
agreements on the exchange of population question, which had marred 
Greek-Turkish relations since 1923, were soon to be concluded’. In this 
friendly atmosphere, and in exchange for a Turkish promise to extend 
non-exchangeable status to the members of the Holy Synod, excepting 
Constantine VI, the Greek Government resumed direct negotiations with 
Turkey for the settlement of the issue concerning the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate. It urged Constantine VI to abdicate and asked the 58 Metro- 
politans whose diocese belonged to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, although 
they had been located in Grece since 1912, to accept the abdication as it 
would help better relations with Turkey and improve the lot of the Greek 
minority in Constantinople?. On May 19, Constantine VI informed the 
Greek Government that he was forwarding his abdication to the Holy - 
Synod of Constantinople. The Greek press expressed the hope-that his 
personal sacrifice would reopen the way for more cordial relations between 
the two countries and that agreements on the population exchange question, 
which it felt would shortly be signed in Ankara, would lead to a Greek- 
Turkish rapprochement °. 

The abdication of the Patriarch was accepted on May 26, and 
three days later in Ankara, G. A. Exindaris reported that the Turkish 
Government had assured him the election of the new Patriarch would be 
orderly and proper. The Constantinople authorites were directed to prevent 
Papa Efthim or anyone else from making trouble at the Phanar‘. On 
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June 8, the Greek Government informed the League in a letter dated June 1, 
that the negotiations between Greece and Turkey on the subject of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate had been successfully concluded !. 

““...the Turkish representative of the Mixed Commission for the 
Exchange of Greek and Turkish populations in a letter to the Greek 
member of the Mixed Commission has declared that he withdraws defi- 
nitely the dossiers relating to the exchangeability of the members of the 
Holy Synod. The question having therefore‘ been settled, and the Greek 
Patriarch having abdicated, the Holy Synod will proceed with the election 
of a new Patriarch. The Greek Government, therefore, withdraws its request 
of February 11, 1925 to the League Council and begs it to inform the 
Permanent Court of International Justice of the solution of the question”. 

On July 13, notwithstanding the renewed proposals of Papa Efthim 
and his followers that the, Turkish Government should participate in the 
elections, the Holy Synod, in a quiet atmosphere, freely and canonically 
elected Basil Georgiades, Metropolitan of Nicaea, as the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch, Basil III ?. i 


THE GREEK-TURKISH RAPPROCHEMENT OF 1930 


The desire to improve relations between Greece and Turkey was 
realized by the Angora Accord of June 21, 1925, and by the establishment 
of normal diplomatic channels the following month. Although the Angora 
Accord and the Athens Accord of December 1, 1926, which replaced it, 
were not executed, and although it was not until 1930 that Greece and 
Turkey finally agreed upon a settlement of their major differences, there 
were no longer any serious disturbances at the Phanar. 

Perhaps, the most serious obstacle to the establishment of normal 
relations between Greece and Turkey—the sine qua non for the well-being 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate—arose from the fact that the coming of a 
strong and stable government to Greece was at least five years behind 
the comparable movement in Turkey. The years 1923 to 1928 were marked 
by frequent shifts in Greek politics, with accumulating discredit to the 


Teufik Rüstü Bey who became Turkish Foreign Minister the same year. The Greek 
Government, he said, recognized from the beginning that the Patriarch should be 
persona grata to the Turkish Government. 

1. L.N.0.J. (July 1925) p. 895. 

2. B.P.P.T., No 40, June 18, 1925, p. 11. M. A., July 12 and 15, 1925: 
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State. It was not until 1928, when the return of Venizelos to power 
ushered in a period of firm government with deliberate policies, that 
Greece was able to deal with Atatürk’s Turkey on a co-existential basis 
of quid pro quo. From January, 1923 to July, 1928, there were in Greece 
ten different Prime Ministers in fifteen Governments, including the 
dictatorship of General Theodore Pangalos. In contrast, Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha (Atatürk) was President of Turkey from the proclamation of the 
Turkish Republic in October, 1923, to his death in November 1938; and 
during the same period, with the exception of two very brief interruptions, his 
lieutenant, Ismet Pasha (Inònii), was President of the Council of Ministers. 

The improved relations between Greece and Turkey, and the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate and Turkey were illustrated by an incident which oc- 
curred during the first visit of Venizelos to Turkey. In October 1930, . 
Venizelos was invited to Turkey to sign a treaty of friendship with the 
Ankara Government and to discuss measures for establishing better rela- 
tions between the two countries. He declined to go to Ankara via the 
railway center at Haidar Pasha, an Anatolian suburb of metropolitan Con- 
stantinople, explaining that if he visited Constantinople, he would be 
obliged to visit the Ecumenical Patriarch, and that this might strain rela- 
tions with the Turks, whereas, if he journeyed through Haidar Pasha 
without visiting the Phanar, the Greeks would be offended. The Turkish 
Government, however, assured him that a visit to the Phanar would be 
in order. Consequently, he passed through Haidar Pasha to Ankara, and 
upon his return visited the Patriarchate where he was enthusiastically 
received by Turks and Greeks alike. 

In May 1931, Kemal Pasha reassured Venizelos that he would keep 
Papa Efthim out of the affairs of the Patriarchate '. Although Papa Efthim 


1. Interview with Leon Maccas, (Athens), April 3, 1958. Mr. Maccas was a 
close associate of Venizelos and was for many years associated with the Press Se- 
ction of the Greek Ministry for Foreign Affairs. He was also a deputy of the 
Liberal Party in the Greek Parliament. He received the assurances mentioned above 
on behalf of the Greek Government during an interview with Kemal Pasha. 
Interview with V. P. Papadakis, (Athens), April 12, 1958. Mr. Papadakis was a long 
time member of the Greek Ministry for Foreign Affairs and served as political 
advisor to the Metaxas regime. In 1930, the Turkish Government asked Venizelos 
to restrain or expell certain Muslim religious leaders who were seeking to restore 
the Caliphate and to prejudice the Turkish minority in Greece against the Turkish 
Government. Mr. Papadakis suggested to Venizelos that in return for the Turkish 
request Greece ought to insist on a Turkish guarantee which would keep Papa 
Efthim out of the affairs of the Phanar. 
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was important to the Turkish Nationalists, who emphasized the ties of 
blood between the Turkic peoples, psychologically, the majority of the 
Muslim Turkish people were not prepared to accept non-Muslims as 
brothers. We must look elsewhere to explain the connection between Papa 
Efthim and the Turkish Government. It seems certain that he was merely 
another pawn in the hands of the Turkish diplomats at Lausanne and 
after. As soon as the major differences between Greece and Turkey were 
resolved, the project for a Turkish Orthodox Church sank into oblivion 
and Papa Efthim was no longer posed as a threat to the Phanar. 

The activities of the Ecumenical Patriarchate were not completely 
hindered by the conflict over its status which raged unabated throughout 
the 1920’s. Indeed, although its secular power was discarded, the Patriar- 
chate became more “Ecumenical” in the original geographic meaning of 
the word. It expanded its jurisdictional influence to many areas of the 
world as a result of the movement of many Orthodox Christians into non- 
Orthodox countries. Between 1922 and 1931, the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
appointed representatives to newly created posts in western and central 
Europe, the Americas, and Australasia. It became the religious center of 
those churches formerly under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of 
Moscow who wished to avoid Bolshevik control in the affairs of the 
Church of Russia. It recognized and, at the requests of the churches con- 
cerned, allowed to come under its jurisdiction the Orthodox Churches of 
Finland, Latvia, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the Church of the 
Russian emigre in western Europe and elsewhere. (Since World War II 
most of these Churches were returned to Russian jurisdiction). It also 
established close and friendly relations with the Orthodox Churches in 
the Balkans and the Near East, and provided moral support to the Church 
of Russia which was being savagely persecuted by the Bolsheviks. Not- 
withstanding its own difficulties, the Church of Constantinople continued 
to assume its reponsibilities as primus inter pares among the Orthodox 
Churches throughout the world*. 

The execution of the Greek-Turkish agreement concerning the popu- 
lation exchange, and related matters, on June 10, 1930, and the Greek- 
Turkish Treaty of Friendship on October 31, 1930, provided a healthier 
atmosphere for the activities and progress of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
The long struggle, partially due to the erroneous assumption on the part 


1. Harry J. Psomiades, ““Soviet Russia and the Orthodox Church in the 
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of Papa Efthim, Patriarch Meletios and others that the Patriarchate was 
pre-eminently a culturo-political institution, ended in a reaffirmation of 
the status of the Ecumenical Patriarchate as laid down by the Lausanne 
settlement. The right of the Patriarchate to remain in Constantinople was 
recognized, and the Turkish demand that the Patriarch be persona grata 
to the Turkish Government and that he refrain from political activity 
inimical to Turkish interests was confirmed. Although the old suspicions 
toward the Patriarchate remained, it was allowed to function rather freely 
provided that relations between Athens and Ankara were cordial. 
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* BRITISH SOURCES CONCERNING 
THE GREEK STRUGGLE IN MACEDONIA, 1901-1909 


One important British source—a series of Parliamentary Papers or 
Blue Books' is already well known in Greece, and I notice that Greek 
historians sometimes refer to these publications. Indeed, these Blue Books, 
like the French Yellow Books, were studied in Greece as they appeared, 
and they came in for scathing attacks from the flourishing Athenian Press. i 
In July 1907 (just about the time when memorial services were held for 
the gallant officers, Foufas and Agras) the, admittedly, somewhat sensational 
paper Kairi («Kauwoo\») stated that the British ministers responsible for the 
publication of the Blue Books suffered from a raving and incurable Bul- 
garism and that British consuls made biassed statements based on Bulgarian 
sources, saying for example that thousands of Greeks had passed into Ma- 
cedonia in the early months of 1907. The truth was—so Kairi tells us— 
that Greek bandsmen never exceeded 200, whereas the Bulgarians had 36 
bands of 50 each (a total of 1800), which were assisted by thousands of 
peasants in arms. 

These statements about the Blue Books were hardly true. The consuls 
never reported “thousands” of Greeks invading Macedonia and they did 
not base their reports exclusively on Bulgarian sources: more often they 
relied, among others, on Turkish sources; and they had indeed private in- 


*, Paper read to the Institute for Balkan Studies, 19 April 1961. 
à 1. The titles are Correspondence and Further Correspondence concerning 
the affairs of South Eastern Europe. The first, Turkey, No 1 (1908) LXXXVII, 261, 
covers the period-December 1900 to January 1903. Thereafter we have No 2 (1903), 
LXXXVII, 575; No 3 (1903), LKXXVII, 583; No 4 (1903). CX 911; No 1 (1904) CX 381; 
No 2 (1904), CX 735; No 4 (1904)—in continuation of No 2—C111, 555; No 2 (1905) 
—in continuation of No 4 (1904)—C111, 793; No 3 (1905), CXXXVII, 175; No 1 (1906), 
CXXXVII 1; No 1 (1907)—in continuation of No 1 (1906)—C. 27; No 3 (1908)—in 
continuation of No 1 (1907)—CXXV 607. This last covers the period January 1907 
to April, 1908. The next, Turkey No 1 (1909), C.V. 943 is Correspondence respecting 
the Constitutional Movement in Turkey, and deals with the period July - Decem- 
ber 1908. On the subject of British Parliamentary Papers, see E. Prevelakis, Ta 
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formants, who were, perhaps, not always reliable. These reports had, it is 
true, many shortcomings. But I imagine that Greek historians of today 
(while noting errors, omissions, and exaggerations) will not, like “the con- 
temporary Greeks, condemn them as a whole; for, dull and prosaic as they 
are, they do at least show the great achievements of those fateful years— 
achievements which, to my mind, were as great, if not greater, than those 
of 1821; when perhaps the attitude of Europe was less unfavourable to 
Greek aspirations. 

During the Macedonian struggle, the Greeks of necessity had to 
conceal their plans and achievements. The Greek Government, when so 
tardily it came to act by encouraging the private enterprise of more ad- 
venturous Greeks, had to keep in the background, professing, when the 
British Minister called attention to bandsmen, to have heard of tobacco 
smugglers in the Gulf of Volos, promising to make enquiries (which would 
lead to nothing) and having ready at hand a long list of Bulgarian atrocities 
as an answer to accusations against the Greeks. Theotokis, Skouses (in 
whom irrelevance was a virtue) and Baltazzis defended themselves ably and 
often had the better of diplomatic repartee. But fifty years later, things 
are different. The great struggle ended in victory; and the means by which 
it was achieved and all those who played their part in it became most 
laudable subjects of historical study—a study which flourishes in this In- 
stitute, whose “Macedonian” publications are completing the picture of 
those important years in Greek national history. It was most fortunate 
indeed that Penelope Dhelta, as Mr Laourdas has shown in his excellent 
lecture’, had the happy idea of prevailing on some of the great figures— 
Karavangeli, Dhikonimos and Papazanetea—to tell their stories. And it is 
also most fortunate that Mr Modhis has written so many excellent works 
which recapture for us the age and which give us such vivid portraits of 
many who took part in the struggle ®. 

The somewhat heavy and prosaic Blue Books cannot hope to rival 
these lively Greek sources. But in their arid and somewhat unfriendly 
pages they do at least reveal the mounting Greek offensive which, as 
Karavangelis tells us, would have been less protracted if only it had been 
undertaken earlier. The statistical picture, composed laboriously every month 
in the British Consulate at Salonica, though not accurate in every detail, 
shows clearly enough at what points the battle was engaged and the results 
of actual engagements. I know of course that victory or defeat did not 
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depend entirely upon the casualities inflicted or sustained: that the victo- 
rious band was one that could roam far and wide, maintaining its com- 
munications, avoiding conflict except when it needed to extend its field, 
winning over the inhabitants and protecting them from renewed intimida- 
tion. I know also that the Greek bandsmen were very skilful in bringing 
the Bulgarians face to face with the Turkish troops, thus saving their own 
powder for another day; and I know too that an elaborate organisation of 
non-combatants worked quietly and efficiently behind the scenes. These 
and other finer points hardly ever appear in the British reports, which too 
crudely assess operations in terms of casualties. All the same, the British 
Blue Books reveal at a glance where the Greek bands were operating and 
they supply much information about the recruiting of these bands and of 
their movements across the frontier. 

But the interesting thing about the Blue Books is that they do not 
give all the reports that reached the British Government and, what is more, 
many of the reports included have been reduced by omissions. In its offi- 
cial publications, the British Government, far from exaggerating the Greek 
effort, deliberately scaled it down. This policy is clearly revealed in a 
dispatch of 8 August 1907 from Sir Edward Grey to Sir Francis Elliot. 
This dispatch is a reply to a communication in which the British Minister 
in Athens had passed on to Grey a proposal from Theotokis for a formal 
agreement with Great Britain. Theotokis, it seems, had discussed his proposal 
with the Greek King but kept it secret from his cabinet. The proposal was 
to the effect that on the break-up of the Ottoman Empire (“in two years’ 
time or it might be fifty’) the allies of Greece should ensure that she 
obtained satisfaction of heraspirations, that Epirus should be given to her 
and that her road to Constantinople should not be barred. In return Greece 
offered to improve her navy and to put her harbours at the disposal of 
the western powers. On this particular episode the unpublished British do- 
cuments (which I hope sometime to make known) shed a great deal of 
new light. But what interests us here is the British reply. Having pointed 
out that Britain did not make secret agreements, Grey went on to answer 
Theotokis’ insinuation that Britain had abandoned Greece. ‘M. Theotoky 
is no doubt aware”, wrote Grey, “that if it were to become widely known 
in Great Britain how prominent a part has lately been played by the Greek 
element in creating disturbances in Macedonia, this circumstance would 
leave a painful impression in the minds of the British public which might 
react on the political relation of the two countries, and His Excellency 
will not fail to have observed that, when asked to give figures in Parliament 
respecting outrages in Macedonia, His Majesty’s Government have hitherto 
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abstained from specifying the very large proportion of which is due to the 
action of the Greek bands’ :. 

These omissions from the Blue Books came as no surprise to-one of 
the chief contributors, Sir Robert Windham Graves, who succeeded old Sir 
Alfred Biliotti as British Consul-General in Salonica in July 1903. While 
he was on leave in England it had been suggested to him that he should 
tone down his reports. In his memoirs? he tells us: “I could not bring 
myself to act on this suggestion, and I continued to report undoubted facts 
as they were brought to my notice, although I knew that my despatches 
would suffer considerable mutilation before their publication in Blue Books, 
if they were not entirely suppressed, since it was not opportune that public 
opinion should be excited by such tales of horror when England was not 
prepared to take a strong line in Macedonia, as she had done in Crete a 
few years earlier”. 

Of these omissions in the Blue Books I am unable at present to state 
precisely what they amount to, as I have not yet finished the laborious 
task of comparing these published papers with the original documents. But 
my impression is that the omissions scale down not only Greek activity but 
also the stern measures of the Turks. Where the Turks were concerned, 
the British Government was in a dilemma. More than any other power it 
was urging the Sultan to put down the bands: but when the Turk acted, 
in what was indeed a difficult situation, his methods were such as to bring 
discredit on his advisers, and that is why Graves’s ““damning criticisms of 
Turkish methods” were entirely suppressed in the Government’s publications. 


Of even greater interest than the reports mutilated and suppressed 
are the Foreign Office minutes on both the published and the unpublished 
documents. These minutes confirm the contemporary Greek view that the 
Greek case found little sympathy in Westminster. When Consul Heathcote 
reported* from Monastir the heavy losses of a Greek band near Loshnitza 
on 29 July 1907, one enthusiastic sportsman scribbled : “A very good bag”. 
On a despatch from Merlin‘, Consul at Volos, containing some sensible 
observations on Greek policy, we have the comment: °“Unfortunately the 


1. F. O. 371/264 - 23355. 
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Greeks are well aware how successful their policy of forcible Hellenism 
has been in the past... this policy has been carried on... ever since the Bul- 
garians... and... Kutzo-Vlachs began to revolt against the tyranny of the Pa- 
triarchate... Again: “a strong Bulgaria is the best barrier to the Russian 
advance to the Bosphorous and Aegean... In a long conversation I had with 
Mr. Bourchier',.. he set forth very clearly the circumstances of the Greco- 
Bulgarian conflict... He dwelt on the fact that it was so little understood or 
believed how enormously the Bulgarian element preponderated over that of 
any other in European Turkey’’.— And so on in this vein for several pages. 
True, on this occasion, the other minute writers were not so outrageous. 
Sir Charles Hardinge (though no Philhellene) added the note: “I used to 
know Mr. Bourchier in Sofia as the mouthpiece of Prince Ferdinand and 
no-reliance is to be placed on his views which are more Bulgarian than the 
Bulgarians” °. | 
The Foreign Office minutes are also revealing in another way. They 
show quite clearly that the Macedonian question was a somewhat disturb- 
ing side-show. During these years England was moving away from a 
position of semi-isolation to one in which her allies were likely to be 
pre-determined. This change was closely related to a change in Austrian 
policy. In 1895 England refused to renew the Mediterranean Agreement 
on Austria’s terms. Shortly afterwards Austria embarked on her ten-year 
alignment with Russia, a shaky affair which nevertheless led to the 
Vienna proposals and the Mürzsteg programme of 1903. While it lasted 
this arrangement deprived both France and England of any sense of real 
urgency in Near Eastern affairs. To Austria and to Russia they left, for 
the most part, the odium of pressing for reforms at Constantinople reser- 
ving indeed the right to make their own suggestions in the event of the 
failure of the Mürzsteg programme—a right which, under the pressure of 
parliamentary opinion, they certainly exercised, though with great caution, 
seeking always the approval of the European Concert. “If we separate from 
the Concert of Europe”, wrote Grey, “and try to act alone, we shall not 
solve the Macedonian question: we shall raise the Turkish question” ®, 
In a sense, the Concert was almost perfect and yet almost entirely useless as 
far as Macedonia was concerned. That is the paradox. It was almost perfect, 
because, except for Germany, who feathered her nest at Constantinople, the 
powers were in a large measure of agreement: they were all intent on 
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maintaining the status quo. Lamsdorf, in view of the Russian Far Eastern 
position, was prepared to restrain Bulgaria. There were signs indeed that 
the Bulgarians might force Russia’s hand, but internal dissensions, Prince 
Ferdinand’s timidity ‘ and above all the lack of military preparation pre- 
vented this development until it became obvious that Russia, involved in 
conflict with Japan, could not be counted upon to come to their assistance. 
All this favoured the existence of the Concert. But, as Grey admitted in 
the House of Commons on 5 February 1908, the Concert lacked vitality 
and there was a danger it would perish because of its failure. Yet England 
continued her endeavour to keep the Concert in being, for she was afraid 
of being isolated in the Balkans. 

Outside the Balkans, the Concert did not exist. Russia, despite her 
entente with Austria, set great store on the French alliance. The French, in 
view of German policy, made every effort to compose their differences with 
England; and the British, after the failure of the Anglo-German negotiations, 
wishing moreover to underwrite the Jap alliance and to improve (through 
France) relations with Russia, mindful too of the German naval threat, 
drew closer and closer to France?. The result was that despite the existence 
of the Concert in the Near East, the Powers, in dealing with the Macedo- 
nian question, kept their eyes firmly fixed upon their alignments elsewhere. 
This indeed is evident from a study of the published British Documents 
dealing with the origins of the First World War. Volume V of this col- 
lection reproduces a great amount of material to ‘be found in the Blue 
Books; but much of the Blue Book material it omits, and, in so doing, 
omits many minutes which emphasize the subordination of the Macedonian 
problem to other considerations. Let me give a few examples. Commenting 
on certain Russian press extracts which attacked the Mürzsteg programme 
and also Austria’s Mitrovitsa railway concession, Sir Charles Hardinge 
wrote: “The Struggle between Austria and Russia in the Balkans is evid- 
ently now beginning and we shall not be bothered by Russia in Asia”? 
And a few days later (he was assuming that Germany had encouraged 


1. “It must always be remembered that Pr. Ferdinand is without personal 
courage, which is a good thing for the rest of Europe, as he will avoid at all costs 
going to war’. (Minute of Sir Charles Hardinge on Buchanan’s Despatch of 6 Fe- 
bruary, 1908. F. O. 371/581 - 4831). 

2. There are signs indeed that the British attached greater importance to the 
Entente than did the French. During the Morocco crisis they were much concerned 
lest the French should appease Germany by conceding a naval base in North Africa. 
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Austria in obtaining the railway concession): “The action of Austria and 


Germany will make Russia lean on us more and more in the future. In my 
opinion this will not be a bad thing” '. On all occasions, when trying to 
extend the scope of the reforms for the three Vilayets, the British Foreign 
Office took especial care not to cause offence to Russia ; and it was even 
hoping that a Franco-Russo-British alignment might promote reform better 


than the Austro-Russian combination acting with the mandate of the 


Powers. A minute referring to the British reform proposals of 4 April 
1908 states: “If M. Isvolsky is sufficiently courageous we should get 
German consent to these proposals and carry them, thus playing on a 
German apprehension of a Franco-Russo-British understanding in the 
Near East”?. Another minute states: “The Germans will come to heel if 
Isvolsky is firm??8, 

On the whole, Britain obtained more support from Russia than she 
did from France, despite the pressure on the French government of the 
Unified Socialist Party which favoured the British Macedonian policy. The 
French indeed were not always helpful. By way of contrast, the British 
took great care not to give the French cause to complain. When the French 
wanted British support for Fournier’s naval plans for Greece at the end 
of 1907, the British agreed to furnish it, although their own opinion was 
that a re-organised Greek Navy would prove an embarassment rather than 
an assistance’ *. When subsequently Theotokis changed his mind about 
Fournier’s naval programme, the Foreign Office, hearing that the Greek 
Prime Minister had had casual talks with Admiral Drury’s Chief of Staff, 
Captain Troubridge, was much alarmed lest Theotokis’ change of view 
should be attributed by the French Government to British Machiavellian 
designs®. 3 

This general situation which I have described tended to leave the 
Greeks in isolation, and it certainly gave rise to a sense of great frustra- 
tion among them. It was not, however, entirely unfavourable, for, at the 
same time, it restrained Bulgaria and prevented her from making war on 
Turkey. It therefore provided the opportunity for Greece to do two very 
necessary things: to deprive the Bulgarians of their dominating position in 
Macedonia and to improve the Greek navy and army so that in more 
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favourable circumstances she could play a dominating role in the solution 
of the Macedonian question. Her achievement during this peried, when 
we remember the difficulties with which she was confronted, was truly 
remarkable. She was a small country of only 2,600,000 souls: her young 


men were leaving for America at the rate of 2,500 a month: the influx 


of well over 20,000 refugees from Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia neces- 
sitated the building of five new towns at a cost of over 12 million drachmas. 
Much of her revenue was assigned to servicing a gold debt which was 
under the control of an international commission. Money was needed for 
railway expansion, for re-arming her forces with up-to-date Mannlicher 
rifles and with French 75 mm. Schneider guns, and for improving her navy, 
which was small and semi-obsolete. Her strategic and potential military 
importance was underestimated except by experts like Admiral Fournier, 
whose plans, however, found little favour in Greece. Her bargaining power, 
both in the diplomatic and financial world, was weak; her alliance value 
was underrated; and it was hard to live down the disaster of 1897. Hence 
her claims in Macedonia and Epirus found little support in European 
circles; and her activities there were frowned upon by every European 
government. Nevertheless, through the great enterprise of individuals, she 
fought a rearguard action in Macedonia and even moved. over to a kind 
of offensive, thus preventing the irreparable loss of territory which was 
eventually acquired in more favourable circumstances, but only after three 
major wars, at the treaties of Bucharest and Neuilly. 

Of the Greek offensive in Macedonia the British sources provide a 
fairly detailed picture. They also provide considerable information con- 
cerning the Servian effort and the policy and military measures of the local 
Turks. Above all they show very adequately the weight of the Bulgarian 
onslaught, explaining at the same time why it was not greater and more 
effective than it actually was. They provide, in short, a very clear and a 
very detached survey of events in the three Vilayets or Salonica, Monastir 
and Uskub. As such they have a value in themselves: they give the sub- 
stance of British intelligence and the British interpretation of that intel- 
ligence—which, of course, is all part of the history of the Macedonian 
question. But whether these documents have anything to add to established 
facts and whether they provide accurate information are questions not 
easily answered. I can however make certain observations. 

Up to July 1903 when Biliotti was Consul General at Salonica, much 
of the information came from Greek sources, and the Greek case was very 


adequately and fully stated. Biliotti, a Greek from Rhodes, was in sympathy 


with Hellenic aspirations, as was also Dr. Theodorides, British Vice-Consul 
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at Serres. These two officers had had long experience of the Turkish Empire 
and of Bulgarian methods, and they saw through the Bulgarian attempt to 
provoke the Turks into committing atrocities, thus incurring the wrath of 
Europe. They also saw quite clearly that the Bulgarians, under the cover 
of a religious and social movement, were endeavouring to obtain the whole 
of Macedonia. Taking great pains over their enquiries, they challenged the 
account given in the Times of 5th December 1902 of the Turkish action 
in the Kazas of Melnik, Djuma-Bala, Razlog and Petritch on the occasion 
of the Bulgarian rising during the autumn of 1902. They pointed out that 
the Turks had lost 350 men in the Kresna def ile, that the Bulgarians had 
murdered Greeks at Matchoukovo, and they subjected Bulgarian com- 
plaints, which had been loudly voiced in the press, to searching examination. 
Biliotti called in his doctor to examine Ivan Constandin’s “charred LODE 
which turned out to be a mild case of frost bite. Others whom Dr Zanna 
examined showed no signs of injury. Biliotti could also point out that some 
of the alleged tortures were physically impossible; that there could be no 
Bashibuzouks from the entirely Christian village of Novo Selo; that indi- 
vidual petitioners were entirely ignorant of what had been written over 
their names. He also explained that the European picture of starving 
Turkish soldiers always robbing peasants was quite fantastic : Turkish sol- 
diers had a good bread ration, part of which they sold; if you had a guest 
you always tried to give him “‘soldiers’ bread”? :. 

When Graves took over the Consulate from Biliotti (he had pre- 
viously succeeded him in Crete four years earlier) there was a marked 
change in the British reports. The first thing he did on arrival at Salonica 
was to get rid of Biliotti’s agents who—so he tells us in his Memoirs?— 
showed “a decided bias in favour of the Greek as opposed to the Bul- 
garian claims in Macedonia”. By that time consular officers like Fon- 
tana of Uskub and Pissurica at Monastir had been replaced by a dif- 
ferent type of official. Graves himself relied to a greater extent than Bi- 
liotti on Turkish sources. He was able, when the organisation developed, 
to obtain reports from the European officers in the Turkish gendarmerie— 
an organisation, which, incidentally, was largely Biliotti’s idea; and he seems 
often to have received information from newspaper reporters and from 
people working with the foreign religious missions. He had also many con- 
tacts with members of the Balkan Committee, whose ideas he tended to 


1. See Blue Books “Turkey No 1 (1903)’’, pp. 271-74, 218 - 84 and “Turkey 
No 3 (1903)’’, pp. 6-10, 56 - 61. 
2. Op. cit. p. 197. 
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share. He certainly did not see eye to eye with his own government. Unlike 
his chief at Constantinople, Sir Nicholas O’Conor, he was never optimistic 
about the reform programme, or indeed about the reformed gendarmerie, 
though he was highly appreciative of the individual efforts of British officers 
like Fairholme, Bonham, Elliot, Grogan and others, who were his friends. 
In so far as he had any constructive ideas at all he favoured a “Cretan” 
solution, little realising that this solution if applied to Macedonia would 
have made the three Vilayets into another Eastern Roumelia'. This indeed 
was the view which had found some favour with Lansdowne. “There seemed 
to me”, wrote Lansdowne to Monson, Ambassador in Paris, reporting a con- 
versation with the French Ambassador, “only two possible solutions of 
the Macedonian difficulty. Macedonia might be either joined to Bulgaria, 
or given an autonomous régime under a Governor virtually independent of 
the Sultan. My impression was that the former would not obtain the support 
of the Signatory Powers (of the Treaty of Berlin)” ?. Grey, however—and 
this was fortunate for Greece—preferred to persevere with the thankless 
task of trying to establish European control: and though he did indeed 
contemplate the plan of having a Christian Governor of the three Vilayets 
he was content to work out a less drastic solution in company with Russia 
— which fell considerably short of the “Cretan” solution favoured by Graves, 
who had a very poor opinion of his superiors in London. 

All the same Graves was a conscientious official and in spite of the 
limitations of his sources and his lack of sympathy for Greek aspirations, 
he compiled good reports. As he was out to show that the Greeks were 
the principal trouble-makers in the three Vilayets, he reported as a matter 
of course the Greek offensive. Hence his reports have a certain historical 
value. Their publication during the heat of the struggle was indeed dis- 
pleasing to the Greeks, for these reports ignored Greek claims and were 
generally unsympathetic. What is more they tended to stress the rather 
senseless acts of terrorism (which, as we know, the leaders of the Greek 
Macedonian movement regretted); and, at the same time, they f requently 


1. Graves’s views came in for much misrepresentation, mainly through the 
garbled version of a memorandum by the Bulgarian, Tosheff, which the Turks planted 
in the German language newspaper, Vossiche Zeitung. Graves was in London when 
the newspaper article reached the Foreign Office. He was invited to give his com- 
ments, which are to be found in an interesting memorandum of 29 July 1908 (F.O. 
371/584 - 24075). He was alleged to have proposed a constitution for Macedonia. 

2. 20 February 1904. British Documents Vol. V, p. 68. 
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excused Bulgarian acts of terrorism on the grounds that the Greek activities 
had provoked them, omitting to mention that those Greek activities had 
been originally provoked by Bulgarian atrocities. If I had time I could give 
many instances of this. But the point I wish to make is that Graves’s re- 
ports (and the same is true of those of his successor, Lamb) show forcibly 
the Greek achievement—or at least much of it, for we must remember that 
some of the finer points of it do not figure in the British reports, which 
tend to give only the engagements and the casualties of the battle, that 
is to say only the tactical position and not the overhaul strategic picture. 

Nevertheless, these reports made a great impression in the Foreign 
Office who realised that by 1907 the Greeks were on top and Bulgarians 
in retreat. A minute states:... “the great preponderance in the number of 
Bulgarians killed over that of Greeks is due—as our Consular reports 
show—to the greater activity of the Greek bands...” 1. It was also rea- 
lised that the Greek bands, though less numerous, were better organised 
and more skilful. Commenting on a document describing the Greek Mace- 
donian organisation—a document which had been found on a Greek 
arrested at Monastir in early February 1908—Sir Charles Hardinge wrote: 
“Tt will be difficult to defeat this organisation’®. What amazed the 
Foreign Office on reading Graves’s and Lamb’s reports was the failure 
of the Turks to annihilate the Greek bands as effectively as they annihilated 
the Bulgarian. At first the Turks made very little effort to do so and 
providing the Greek bands did not go out of their way to attack the Turks 
they were left unmolested. Later, when under constant pressure from the 
Powers they made some effort to chastise the Greeks, they were usually 
unsuccessful and not infrequently found themselves involved in hostilities 
with Bulgarians against whom the Greeks had skilfully manoeuvred them. 
When Mursurus Pasha dutifully reported to Grey the successes of the 
Turks in July 1907, the comment of the Foreign Office was: “It is to be 
feared that this extensive pursuit of the bands will merely end by leay- 
ing the Greeks masters of the situation...” *. Harvey, British Member 
of the Financial Commission at Salonica, confirmed this view. He told 
Grey that the Turks could deal with Bulgarians and even with Servians 
but not with the Greeks who, on nearly all occasions managed to escape‘. 
When in the spring of 1908 the Bulgarian Macedonian Congress abolished 


1. F. O. 371/380 - 12053. 

2. Minute on Erskine to Lamb, Serres, 15 March 1908. F, O. 371/52 - 9845. 
3. F. O. 371/380 - 26329. . 

4. Grey to O’Beirne, 6 Aogust 1907, F. O. 371/380 - 26670. 
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its bands, it was making a virtue out of necessity: these bands had been 
outmatched by the Greeks: all that remained to be done was once again 
to throw dust again in the eyes of Europe’. 

To throw dust in the eyes of Europe was for the Bulgarians a not 
unpromising venture. For many years, European opinion had been largely 
ill-informed and mis-informed of the Macedonian question. In England, 
Gladstone’s “Bulgarian Massacres”, which had some reality in its day, had 
become a myth and the opinion was ready to believe that, events of 1902-8 
were a repetition of the old familiar scene. Disraeli, who had frustrated 
San Stephano, was looked upon by many as an outmoded charlatan, and 
the liberal idea of “breasts of freemen”’ as the foil to Russian expansion 
was acomfortable and doctrinnaire conception. All these sentiments were 
part of the mental equipment of the Balkan Committee, which, as the 
Times? pointed out, made the mistake of thinking the Turks solely to 
blame. Though its emissaries paid fleeting visits to the scene, they saw 
only what they expected to see—the sufferings of Christian peasants some 
of whom played only a reluctant part in the struggle. Sympathy for such 
people was laudable enough; but failure to see the design of the Bulgarian 
Government and of those who in their various ways acted independently 
of it was another matter. Unfortunately for Greece, the Balkan Committee 
seems to have had in Britain and Europe an influence not usually enjoyed 
by such organisations. As Rhallys pointed out (and his observation is sub- 
stantiated by the numerous petitions which reached the Foreign Office 
from churches and other bodies) the followers of the Balkan Committee 
had a very mis-informed religious attitude to the question and knew next 
to nothing of the political problems. It is interesting to note however 
that it was not until 1907 that Sir Edward Grey paid much attention to 
the Balkan Committee. 

The Greek case received very little hearing, despite the money spent 
upon it and the energy with which it was presented. In part this is to be 
explained by the relations of the Powers and Greece’s lack of alliance value. 
But there are other explanations. For nearly a hundred years the Greeks 
had occupied the attention of Europe. The Greeks were known: but they 


1. Another possible explanation is that Isvolsky had promised the Bulgarians, 
if they kept quiet, eventual acquisition of Macedonia, provided Serbia obtained the 
Kossovo Vilayet and part of Old Serbia. Buchanan reported to Grey (Sofia, 28 April 
1908, F. O. 371/583 - 15245) that he had obtained this information from a reliable 
private source. 

2. 3 August 1907. 
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were now known largely through their failings and not their virtues—which 
was the reverse of the situation a century before. They were regarded as 
trouble-makers in the East. As the Times pointed out, they had acted 
precipitately in 1897 (though in point of fact only two bands had crossed 
the frontier without authority); they had thrusted in Crete; and they were 
acting recklessly again, trusting that Europe would rescue them from all 
their follies. What strikes one as one studies this period is the absence of 
Philhellenes : there was no Parliamentarian like James Monk who had spoken 
so loudly for the Cretans: and no great literary figures or prominent jour- 
nalists to state the Greek case. 

It was fortunate for Greece that certain Greeks both from within 
and. without the Kingdom had faith in themselves and that they succeeded 
in inducing so many of their brothers to make a sacrifice for Hellenism. 
Many names could be mentioned: those who stand out, I think, are: Me- 
tropolitan Karavangeli, the ““Germanos’” of the Macedonian struggle, who 
sounded the tocsin from the Metropolitan Church at Kastoria; the Consuls, 
Kallergi at Monastir, Sachtouris at Serres, Koromelas at Salonica, Ma- 
vroudi at Kavalla and Dragoumi at Dedeagatch; Kota of Roulia; Vangeli, 
leader of the first Greek band; Georghi of Nenkovani and his nephew 
Nikola; Exadhaktilos, Mazarakis and Tsontos; Kaoudis, Dhikonimos, Pe- 
rakis, Volanis, the brothers Vardas, Dalipis, Vlachakis, Vranas, Kalome- 
nopoulos, and above all Pavlos Melas, the Byron of the Macedonian 
Struggle, whose early death : impressed on all the worthiness and the dire 
necessity of the crusade. 

For Melas, as for many who took part in the struggle, the cause 
was sacred. Like many of his compatriots who went to serve in Macedo- 
nia he came from a family with ample means; and, had he so chosen, he 
could have lived a life of ease, for the duties of an officer in the regu- 
lar Hellenic army were not at that time particularly onerous. But he rea- 
lised instinctively that the whole future of Hellenism was at stake; and, 
as the many letters he wrote in the summer of 1904 show, he realised 
that every effort must be made to prevent the loss of those parts of 
Macedonia which were essentially Greek ?. His noble example was follo- 
wed by many others, including all those Cretans who joined the bands. 
It is true indeed (and we get glimpses of this in the British sources) that 
there were dissensions among the Greeks; and there were times indeed 


1. 13 October 1904. 
2. Ilavhos Meläc. Broygapia (Ed. ““Néa Zi") Athens, 1926, passim. 
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when these dissensions seemed likely to lead to disaster; but in the end 
the fight was won, and it was won for the most part, not, as was gene- 
rally believed in Western Europe, by armed brigands and uncivilised mur- 
derers, but by Greeks of substance who, like Melas, sacrificed everything 
for the cause of Hellenism. Their methods, or at least some of them, 
were not approved in Western Europe and their aims found, as we have 
seen, but little sympathy. But these methods, were not of their own choo- 
sing: these Greeks were called upon to combat an organisation which had 
adopted terrorist methods and which was firmly entrenched in most of 
Macedonia. Only with great difficulty did they finally build up a counter- 
organisation and only with difficulty did they achieve victory. It is chiefly 
to their efforts that today Thessaloniki is a Greek city and that other 
fair cities in Macedonia—Kavala, Drama, Serres, Florina, Kozani, Kasto- 
ria and Edessa—lie within the confines of the Hellenic Kingdom. 


Birkbeck College, University of London DOUGLAS DAKIN 


AN EARLY IRON AGE CEMETERY 
AT VERGINA, NEAR BEROEA 


To the memory of T. J. Dunbabin 


In 1855 the French archaeologist L. Heuzey discovered the ruins of 
the hellenistic palace of Palatitsia, which he partially excavated in 1861. 
The palace is beautifully situated; it lies between the villages Palatitsia and 
Vergina, very near the latter and at a distance of seventeen kilometers to 
the south-east of Beroea. Heuzey dated the palace from the fifth century 
B.C. but recent research by Professor K. A. Rhomaeos proves that it cannot 
be older than the third century B.C. Of the same period is the splendid 
barrel-vaulted tomb of Vergina, which has been published by Professor 
Rhomaeos and which, next to the palace, is the most notable monument 
in this area!. 

It is not certain what was the name of the city whose ruined walls are 
still burried under the surrounding fields. Heuzey suggested (and Rhomaeos 
accepts this) there was the Macedonian city of Valla. Of this city however 
we have no historical evidence and only its name has been preserved by 
literary tradition. 

Nevertheless, recent archaeological research of the area in question 
has provided more important evidence about this site. One marble grave- 
stone with a beautiful relief and a four-verse epigram, which can be dated 
from the middle of the fourth century B.C., proves that life in this city 
began long before the hellenistic palace and the vaulted tomb were built 
and that there must have existed a city which shared the civilization of 
the rest of Greece*. This stele is not the only relic of the early “Valla’’. 


1. The first mention of the Palace of Vergina is in the book of L. Heuzey, 
Le Mont Olympe et L’Acarnanie, Paris 1860. The results of the excavations of 1861 
were published in the excellent book of L. Heuzey and H. Daumet, Mission Ar- 
chéologique de Macedoine, Paris 1876. About the recent research we have two articles 
by Professor K. A. Rhomaeos. The first was published in “Pharos of Northern 
Greece‘, Thessaloniki 1940 (=K. A. Rhomaeos, Mixoà Melernuara, p. 111 ff) and 
the second in ’Aoyaoloyuxÿ “Epnuegis of 1953 - 1954 (Volume to the Memory of 
Prof. G. P. Oeconomos) p. 141 - 150. About the barrel-vaulted tomb of Vergina see 
K. A. Rhomaeos, ‘O Maxedovixòs tapos tic Beoyivas, Athens 1951, Society of Mace- 
donian Studies, No 14. 

2. Man. Andronikos, Deux stèles funéraires grecques de Vergina, Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 79, 1955, p. 87-101. 
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Several vases of the fourth, fifth, and even the sixth centuries B.C. affirm 
the early existence of this city and its contact with southern Greece, 
whence the vases came. 

Important as these findings are they do not permit of definite con- 
clusions as to the territorial extent of, or as to the level of the civilisation 
of this city in this remote spot in Macedonia. We have, however, further 
information. A little to the north of the vaulted tomb in the area lying 
between the north-eastern borders of the village of Vergina and the torrent 
which divides the environs of Vergina from those of Palatitsia, there 
are tumuli which number more than 300. Heuzey had noticed these but 
had had no time to excavate them. During the German occupation of 
Greece (1940-1944) the German Dr Exner® attempted a cursory investi- 
gation. Findings by chance which I first saw in 1951 convinced me that 
these tumuli (or at least some of them) must be much older than the 
hellenistic period and that a systematic excavation of this unique cemetery 
would yield precious evidence about this area. 

In the summer of 1951 funds provided by the Greek Ministry of 
Education permitted a first, tentative excavation*. The results of it confirmed 
my impressions and thanks to a generous grant from the Archaeological 
Society excavations were continued until the summer of 1960 (there being 
an interruption from 1954 to 1956). Altogether 29 tumuli were thoroughly 
investigated, with the result that we have now a very complete and accurate 
picture of this extremely interesting cemetery, which dates from the early 
iron age *. 

As is known, under the special cultural conditions in Macedonia, the 
period of prehistory extends down to the end of the seventh century B.C. 
—a period in Macedonian civilization which corresponds to the protogeometric 
(1050-900 B.C.) and geometric periods (900-700 B.C.) and the early archaic 
period (700 - 600 B.C.) in the rest of Greece". Indeed the “early iron age” in 
Macedonia coincides chronologically more or less with that age in northern 
Europe and extends over a period of four or five centuries. Lack of 


3. Ch. Makaronas, Xoovixa ’Agyarodoyixa 1940 - 1950, Maxedovixà B, 1951, § 77. 
Cf. § 75. See also Arch. Anzeiger 1942, c. 187, and Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
64, 1944, p. 93. 

4.°Cf. B.C.H. 76, 1952, p. 228. 

5. Ioaxtixà AgyaroRoyixijs “Etargeias 1952, p. 211 - 259. 1953, p. 141 - 158. Tò 
*Eoyov tic “Agyatohoytxnc “Etargetas 1957, p. 40 - 42. 1958, p. 81 - 84. 1959, p. 53 - 57. 
1960, p. 87-92. Cf. B.C.H. 77, 1952, p. 224 - 225. 78, 1954, p. 140. 82, 1958, p. 765 - 
766. 83, 1959, p. 692 - 695. 84, 1960, p. 778 - 783. 

6. W. A. Heurtley, Prehistorie Macedonia, Cambridge 1939. 
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evidence, however, prevents us from attempting detailed subdivision of this 
age. Until now, though there have been sporadic f indings, only two exca- 
vations of tombs of this period have provided material for study. These 
are the excavations of tombs in Pateli near Florina by Russian archaeo- 
logists at the end of the nineteenth century and the excavation at Chausitsa 
by the Englich archaeologist Stanley Casson. The material of the Russian 
excavations was sent to the museum of Constantinople where it still remains, 
and no systematic report has been published about it. Apart from a short 
preliminary report in Russian, which is inaccessible to most scholars, there 
is no scholarly publication on this excavation’. As for the excavations at 
Chausitza, these were limited in extent and therefore do not yield sufficient 
evidence for the study of this period *. 

Another small excavation was made in the area around Caterini in 
the years before World War II, but the findings are unknown to most 
specialists as no detailed survey has been published, and I myself have 
been unable to trace any of the findings of this excavation in the Museum 
of Thessalonike. The only information we have about that is in the most 
useful report by Mr Ch. Macaronas, Ephore of antiquities, which was 
published in the first volume of Makedonika®. It follows, then, that the 
excavations of the cemetery of Vergina is the first investigation of this 
period in Macedonia on a large scale, and the findings, though they may 
not solve all the problems, provide at least a sound basis which will permit 
further research to proceed with more assurance. It is interesting to note 
that there were found 450 vases and over 500 bronze, iron, and gold 
objects and that the number of graves it was possible to examine carefully 
exceed 200. 

The detailed reports of the excavations in 1952 and 1953 have al- 
ready been published, as have also short reports (with photographs) of the 
excavations-made in the years 1956 to 1960. The final publication is already 
being prepared and we hope that shortly it will be available to scholars. 
Meanwhile it was thought to be useful to present here a brief survey of 
the main points that result from these excavations. 


7. Cf. Heurtley, op.c. p. 104. The publication of L. Rey, Albania, IV p. 40-61, 
is based on the report of the Russian excavator M. Milioukov. It is worthy to be 
noted that during that excavation the great byzantinologist A. A. Vasiliev had taken 
part being very young then. (The information was given to me by himself in 1953). 

8. Anyhow itis the only one published carefully. Annual of the British School 
at Athens, 24, p. 1-33, 26, p. 1-29. 

9, Maxedovixa A, 1940, p. 490. 
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As already mentioned, the cemetery of Vergina consists of more than 
300 tumuli (PI. I, 1) which are to be found in the region between the north- 
eastern confines of the village and the torrent which lies 500 meters to 
the east. In the center of the cemetery the tumuli are so close that it is 
only with difficulty that one can distinguish the separate groups. In the 
northern part groups of four to five up to eight to nine can be discerned. 
The diameter of the smaller tumuli varies from eight to ten meters while 
that of the larger ones in roughly 20 meters. The heights are in relation 
to the diameters, varying from 0.50 meter to two meters (PL 2): 

The excavations proved that the earliest tombs date from the be- 
ginning of the iron age (1050 - 1000 B.C.) and that tumuli continued to be 
constructed until about 500 B.C. Later, in hellenistic times, many of the 
old tumuli were used again for a second time. This destroyed in most 
cases the older graves, since, in these later years, the constructors, instead 
of digging a simple shaft, constructed more permanent tombs of poros- 
stone (Fig. 2). In some cases these more recent graves were large (of ten two 
to three meters in length) and consequently in order to be constructed they 
had to destroy the earlier burials (Pl. II, 3). It is moreover very probable that 
near these old tombs, further, entirely new tumuli were made in hellenistic 
times, the result being that today it is not easy to distinguish, from super- 
ficial observation, the older ones from the hellenistic. In most cases these 
hellenistic tumuli were discovered and plundered by ancient robbers so 
that only a few remains have come to us. It is worth noting that in 
one case we were fortunate to discover the iron weapons which the robbers 
had evidently thrown out of the tomb. What is even more fortunate is 
that the spearhead and the cavowrio were in excellent preservation and it 
is clear that they must have belonged to a huge spear, no doubt to a 
sarissa, the famous weapon of the Macedonian phalanx. 

In making our excavations, however, we concentrated on the graves of 
the early iron age which were essentially intact, though it should be noted 
that mechanised farming has caused some damage to the graves on the 
borders of those tumuli not protected by the earth of the mound. The 
tombs are made of red soil, which is not to be found in the area of the 
cemetery. Hence we can say with certainty that the red soil was brought 
from a distance especially for the construction of the mound. In each 
tumulus were found many burials, a fact which shows that it probably 
belonged to a family. It is also probable that each group of tumuli be- 
longed to a group of families which were related by blood ties, that is 
to say a clan. All the burials found so far are inhumations and only two 
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cases of cremation have been noted. Some of these tumuli have a stone 
enclosure in the shape of a nearly perfect circle. This enclosure, made of 
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Fig. 2. Hellenistic tomb. Plan and sections. 


a row of stones and covered by the earth of the tumulus reminds one of 
the homeric tomb of Patroclos (Fig. 3). 
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The burials in each tumulus are not uniform. In one tomb we 
can find: 1) burials in simple shafts either under the surface of the earth or 
in the soil above it covered by the mound (PI. II, 4), 2) burials in tombs 
made of stone (Pl. III, 6), 3) burials in big pithoi (Fig. 4, PI. III, 5). These 
tombs (shafts, built of stone, and pithoi) have no specific orientation nor are 
they regularly arranged. Nevertheless one can distinguish a tendency to a 
radiant arrangement around the center of the tomb, this being effected how- 


Fig. 3. Tumulus A with the stone enclosure. 


ever without absolute symmetry and without strict regularity. It was often 
found difficult to determine the limits of the tomb for a shaft had been 
dug in the earth of the mound and then refilled, so no sign was left 
distinguishing the tomb from the rest of the tumulus. 

It was hoped that the limits of the tomb could be determined by the 
skeletons of the dead. In nearly all cases, however, no bones have been 
preserved. Indeed a few teeth only have been found, and in some cases 
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traces of the bigger bones (shins and thighs). The only instances where parts 
of skeletons were found were those of burials in pithoi. It would seem that 
the soil, which is deficient in calcium has, in nearly all cases, caused the 
complete decomposition of the skeleton. Hence it is only in the offerings and 
the objects belonging to the dead that we have definite evidence of a burial. 

It is fortunate indeed that in most cases the dead had been buried 
with characteristic objects around them, weapons for the men and ornaments 


Fig. 4. A pithos burial. Plan and section. 


(jewels) for the women. In addition there were two vases, one near the head 
and the other at the feet (Pl. III, 7). These two vases allow us to calculate 
with accuracy the length of the tomb. We may also note that, as a rule, 
one of the vases was a jug, that is to say, a vase with a narrow neck, for 
holding liquid, while the second was an open vase intended for holding 
some kind of food. The actual shapes of the vases found in the 29 tumuli 
in question display numerous variations and the excavations of Vergina 
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have therefore considerably added to the catalogue of shapes of vases of 
the early iron age in Macedonia, made by Heurtley ‘°. We shall deal with 
these vases at the end of this article, Here we deal with them only from 
the point of view of offerings and of the help they give in determining 
the limits of the tomb. We can be sure that two vases were placed at the 
head and feet of the dead because: 1) one vase, usually the narrow necked, 
is found at a small distance above the place where the teeth are found, 
2) the distance where the second vase is found is equivalent to the height 
of a man (1.50 to 1.80m.) The rest of the objects help us to complete 
. the picture of the dead at the hour of burial. We were especially fortunate 
in our finds in cases of burials of rich women. We were lucky to find in 
the tombs we excavated exceptionally rich burials which provide precious 
material for study. In such burials we can locate the head of the person 
and form a clear picture of the body as far as the waist. And in one 
case, where there were probably two bracelets round the ankles of the 
woman buried there, the picture can be reconstructed from head to feet. 

In burial I of tumulus Y (PI. IV, 8) the jug with cut-away neck, charac- 
teristic of the Macedonian pottery of this period, which is seen fallen side- 
wards, should be figured as being placed erect full of the liquid (wine ?) at the 
left of the head over the left shoulder. The head should be figured as 
lying between the two groups of oblong bronze ornaments to the left. 
These curious ornaments, typical of the Vergina cemetery, adorned the 
head of the dead. Each is 0.25 m. long, consisting of a narrow cylinder 
formed by a thick spiral wire. These ornaments undoubtedly were hanging 
in threes on each temple and were bound together on the upper part by a 
bronze ‘button’ which is seen turned upside down at the end of the group 
on the left. Two small whitish circles can be distinguished in the picture: 
they are gold rings of three spirals each, which adorned the ends of the 
curls of the head. By the handle of the vase a few beeds of electron can 
be seen, belonging to the necklace round the neck. To the right one can 
notice two big spectacle-fibulae which fastened the garment on the shoulders 
(the fibula of the left is half covered by the vase) and which after the 
decay of the body remained in situ. Immediately below the fibula of the 
left shoulder is a striking bronze bracelet consisting of thirteen spirals. 
Its situation shows that the woman must have worn it on her left arm 
bent at the elbow and resting on the chest. Further to the right of the 
picture one can see two circular objects with a small projection and a 


10. Op. c. p. 232 - 239. 
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round shaped piston wedge at the center. They are two bronze shield-bosses. 
The place where they were found leaves no doubt about their use. They 
adorned and fastened the belt at the waist. This belt must have been made 
of cloth or leather for it has entirely decayed !!. The second vase cannot 
be seen in the picture; it was found at a 0.80 m. distance from the shield- 
bosses, that is to say near the feet of the dead. 

The burial described above is one of the richer ones but it is not 
the richest. In another burial of the same tomb (burial Y IIl), which un- 
fortunately was disturbed by the plowing, we found at the place of the 
head a very interesting bronze diadem with geometric designs (Pl. IV, 9).This 
diadem is unique in the Vergina cemetery. We must suppose that the woman 
whose head was adorned with such an exceptional ornament would have had 
analogous ornaments on her hands and belt, but we cannot be certain of 
this because of the partial destruction of the tomb. 

In three other cases we found a different form of belt. In the middle 
of the grave we discovered beautiful bronze buttons which had been un- 
doubtedly fastened to the cloth or the leather of the belt (PI. V, 10). 

These variations in women’s dress are many and it is not possible to 
mention them all in this brief survey. We may note however that in many 
cases where the garment was not fastened on the shoulders with a fibula 
it was secured by very long pins, some of which are 0.30 m. in length. 

During our last excavations (1959 - 1960) we were fortunate to find 
unexpectedly three ornaments, which, as far as I know, are unique. In 
excavating the graves D III, AA I and AE V (the last being the richest burial 
of the cemetery) we found among other ornaments triple double axes. In 
burial ® III the axe was found at the right shoulder, in AA I, above it, and 
in grave AE V the axe was situated above the left shoulder. It is not easy 
to determine whether it was a sort of amulet worn by the dead, as we 
may suppose by the place where it was found in burial ® III, or whether 
it was just placed near the head as in the other two cases (PL. Vy 11): 

The men’s graves are less rich. Very seldom did we find a bronze 
ring or other small and trivial bronze ornament. We usually found in these 
burials some. iron weapons, usually a sword (Pl. VI, 12) or a spearhead 
(PI. VI, 13), or arrowheads or a dagger or knife. These weapons are not 
very well preserved, because, as is known, iron so easily corrodes. Ne- 


11. Extensive study about the shield-bosses has been published by the late Gero 
von Merhart: Über blecherne Zierbuckel (Faleren), Jahrbuch des Römish - Ger- 
manischen Zentralmuseums, Mainz, 3, 1956 (Festschrift für E. Sprockhoff) p. 28-104, 
Abb. 1-12. 
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vertheless in some cases the main body of the sword (the blade) and parts 
of the hilt were fairly well preserved, thus permitting a typological classi- 
fication. Naturally the wooden part of the hilt has entirely disappeared, 
though there were indeed traces of wood remaining. Similar traces prove 
that the sheath was also wooden. All the swords found belong to the so- 
called “northern type”, that is to say they originate in central Europe *. 
From their place in the tombs it was obvious, as was to be expected, 
that they were hung on the left side of the warrior. In some cases 
however it was placed with the hilt downwards and the point toward the 
head of the dead. 

As already mentioned, in every burial two vases were placed and our 
excavations of Vergina have yielded more than 450 of these. Here it is 
not possible to examine fully all the types or give a detailed description 
of them all. But we shall note however some special characteristics of the 
main types. | 

The most usual shape is a jug with cut-away neck (PI. VII, 14). This 
kind of vase has a long tradition in Macedonian pottery and continues, as 
it seems, to the last period of the prehistory of Macedonia, if not until 
the beginnings of the Macedonian historic period (5th century B.C.) '*. The 
forms found in Vergina have a characteristic variety but it is not easy to 
determine the chronological evolution of the type. Most of the vases 
have the usual twisted handle, which Heurtley believes to be the distinctive 
feature of the ““Lausitz”’ pottery. 

Another type represented in many examples from Vergina is an open 
vase with two handles that form a button- or disc-like end (Pl. VII, 15). 
Similar handles have come from Olynthus and from vases found in the 
area of Thessalonike '*. 

A third shape, typical of Vergina, is an open bowl which has flat 
rims and holes at four points, or two perforated ears with two small holes 
between them, or sometimes two perforated ears and two plain. We 
suppose that these forms imitate wooden originals. 

Other shapes of which we have many examples are small amphoras 
and “hydrias’’, the open vases with high swung handles (like those of a 
cantharos), a form very well known in Macedonia, and cups with one 
handle. All these are hand-made and of local clay containing much mica. 


12. See V. Gordon Childe, The Danube in Prehistory, Oxford 1929, Pl. 11. 

13. See Heurtley, op. c. 

14. Heurtley op. c. p. 239 and D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, V, 
PI. 24. Cf. Iloaxtixà 1953, p. 156. 
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They are not decorated but they are carefully fashioned, of good crafts- 
manship, and well baked. 

We can add to these vases some others, of which we have a few 
examples but which are very important for archaeological research. 

First of all we have some vases fluted orgrooved on the body, of very 
dark colour varying from grey to black (Pl. VIII, 19). The most common of 
them are two-handled, there being very few open vases with one handle. The 
contour and the form of the handle suggests a metal original. This group 
of vases resemble those of the “Lausitz” civilization and we suppose that 
they belong to the tribes that came to Macedonia at the end of the bronze 
age, that is to say during the last century of the 2nd millenium B.C. ‘5. 

To the second category belong vases which have painted decoration 
of simple geometric designs of dark brown colour over the surface of the 
clay. These vases follow the old Macedonian tradition which is mostly 
known from the finds at Boubousti. Nevertheless there is already the influ- 
ence of a new style, which appears in southern Greece after the Mycenaean 
period and flourished in the tenth century B.C. (1050-900), namely the 
protogeometric pottery. The vases of this style have as a typical decorative 
element concentric circles or semicircles. Specimens of this protogeometric 
style have been found in many parts of Macedonia. The finds at the ceme- 
tery of Vergina has enriched the collection of protogeometric vases of Mace- 
donia by adding a considerable number of vases of many forms (Pl. VIII, 16). 
The most common are the skyphos, the small trefoil-lipped oenochoe, and a 
kind of one handled cups. Some vases of this group are the best specimens 
of protogeometric vases that have been discovered until now in Macedonia, 

Of special interest are two vases of local manufacture which were 
discovered in two tombs of Vergina. They are two small pyxis each with 
three very small handles and they have the well known and characteristic 
form of the latest Mycenaean period (Pl. VIII, 18).These two vases prove that 
there was a direct contact with the Mycenaean world and provide an evi- 
dence for the early dating of the older burials. 

Yet another vase, the only one of its kind found at Vergina, proves 
that Vergina had relations with the most remote parts of the Greek world. 
It also provides good evidence for the lowest chronological terminus of 
the cemetery. In tomb I, which had been entirely disturbed by the con- 
struction of a large hellenistic tomb, were discovered pieces of an amphora, 
its decoration consisting of bands and stylized branches in colour. (Figs 9 


15. Heurtley op. c. p. 98. 
16. Cf. N.R. D’A. Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, Oxford 1952, p. 179 ff. 
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PI. VIII, 17). An exactly similar amphora was discovered in Olynthus and 
is now in the Archaeological Museum of Thessalonike. Another similar 
amphora was discovered in Cyprus and is now in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. It was indeed in this remote Greek island of Cyprus, at 
Amathus to be precise, that these vases were made in the last years of 
the sixth century B.C. 1’. 


Fig. 5. The Cypriot amphora. 


The study of all these findings (clay vases, bronze ornaments, iron 
weapons) confirms that the cemetery of Vergina belongs to the early iron 
age. Certain findings such as vases of Mycenaean form, some bronze 
bow-fibulae and other ornaments show that the oldest graves belong to the 
beginning of the Ist millenium B.C. Other findings show that there are 


17. D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, V, p. 34-35, P 52, PI. 32-33. 
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graves which belong to the centuries that follow (9th and 8th). Finally 
the Cypriot amphora proves that the cemetery continued to be used until 
the end of the .sixth century B.C. Consequently we are able to say that 
the prehistoric cemetery of Vergina has a very long life beginning about 
1000 B.C. and continuing until 500 B.C. at least. From that time on the 
cemetery was probably still used but we were not fortunate enough to 
find graves of the fifth century, though we did indeed find a number 
that can be dated to the fourth, third and second centuries B.C. We may 
therefore conclude that in Vergina, where in the third century B.C. was 
built the most splendid hellenistic palace known up to the present, there 
was a settlement with an uninterrupted life which began in 1000 B.C. 
at least and which continued to exist until the last years of the hellenistic 
period and perhaps later. 
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ENTWICKLUNG, GEGENWÄRTIGER STAND 
UND PROBLEME DES GENOSSENSCHAFTSWESENS 
IN DEN NICHTKOMMUNISTISCHEN 
STAATEN SÜDOSTEUROPAS 


Grundgedanke des Genossenschaftswesens ist der Zusammenschluss 
wirtschaftlich schwacher Elemente aus eigener Initiative mit dem Ziel, 
sich aus eigener Kraft und unter eigener Verantwortung selbst zu helfen. 
Der Gemeinschaft der Mitglieder stehen dank ihres Zusammenschlusses 
wichtige Vorteile offen, die von Hause aus ein Privileg des grossen 
wirtschaftlich starken Unternehmens und daher dem wirtschaftlich schwa- 
chen Einzelnen verschlossen sind. In den Ländern West- und Mitteleuropas 
kam dieser Gedanke im zweiten Drittel des 19. Jahrhunderts zum Tragen, 
und zwar einmal bei den städtischen Handwerkern und Kleingewerbe- 
treibenden, zum anderen bei den kleinen und zum Teil auch mittleren 
Landwirten, das heisst bei den Bauern. Erstere sahen sich durch das immer 
mehr zunehmende Aufkommen der Grossindustrie und der industriellen 
Massenproduktion schwer in ihrer Existenz bedroht. Letztere waren seit 
der französischen Revolution von 1789, die überall in West- und Mittel- 
europa die Bauernemanzipation auslöste oder doch in entscheidender Weise 
vorantrieb, zwar von der mittelalterlichen Hörigkeit gegenüber dem Gross- 
grundbesitz befreit worden. Gleichzeitig aber hatten die Bauern damit 
auch den Rückhalt eingebüsst, den ihnen früher der Grundherr in mancher 
Hinsicht gewährt hatte. Der Aufgabe, selbständig für den städtischen 
Markt zu produzieren und ihre Erzeugnisse dort zu verkaufen, hatten sich 
zahlreiche Bauern nur als unzureichend gewachsen erwiesen. Vielfach waren 
die Bauern in ein Abhängigkeitsverhältnis zu Aufkäufern, Zwischenhändlern 
und wucherischen privaten Kreditgebern gelangt, das weit härter war als 
ihr alter Zustand als Hörige. 

Die Genossenschaften, die sich vor allem seit der Mitte des vorigen 
Jahrhunderts überall in West- und Mitteleuropa entwickelten, haben diesen 
Bevölkerungsgruppen in entscheidendem Masse Hilfe gebracht. In Deutsch- 
land ist die Entwicklung dieser Genossenschaften auf das engste mit den 
Namen Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch (1808 - 1883) und Friedrich Wilhelm 
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Raiffeisen (1818-1888) verknüpft, deren Wirksamkeit auch in anderen 
Ländern vielfach als vorbildlich anerkannt wurde. Der persönlichen Initiative 
dieser Männer ist der Beginn des Aufstiegs der Genossenschaften zu 
verdanken, nicht etwa dem Staat oder staatlichen Stellen. Bis heute haben 
sich im deutschen Genossenschaftswesen vor allem zwei wichtige Momente 
nicht geändert: Der Grundsatz der «von unten nach oben» aufgebauten 
Organisation und die Unabhängigkeit des Genossenschaftswesens vom Staat 
und staatlichen Stellen. In Deutschland wie in anderen Ländern West- und 
Mitteleuropas wäre die heute erreichte wirtschaftliche und soziale Stellung 
des handwerklichen und gewerblichen Mittelstandes in den Städten und des 
selbständigen Bauerntums undenkbar ohne die nunmehr bereits seit mehr 
als einem Jahrhundert ausgeübte Tätigkeit der Genossenschaften. 


* * * 


Wenn im Folgenden von den Genossenschaften in einer Reihe von 
Staaten Siidosteuropas gesprochen werden soll, so bedarf das einer kurzen 
Vorbemerkung. Bis zum zweiten Weltkrieg konnte man trotz aller Unter- 
schiede zwischen den einzelnen Ländern doch in gewissem Sinne von 
Südosteuropa als einer Einheit sprechen. Das seit Ende des zweiten 
Weltkriegs mit Ausnahme von Griechenland und der Türkei überall in 
Südosteuropa etablierte kommunistisch/volksdemokratische System hat 
jedoch zur Folge, dass sich in politischer, wirtschaftlicher und sozialer 
Hinsicht Griechenland und die Türkei als der westlichen Welt angehörende 
Staaten heute nachhaltig von den übrigen Staaten der Balkanhalbinsel 
unterscheiden. Nur in Griechenland und der Türkei verläuft die Entwicklung 
im wesentlichen in den gleichen Bahnen weiter wie in der Zeit zwischen 
den Weltkriegen, während im übrigen Südosteuropa ein scharfer Bruch 
eingetreten ist. Aus diesem Grunde beschränkt sich die folgende Betrachtung 
auf Griechenland und die Türkei. 

Doch muss ein dritter Staat mit in diesen Kreis einbezogen werden, 
obwohl sein Gebiet geographisch nicht zu Europa gehört: Die durch das 
Londoner Cypernabkommen vom 19. Februar 1959 geschaffene, am 16. 
August 1960 ausgerufene neue Republik Cypern. In jeder anderen Hinsicht 
als der geographischen ist Cypern ohne Zweifel ein Stück Europa. Es 
bedarf also wohl kaum einer besonderen Rechtfertigung, wenn die Republik 
Cypern in diesem Zusammenhang mitbehandelt wird. 


ok ok 


Die Entwicklung des modernen Genossenschaftswesens in Griechen- 
land, auf Cypern und in der Türkei setzte erst zu einem weit späteren 
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Zeitpunkt ein als in West- und Mitteleuropa. Sie gehört voll und ganz 
dem 20. Jahrhundert an. Auf dem Boden des Königreiches Griechenland 
entstand die erste Genossenschaft im Jahre 1900, und zwar im thessalischen 
Landstädtchen Almyros südwestlich von Volos. Auf Cypern müssen als 
Anfang des modernen Genossenschaftswesens die Anfang 1905 einsetzenden 
Bemühungen zweier Lehrer gewertet werden, durch Vorträge und Lichtbil- 
dervorführungen für den Genossenschaftsgedanken im Sinne Raiffeisens 
Propaganda zu machen ', obwohl ihnen anscheinend zunächst der prak- 
tische Erfolg versagt geblieben ist. In der Türkei entstanden die ersten 
landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften kurz vor Ausbruch und während 
des ersten Weltkriegs im Hinterland von Smyrna/Izmir unter den dortigen 
Feigen-, Tabak-, Obst- und Gemüsebauern und Winzern. 

Nicht unerwähnt bleiben dürfen jedoch zwei wichtige Erscheinungen, 
die zwar nicht mit modernen Genossenschaften gleichzusetzen, in mancher 
Hinsicht aber doch mit ihnen verwandt waren. In Griechenland gab es 
bereits zur Osmanenzeit eine Reihe genossenschaftsartiger Organisationen, 
von denen die Syntrophia von Ambelakia in Thessalien die berühmteste 
gewesen ist. Es handelte sich um eine von der griechischen Bevölkerung 
geschaffene Organisation, die den Baumwollanbau, die Textilfabrikation 
und den Handel mit den Textilerzeugnissen auf genossenschaftsartiger 
Basis betrieb, die sich aber auch gemeinnützigen Aufgaben wie dem 
Schulwesen widmete. Diese Syntrophia ging 1811 zugrunde, als der epiro- 
tische Pascha Ali von Joannina das Städtchen Ambelakia zerstörte. Eine 
weitere bekannte genossenschaftsartige Organisation bestand auf Chios. 
Sie ging zugrunde bei der Katastrophe der Insel während des griechischen 
Unabhängigkeitskrieges. Ereignisse der äusseren Geschichte haben es also 
bewirkt, dass diese an sich bereits zu einer beachtlichen Höhe entwickelten 
Einrichtungen der griechischen Bevölkerung zur Osmanenzeit nicht zum 
Ausgangspunkt für ein modernes Genossenschaftswesen werden konnten. 
Die seit 1900 gegründeten Genossenschaften Griechenlands standen mit 
ihnen in keinem Zusammenhang mehr. 

Eine ‘andere Institution, die man in gewisser Hinsicht auch als 
genossenschaftsähnlich bezeichnen muss, entstand seit 1863 im damaligen 
Donauvilayet des Osmanischen Reiches (Nordbulgarien), zunächst in der 


1. Davis Trietsch, Cypern, Eine Darstellung seiner Landesverhältnisse, beson- 
ders in politischer und wirtschaftlicher Beziehung. Angewandte Geographie. Hefte 
zur Verbreitung geographischer Kenntnisse in ihrer Beziehung zum Kultur- und 
Wirtschaftsleben, herausgegeben von Hugo Grothe. IV. Serie, 1. Heft, Frankfurt 
am Main, 1911, S. 98. 
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Stadt Rustschuk (heute Ruse). Es handelt sich hierbei um die von dem 
damaligen Vali und späteren mehrmaligen Grosswesir Ahmed Midhat 
Pascha (1822-1884) ins Leben gerufenen «Landkassen» '. Diese «Land- 
kassen» gaben den Bauern Kredite gegen persönliche Bürgschaften, Verpfän- 
dung wertvoller Gegenstände oder Immobilien bis zu einer Höchstgrenze 
von 20 Türkpfund pro Kreditnehmer. Gewinne der «Landkassen» wurden 
zum Bau von Schulen, Strassen, Brücken usw. im Bezirk der jeweiligen 
«Landkasse» verwendet. Die Kapitalaufbringung erfolgte zunächst dadurch, 
dass jeder Dorfbewohner verpflichtet wurde, von seinem Boden '/, Dönüm 
(‘/,, Hektar) als Gemeinschaftsacker zur Verfügung zu stellen. Der Erlös 
aus diesem Gemeinschaftsacker wurde als Kapital der «Landkassen» dem 
Finanzamt zur Verwahrung übergeben. Später wurde dieses System in dem 
Sinne abgeändert, dass jeder Bauer für jedes Paar seines Gespannviehs 
eine gewisse Menge Weizen abgeben musste. Nach ihrer Zielsetzung 
«Vereinigung der Landleute zwecks gegenseitiger Selbsthilfe und Durchfüh- 
rung gemeinnütziger Aufgaben» müssen diese «Landkassen» durchaus als 
genossenschaftsartige Einrichtungen angesprochen werden, und zwar im 
Sinne von Kreditgenossenschaften. Nur ging die Initiative zur Gründung 
der «Landkassen» nicht von der Bevölkerung, sondern von einem mass- 
geblichen Vertreter des Staates aus. Ausserdem erfolgte der Zusammen- 
schluss der Landleute nicht auf freiwilliger Basis, sondern auf Anordnung 
der Obrigkeit. Man muss hier also von Zwangsgenossenschaften sprechen. 
Die «Landkassen» Ahmed Midhat Paschas haben bis in die Gegenwart 
reichende weittragende Auswirkungen gezeitigt. Seit 1867 wurde die Ein- 
richtung solcher Landkassen im ganzen Osmanischen Reich angeordnet. 
So gab es im Jahre 1883 im damaligen Vilayet Edirne 20 dieser nunmehr 
als «Nutzkassen» bezeichneten Einrichtungen, im damaligen Vilayet Ankara, 
das auch die Bezirke von Kayseri, Kirschehir und Yozgat mitumfasste, 
sogar 23. Durch Verordnung vom 15. August 1888 wurden dann die 
«Nutzkassen» liquidiert und unter Übernahme ihrer Aktiva und Passiva 
die noch heute bestehende Landwirtschaftsbank der Türkei (Ziraat Bankasi) 
gegründet. In Bulgarien wurden die alten osmanischen «Landkassen» 
seit 1878 zum Ausgangspunkt der Entwicklung des bulgarischen Agrarkre- 
ditwesens. In den 1912/1913 gewonnenen «neuen Provinzen» Griechenlands 


1. Vgl. hierzu Yusuf Saim Atasaÿun, Türkiyede Zirai Kredi: Cud 1. Türkiye 
Cumhuriyeti Ziraat Bankasi 1888 - 1939. [Das landwirtschaftliche Kreditwesen in 
der Türkei, Band 1: Die Landwirtschaftsbank der Türkischen Republik], Istanbul 
1939, S. 1 ff.; Derselbe, Das landwirtschaftliche Kreditwesen in der Türkeı, Ber- 
liner Dissertation, 1934, S. 8 ff. 
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arbeiteten die dort bestehenden friiheren Filialen der Osmanischen Land- 
wirtschaftsbank als regionale Agrarkreditinstitute weiter. Sie waren die 
ersten ausschliesslich dem Agrarkreditwesen gewidmeten Bankinstitute auf 
dem Boden des Königreiches Griechenland und haben noch bei der 1929 
erfolgten Gründung der «Landwirtschaftsbank von Griechenland» (’Ayoo- 
tim) Todneta ris “EAldSos) eine gewisse Rolle gespielt !. 

In einer Beziehung haben Ahmed Midhat Paschas «Landkassen» 
jedoch keine Auswirkungen gezeitigt. Bei ihrer Reform im Jahre 1882 
wurden sie der direkten staatlichen Kontrolle unterstellt und auf eine neue 
Kapitalbasis gestellt: Die zehnprozentige Steuer vom landwirtschaftlichen 
Rohertrag (ösür bzw. üsür) wurde auf 11°/, erhöht und die Mehreingänge 
als «Nutzanteil» den «Nutzkassen» überwiesen. Damit hatten diese Kassen 
ihren ursprünglichen genossenschaftsähnlichen Charakter ganz verloren. 
Seitdem konnten sie zwar noch zum Ausgangspunkt für die Schaffung 
zentralistisch organisierter grosser Landwirtschaftsbanken werden, nicht 
mehr aber zum Ausgangspunkt einer weiteren genossenschaftlichen Ent- 
wicklung. 

Die 1900 beginnenden Genossenschaftsgründungen in Griechenland, 
die 1905 auf Cypern einsetzenden Bestrebungen und die kurz vor Ausbruch 
und während des ersten Weltkriegs erfolgten Gründungen von Genossen- 
schaften in der westlichen Türkei stellten also jeweils einen Neuanfang 
dar. Dass diese Anfänge des Genossenschaftswesens im Südosten anders 
als in West- und Mitteleuropa auf dem ländlichen und nicht auf dem 
städtisch/gewerblichen Sektor erfolgten, erklärt sich nahezu von selbst, 
waren doch Griechenland, Cypern und die Türkei damals nahezu indu- 
strielose Länder. Wenn auch Handwerker und Gewerbetreibende ausseror- 
dentlich unter der übermächtigen Konkurrenz der ausländischen Industrie 
zu leiden hatten, die den Südosten mit ihren Massenerzeugnissen über- 
schwemmten, sò hat doch zweifellos das Fehlen industrieller Fertigungs- 
betriebe in der unmittelbaren Nachbarschaft der griechischen und türkischen 
Handwerker und Gewerbetreibenden dazubeigetragen, dass der genossen- 
schaftliche Gedanke in diesen Ländern zuerst auf dem ländlichen Sektor 
zum Zuge kam. Dass in Griechenland, auf Cypern und in der Türkei auch 
heute noch der Schwerpunkt des Genossenschaftswesens entschieden auf 


1. Vgl. hierzu ”Agıor. N. Karun, "Ayoorımn niotic. BıßAiov no@rov. “Totogia 
idodoews tis "Aygotımjs Toaneins. “Exdoors devtéga [Agrarkredit Bd. 1, Geschichte 
der Agrarbank 2e Ausgabe], Athen 1954, S. 46-49, S. 55 u.w. ’Aygotixi Toanela 
tic ‘EMados, “Ex0eois Tod drorentod tis Toaneins nal arohoyiopòs tod I 930. [Bericht 
des Präsidenten der Agrarbank und das Geschäftsjahr 1930], Athen 1931, S. 45 - 47. 
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dem Lande liegt, beruht darauf, dass trotz aller inzwischen erfolgten 
Industrialisierung die Landwirtschaft nach wie vor den ersten Platz in der 
Volkswirtschaft der drei Staaten einnimmt und nach menschlichem Er- 
messen auch weiterhin einnehmen wird. Noch heute sind in Griechenland 
gut 60°/,, auf Cypern gut 50°/,! und in der Türkei sogar über 80 °/, aller 
beruflich tätigen Personen in der Landwirtschaft beschäftigt. Wie die An- 
fänge des griechischen und des türkischen Genossenschaftswesens auf dem 
ländlichen Sektor lagen, so lag hier auch der Schwerpunkt der weiteren 
Entwicklung. Im Folgenden soll sich die Betrachtung auch ganz auf die 
ländlichen Genossenschaften konzentrieren. 


* OK 


Die mit der Griindung der Genossenschaft von Almyros im Jahre 
1900 einsetzende erste Phase der Entwicklung des griechischen Genossen- 
schaftswesens erstreckte sich über anderthalb Jahrzehnte. Der Gründung 
der (übrigens im Jahre 1906 reorganisierten) Genossenschaft von Almyros, 
die hauptsächlich Kreditgenossenschaft, daneben jedoch auch Bezugs-, 
Absatz- und Maschinengenossenschaft war, folgte eine Reihe weiterer 
Gründungen in Lamia, Chalkis und in verschiedenen Dörfern Attikas. Zahl 
und Bedeutung dieser Genossenschaften Griechenlands blieben jedoch in 
dieser ersten Phase der Entwicklung gering. Noch 1914 beschränkte sich 
die Zahl dieser Genossenschaften auf ungefähr 20°. Im übrigen wiesen 
diese ersten modernen griechischen Genossenschaften eine Reihe wichtiger 
Momente auf, wie sie fast ein halbes Jahrhundert zuvor in ähnlicher Weise 
für die ersten Raiffeisenschen Genossenschaften in Deutschland charakte- 
ristisch waren. Einmal erfolgte die Gründung der Genossenschaften auf 
private Initiative hin ohne Mitwirkung des Staates. Zum anderen blieb die 
Bedeutung der Genossenschaften örtlich oder regional begrenzt. Weiter 
entstanden zunächst keine den Einzelgenossenschaften übergeordneten 
Organisationen. Schliesslich folgte die staatliche Gesetzgebung der tatsäch- 
lich erfolgten Gründung der ersten Genossenschaften keineswegs sofort. 
In Griechenland verging zwischen der Gründung der ersten Genossenschaft 


1. Dass der Prozentsatz der auf Cypern in der Landwirtschaft tätigen Per- 
sonen mit gut 50°/, relativ gering erscheint, hängt damit zusammen, dass in den 
Jahren bis 1959 ein unverhältnismässig hoher Anteil der Berufstätigen auf der Insel 
direkt im Dienste der britischen Militärbehörden oder der englischen Zivilverwal- 
tung stand oder doch indirekt von diesen abhing, zum Beispiel als Bauarbeiter. 
Tatsächlich ist Cypern keineswegs etwa stärker industrialisiert als Griechenland. 

2. Baothetou A. Edayyéhou, °H dyootixi) niotic Ev “EAAddı, [Agrarkredit in 
Griechenland], Athen 1935, S. 43 und 47. 
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von Almyros und dem Erlass eines Genossenschaftsgesetzes ein Zeitraum 
von 14 Jahren. Dieses Gesetz 602 «Über Genossenschaften» vom 21. De- 
zember 1914, das sich im wesentlichen an das Deutsche Reichsgesetz 
betreffend die Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften vom 1. Mai 1889 
anlehnte, ohne es in jedem Punkt zu kopieren, leitete eine zweite Phase 
in der Entwicklung des Genossenschaftswesens in Griechenland ein, die 
sich von der ersten Phase in verschiedenster Hinsicht stark unterschied. 
Im gleichen Jahre 1914 wurde übrigens auch auf Cypern ein erstes Genos- 


senschaftsgesetz erlassen. 
*k * % 


Die mit dem Erlass des Genossenschaftsgesetzes von 1914 einsetzen- 
de zweite Phase der Entwicklung des Genossenschaftswesens in Griechen- 
land muss im engsten Zusammenhang gesehen werden mit der grund-- 
sätzlichen Umgestaltung der Struktur der ländlichen Bevölkerung, die sich 
seit dem Jahre 1911 angebahnt hatte. Wie überall in den Ländern Südost- 
europas und des Nahen Ostens war die Agrarverfassung Griechenlands 
seit langen Jahrhunderten dadurch bestimmt worden, dass der Grossteil 
gerade des fruchtbaren Bodens nicht Eigentum derjenigen war, die diesen 
Boden bebauten. Trotz aller Bemühungen verschiedener byzantinischer 
Kaiser, das selbständige Bauerntum zu fördern—Bemühungen, die seit der 
Themenverfassung des Kaisers Heraklios (610 - 641) einsetzten und die im 
10. bis 12. Jahrhundert vor allem von Romanos I. Lekapenos (920 - 944), 
Konstantin VII. (913 - 959), Basilios II. (976-1025) und Andronikos I. Kom- 
ninos (1183-1185) wieder aufgenommen wurden '—, hatte sich im by- 
zantinischen Reich schliesslich der Grossgrundbesitzeradel vollkommen 
durchgesetzt. Dazu kam der reiche Landbesitz von Kirchen und Klöstern. 
Nach der Eroberung Griechenlands durch die Osmanen waren an die Stelle 
der alten byzantinischen Grundherrn die muslimischen Tschiftlik-Inhaber 
getreten. Der Grundbesitz der christlichen Kirchen und Klöster blieb im 
allgemeinen auch in osmanischer Zeit erhalten; hinzu kam jetzt als Grund- 
besitzer die islamische Geistlichkeit. Alle diese Besitzungen weltlicher und 
geistlicher Grundherrn wurden jedoch nicht als Grossbetriebe bewirtschaftet, 
sondern in kleinen und kleinsten Parzellen auf dem Wege der Verpachtung, 
des Teilbaus oder der sog. Emphyteusis. Eine teilweise Änderung dieser 
mittelalterlichen Agrarverfassung war erst in den beiden Jahrzehnten nach 


1. Vgl. hierzu Georg Ostrogorsky, Geschichle des Byzantinischen Staates, 
Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, begr. von Iwan v. Müller, herausgegeben von 
Walter Otto, 12. Abteilung, 1. Teil, 2. Band, besonders S 87/88, 192 ff., 198/199, 
202, 204, 216/217, 225, 227, 282, 344. (München 1940). 
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dem griechischen Unabhängigkeitskrieg erfolgt. Ein grosser Teil der kulti- 
vierbaren Gebiete auf der Peloponnes und in Mittelgriechenland, die sich 
früher im Besitz der muslimisch / türkischen Grossgrundbesitzer oder der 
Moscheen befunden hatten und die seit dem Ende des griechischen Unab- 
hängigkeitskriegs als Staatseigentum behandelt wurden, wurden durch das 
Dotationsgesetz vom 7. Juni 1835 und die königliche Verordnung vom 
24. Juni 1843 an kleine selbständige Landwirte als volles Eigentum über- 
wiesen. Rund 300.000 Hektar gingen damals in kleinbäuerlichen Eigenbesitz 
über. Die weitere Ausdehnung des griechischen Staates durch Gewinnung 
der Ionischen Inseln 1863/1864 und Thessaliens 1881 hatte jedoch keine 
ähnliche Umgestaltung der früheren Agrarverfassung in den neugewonnenen 
Provinzen zur Folge. Vor allem in Thessalien spitzte sich vielmehr der 
Gegensatz zwischen den neuen griechischen Grossgrundbesitzern, die an 
Stelle der abwandernden Türken traten, und den besitzlosen Landarbeitern, 
Pächtern und Teilbauern von Jahrzehnt zu Jahrzehnt immer mehr zu. Dieser 
Gegensatz wurde zu einem der kritischsten sozialen und innenpolitischen 
Probleme Griechenlands gegen Ende des letzten und zu Beginn dieses 
Jahrhunderts. Die Lösung dieses Problems wurde seit dem Jahre 1911 von 
der Regierung der Liberalen unter Eleutherios Venizelos in Angriff ge- 
nommen. Das Ziel war: Aus besitzlosen Pächtern und Landarbeitern, die 
vom Grossgrundbesitzer abhängig waren, sollten selbständige bäuerliche 
Eigenbesitzer werden. Die Gewinnung der «neuen Provinzen» Makedonien 
und Epiros in den Jahren 1912/1913, welche annähernd eine Verdoppelung 
des Flächeninhaltes wie der Einwohnerzahl des Königreiches Griechenland 
zur Folge hatte, gab der 1911 von Venizelos in Angriff genommenen 
Aufgabe noch weit grössere Dimensionen. Denn Makedonien und Epiros 
waren ganz ähnlich wie Thessalien ausgesprochenes Grossgrundbesitzerland. 

Das griechische Genossenschaftsgesetz von 1914 und die von diesem 
eingeleitete rasche Ausbreitung des Genossenschaftswesens in Griechenland 
gehörten in den Rahmen der 1911 von Venizelos eingeleiteten Umwandlung 
der ländlichen Gesellschaft Griechenlands. Der neue Typus des selbständigen 
Kleinbauern war in hohem Masse auf eine moderne Agrarkreditgewährung 
und auf genossenschaftlichen Zusammenschluss angewiesen. Seit 1915 
setzte ein ausserordentlich rascher zahlenmässiger Aufschwung des Genos- 
senschaftswesens ein. Ende 1915 gab es bereits 150, Ende 1920 1171, 
Ende 1925 3833, Ende 1928 4927 und Ende 1929 5186 Genossenschaften. 
Die Zahl der jährlichen Gründungen ging in die Hunderte, allein im Jahre 
1925 belief sie sich auf 1033. In dieser Zeit entstanden erstmalig auch den 
Einzelgenossenschaften übergeordnete «Vereinigungen» (Enoseis); ihre Zahl 
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betrug 1929 71. Ende der zwanziger Jahre umfassten die Genossenschaften 
Griechenlands knapp eine viertel Million Mitglieder. 

Sinn und Zweck -der Genossenschaften war in dieser zweiten Phase 
der Entwicklung der gleiche wie zuvor: Stärkung der wirtschaftlichen 
Kraft der sonst kaum existenzfähigen Kleinbauern durch Zusammenschluss. 
Die treibende Kraft bei der Ausbildung des griechischen Genossenschafts- 
wesens war aber nunmehr eine andere als in der Zeit bis 1914: Es war 
der Staat und in seinem Auftrag die «Nationalbank von Griechenland», 
die neben ihren zahlreichen anderen Aufgaben als Notenbank, Geschäf tsbank 
und Hypothekenbank auch die Gewährung von Agrarkrediten ausübte. 
Damit verloren die griechischen Genossenschaften zum guten Teil ihren 
Charakter als Selbsthilfeorganisationen, die auf Initiative «von unten her» 
geschaffen wurden und mit eigenen Mitteln der Genossenschaftsmitglieder 
arbeiteten. Die griechischen Genossenschaften, unter denen die Kreditge- 
nossenschaften bei weitem überwogen, wurden in der Praxis meist zu 
Verteilungsstellen für die von der «Nationalbank von Griechenland» 
gewährten Agrarkredite. Die Nationalbank stellte in der Zeit von 1915 
bis 1929 von Jahr zu Jahr bedeutendere Beträge der griechischen Landwirt- 
schaft zur Verfügung ', verteilte hiervon jedoch einen immer geringeren 
Prozentsatz unmittelbar an einzelne Landwirte. Im Jahre 1928 wurden 
schliesslich von einer Gesamtsumme von 1345 Millionen Drachmen, die 
die Nationalbank neu für den Agrarkredit zur Verfügung stellte, 1010 
Millionen Drachmen über die Genossenschaften verteilt, das heisst nicht 
weniger als 75°/,. Eine wie geringe Rolle eigene Mittel der damaligen 
griechischen Genossenschaften spielten, ergibt sich daraus, dass die Ge- 
nossenschaften im Jahre 1928 insgesamt Kredite in einer Höhe von 1080 
Millionen Drachmen empfingen und 1160 Millionen Drachmen als Kredite 
ihren Mitgliedern gewährten. Gemeinschaftliche Durchführung von Bezug, 


1. Die Gesamtsumme der von der Nationalbank jährlich für den Agrarkredit 
neu zur Verfügung gestellten Beträge wuchs von 4,7 Millionen Drachmen im Jahre 
1915 über 27,3 Millionen Drachmen im Jahre 1919 (damals entsprechend 25,8 Mil- 
lionen Schweizer Franken) auf 1345,5 Millionen Drachmen im Jahre 1928 (damals 
entsprechend 90,5 Millionen Schweizer Franken) und 1613,3 Millionen Drachmen im 
Jahre 1929 (damals entsprechend 108,4 Millionen Schweizer Franken) an. Eine ge- 
naue Tabelle über die Verhältnisse der Jahre 1915 bis 1929, zusammengestellt nach 
den Geschäftsberichten der Nationalbank, siehe in der Schrift des Verfassers, 
Existenzfragen des griechischen Bauerntums. Agrarverfassung, Kreditversorgung 
und Genossenschaftswesen. Entwicklung und Gegenwartsprobleme. Berlin 1960, 
S. 107, Tabelle 4. 
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Absatz oder Produktionsaufgaben wurde nur von einem kleinen Teil der 
damaligen Genossenschaften in die Hand genommen. è 

Im Hintergrund der zwar zahlenmässig bedeutenden, im übrigen 
aber nicht unbedingt befriedigenden Aufwärtsentwicklung des griechischen 
Genossenschaftswesens in der hier besprochenen zweiten Periode von 1915 
bis 1929 stand die Tatsache, dass es Griechenland nicht vergönnt war, die 
seit 1911 von Venizelos eingeleitete Umgestaltung der Struktur seiner 
ländlichen Gesellschaft ohne Störungen von aussen im Laufe von Jahrzehnten 
allmählich durchzuführen und abzuschliessen. Die Aufgabe, aus den ein- 
heimischen landlosen Pächtern und Landarbeitern selbständige Kleinbauern 
zu machen, vermischte sich sehr rasch mit der noch viel schwierigeren, 
grosse Massen von Flüchtlingen anzusiedeln. Die Auswirkungen der Balkan- 
kriege von 1912/1913, die bulgarische Besetzung Ostmakedoniens während 
des ersten Weltkriegs, die bolschewistische Revolution in Russland, ganz 
besonders aber die griechische Katastrophe in Kleinasien von 1922 bedeu- 
teten für Griechenland, dass es zusätzlich zu rund 5 Millionen Einwohnern 
etwa 1,3 bis 1,5 Millionen Flüchtlinge aufnehmen musste. Hiervon kamen 
allein etwa 800.000 Menschen im Verlauf weniger Wochen und Monate 
nach der militärischen Niederlage der griechischen Armee im Spätsommer 
und Herbst 1922 ins Land. Mehr als die Hälfte aller Einwanderer-Flüchtlinge 
waren bäuerliche Elemente. Nachdem bereits die Agrargesetzgebung der 
Regierung Venizelos in den Jahren 1917 bis 1920 stark im Zeichen der 
Flüchtlingsfrage gestanden hatte, wurde das Problem der Flüchtlingsansie- 
delung seit der Kleinasienkatastrophe von 1922 zum Zentralproblem der 
griechischen Agrarreform überhaupt. Die zwangsweise Enteignung fast 
des gesamten Grossgrundbesitzes und die Neuverteilung des Bodens an 
selbständige Kleinbauern musste angesichts der Flüchtlingsnot schnell und 
radikal durchgeführt werden. Das ist auch den in Griechenland ansässigen 
bis dahin landlosen früheren Pächtern und Landarbeitern zugute gekommen. 
Wenige Jahre nach der kleinasiatischen Katastrophe waren nicht nur 
etwa 145.000 ländliche Flüchtlingsfamilien in Griechenland angesiedelt, 
sondern auch die Landverteilung zugunsten von etwa 130.000 einheimischen 
Familien im Prinzip durchgeführt. So hat die grosse nationale Katastrophe 
jener Jahre für Griechenland wenigstens ein gutes Ergebnis gehabt: Die 
Neugestaltung der Agrarverfassung im Sinne einer modernen Sozialordnung 
der ländlichen Gesellschaft, die für die meisten anderen Anrainerstaaten 
des Ostmittelmeers ein heute noch erst zum Teil oder gar nicht bewältigtes 
Problem darstellt, kann in Griechenland als seit den zwanziger Jahren 
gelöst gelten. Griechenland ist seitdem ein Land kleinbäuerlichen Eigen- 
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besitzes, in dem Pächter und Landarbeiter ohne eigenen Landbesitz keine 
Rolle mehr spielen. 

Der Nachteil dieser schnellen Umwandlung der Agrarverfassung lag 
jedoch nicht zuletzt darin, dass das Genossenschaftswesen nicht im gleichen 
Tempo organisch mitwachsen konnte. Seine offenkundigen Mängel — die 
Tatsache, dass Ende 1929 von 5186 nominell existierenden Genossen- 
schaften nur rund 2800 tatsächlich arbeiteten, die weitgehende Abhängig- 
keit der Genossenschaften von den ihr von der Nationalbank zur Verfügung 
gestellten Krediten, ihr Charakter als Kreditverteilungsstellen und nicht als 
Selbsthilfeorganisationen ihrer Mitglieder, das Zurücktreten von Bezugs-, 
Absatz- und Produktionsgenossenschaften gegenüber den Kreditgenossen- 
schaften — erklären sich nahezu von selbst, wenn man sich die allgemeine 
Lage Griechenlands zur damaligen Zeit vor Augen hält. In der von Krieg, 
Flüchtlingsnot und Inflation beherrschten Zeit seit 1914 konnte in Griechen- 
land die notwendige genossenschaftliche Organisation des Kleinbauerntums 
nicht langsam «von unten nach oben» wachsen, sondern musste einfach 
«von oben nach unten» dekretiert werden. 


“xx 


Eine dritte Phase der Entwicklung des Genossenschaftswesens in 
Griechenland begann mit der 1929 erfolgten Gründung der «Landwirt- 
schaftsbank von Griechenland», die im Januar 1930 ihre Tätigkeit auf- 
nahm. Obwohl diese Phase der Entwicklung durch den zweiten Weltkrieg 
und den griechischen Bürgerkrieg der Jahre 1945 bis 1949 eine nachhaltige 
Unterbrechung erfuhr, dauert diese dritte Phase im Prinzip bis zum heutigen 
Tag an. In den der Gründung der Landwirtschaftsbank vorausgegangenen 
anderthalb Jahrzehnten war das griechische Genossenschaftswesen vom 
Staat und der von ihm beauftragten Nationalbank gewissermassen aus dem 
Boden gestampft worden, ohne dass es eine spezielle zentrale Stelle gege- 
ben hatte, die diese Entwicklung der Genossenschaften wirklich leiten und 
lenken konnte. Diese Rolle übernahm nun die neugegründete Landwirt- 
schaftsbank als eine ihrer wichtigsten Aufgaben. Zunächst kam es vor 
allem darauf an, die bestehenden Genossenschaften zu sanieren und zu 
pflegen, lebensunfähige Organisationen dagegen aufzulösen. So nahm 
die Zahl der Genossenschaften nach Gründung der Landwirtschaftsbank 
zunächst nicht weiter zu, sondern blieb mit knapp 6000 nahezu kon- 
stant. Dafür stieg die durchschnittliche Mitgliederzahl der Genossen- 
schaften von 40 bis 50 im Jahre 1929 auf 68 im Jahre 1936. Umgekehrt 
ging der Prozentsatz der zwar gegründeten, aber nicht aktiven Genossen- 
schaften allmählich zurück. So brachte die Landwirtschaftsbank eine lang- 
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same Gesundung und Konsolidierung des griechischen Genossenschafts- 
wesens zustande. Das bedeutete jedoch nicht, dass sich der Charakter der 
griechischen Genossenschaften wesentlich änderte. Nach wie vor spielten 
sie in der Hauptsache die Rolle von Kreditverteilungsstellen des zentralen, die 
Agrarkredite gewährenden, Bankinstituts und wurden kaum zu selbständigen 
Organisationen zur gegenseitigen Selbsthilfe der Genossenschaftsmitglieder. 
Mit anderen Worten: Die Gründung der «Landwirtschaftsbank von Grie- 
chenland» hatte zwar gegenüber der Zeit von 1914 bis 1929 eine Gesundung 
des bestehenden Genossenschaftswesens zur Folge, nicht aber eine Änderung 
des einmal entstandenen Systems mit seinem «von oben nach unten» 
orientierten und organisierten Aufbau. Wirkte an sich schon die Schwer- 
kraft der zunächst einmal gegebenen Verhältnisse weiter, so kamen seit 
dem Jahre 1936 noch die politischen Tendenzen der autoritären Regierung 
Metaxas hinzu. Hierdurch wurde der straff zentralisierte Aufbau des 
griechischen Genossenschaftswesens und seine Abhängigkeit vom Staat 
noch weiter verstärkt‘. Wenn in den Jahren der Regierung Metaxas das 
griechische Genossenschaftswesen dennoch einen gewissen Fortschritt machte, 
so ist dieser, abgesehen von einem weiteren zahlenmässigen Aufschwung, 
darin zu sehen, dass sich unter den damals neugegründeten Genossenschaften 
allmählich immer weniger reine Kreditgenossenschaften befanden *. Gerade 
die Gründung von Bezugs-, Absatz- und vor allem Produktionsgenossen- 
schaften war aber eine dringende Notwendigkeit, können doch nur solche 
Institutionen wenigstens bis zu einem gewissen Grade die Nachteile wett- 
machen, die sich aus der Kleinheit und Armut der landwirtschaftlichen 
Betriebe Griechenlands ergeben. ; 
* kE 


Der zweite Weltkrieg und der sich anschliessende Biirgerkrieg der 
Jahre 1945 bis 1949, unter denen gerade die Landbevölkerung Griechen- 
lands auf das Bitterste zu leiden hatte, unterbrachen die normale Entwick- 
lung für ein volles Jahrzehnt. Seitdem hat jedoch das Genossenschaftswesen 
Griechenlands einen weiteren erheblichen Aufstieg genommen. 1958 arbei- 
teten in Griechenland 7217 Genossenschaften, davon 4477 Kreditgenos- 
senschaften, 1859 Produktionsgenossenschaften, 536Absatzgenossenschaf ten, 


1. Vgl. hierzu ’Imdvvov "Eup. Toovdegot, Oi yeweyixol ovveramıonoi Ev TO 
naiv tho “EAAnvixiig zowwvırng dvagbedcews [Die Agrargenossenschaften im 
Rahmen der griechischen Gemeindestruktur], Athen 1960, S. 62 - 66. 

2. Der Anteil der Kreditgenossenschaften an der Gesamtzahl der Genossen- 
schaftsneugründungen betrug 1937 62 0/9, 1938 51,5%, und 1939 nur noch 46 °/,. 
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30 Bezugsgenossenschaften und 315 sonstige Genossenschaften. Die Zahl 
der Genossenschaftsmiglieder hat 700.000 überschritten und übertrifft 
damit die Zahlen der letzten Vorkriegsjahre um mehr als das Doppelte. 
Weit mehr als die Hälfte der griechischen Bauern sind heute genossen- 
schaftlich organisiert. Insgesamt 6118 Genossenschaften waren ihrerseits in 
129 übergeordneten «Vereinigungen» (Enoseis) zusammengefasst. Auf der 
dritten Stufe stehen eine Reihe zentraler Organisationen. Von ihnen seien 
im einzelnen erwähnt eine Reihe von Organisationen, deren Aufgabe die 
Stabilisierung des Marktes für bestimmte landwirtschaftliche Erzeugnisse 
ist. Die schon vor dem zweiten Weltkrieg auf Initiative des Staates gegrün- 
dete KYOY mit dem Sitz in Athen befasst sich mit Sultaninen, die 1940 
ebenfalls vom Staat geschaffene KYAKII mit dem Sitz in Athen mit Getrei- 
de, Reis und Baumwolle, die 1949 ins Leben gerufene «’EAawovoyinn» 
mit Öl und Oliven, die SYKIKH mit Feigen; die 1947 geschaffene XEKE 
ist der grösste Aufkäufer und Exporteur von Tabak in Griechenland. 
Erwähnenswert sind weiterhin die XII: in Athen als zentrale Bezugsorga- 
nisation für von den Bauern benötigte Konsum- und Produktivgüter und 
die ebenfalls in Athen ansässige IIXET®, die eine Zentrale für das gesamte 
griechische Genossenschaftswesen darstellt. Die beiden einzigen zentralen 
Organisationen dieser dritten Stufe, deren Sitz nicht Athen ist, nämlich 
eine auf Reis spezialisierte Organisation im epirotischen Kanalaki und 
eine auf Johannisbrot spezialisierte Organisation in Rethymno auf Kreta, 
haben keine nennenswerte Bedeutung erlangt. 

Der wichtigste Wandel, den das griechische Genossenschaftswesen 
gegenüber der Zeit vor dem zweiten Weltkrieg durchgemacht hat, besteht 
darin, dass der Anteil der Kreditgenossenschaften an der Gesamtzahl der 
Genossenschaften laufend geringer, der der Produktionsgenossenschaften 
dagegen laufend grösser geworden ist. 1936 gab es unter den in Tätigkeit 
befindlichen Genossenschaften 80,3% Kredit-und nur 6,6% Produktions- 
genossenschaften, 1958 dagegen 62,0% beziehungsweise 25,8%. Noch 
deutlicher tritt dieser Wandel vor Augen, wenn man bedenkt, dass sich 
unter den Genossenschaftsneugründungen der letzten Jahre mehr als die 
Hälfte Produktionsgenossenschaften befanden. Insgesamt hat sich die Zahl 
der letzteren von 1950 bis 1958 von 1049 auf 1859 erhöht, während die 
Zahl aller anderen Arten von Genossenschaften im gleichen Zeitraum sogar 
leicht abgenommen hat. 

Das Vordringen des Gedankens der genossenschaftlichen Produktion 
unter den von Hause aus so individualistisch eingestellten Bauern Grie- 
chenlands muss als ein grosser Fortschritt bezeichnet werden. Nur auf diese 
Weise können die schwerwiegenden Nachteile wettgemacht werden, die dem 
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einzelnen wie der gesamten griechischen Volkswirtschaft aus der Vielzahl 
kleiner und kleinster Bauernbetriebe erwachsen und die die Schattenseite 
der in sozialer und politischer Hinsicht gesunden Agrarverfassung des 
modernen Griechenlands darstellen. Mit weiteren Erfolgen in dieser 
Richtung darf gerechnet werden. 

Nicht hat sich jedoch gegenüber der Zeit vor dem zweiten Weltkrieg 
geändert das hohe Mass der Abhängigkeit der Genossenschaften Grie- 
chenlands von der Zentrale, das heisst der Landwirtschaftsbank, und damit 
vom Staat. Die fast vollständige Vernichtung von Sach—und Geldkapital 
der griechischen Landbevölkerung durch Krieg und Inflation hat zwangs- 
läufig zur Folge gehabt, dass die ländlichen Genossenschaften Griechen- 
lands einschliesslich ihrer übergeordneten «Vereinigungen» heute erst recht 
hauptsächlich von den Krediten leben, die ihnen die «Landwirtschaftsbank 
von Griechenland» gewährt. Diese lebt ihrerseits wiederum zur Hauptsache 
von Kapitalien, die ihr von der griechischen Notenbank zur Verfügung 
gestellt werden; sie machten in den Bilanzen der Bank während des letzten 
Jahrzehnts rund drei Viertel der Bilanzsumme aus. Demgegenüber beliefen 
sich die Einlagen aus dem Publikum bei der Bank in den Jahren 1953 bis 
1958 nur auf etwa 10% der Bilanzsumme, während sie in den Jahren 1937 
bis 1939 rund 50% der Bilanzsumme ausgemacht hatten. Wie gering die 
eigene Kapitalkraft der griechischen Genossenschaften ist, ergibt sich 
daraus, dass die Ende 1958 tätigen 7217 Genossenschaften der ersten 
Stufe zusammen nur über ein eingezahltes Kapital von 264, 6 Millionen 
Drachmen ! verfügten. Zum gleichen Zeitpunkt belief sich die Bilanzsumme 
der «Landwirtschaftsbank von Griechenland» auf 8320, 9 Millionen Drach- 
men ?, die Höhe des vom griechischen Staat der Landwirtschaftsbank zur 
Verfügung gestellten Kapitals allein auf 6296, 7 Millionen Drachmen. Das 
zeigt das erdrückende Übergewicht der staatlichen Zentrale über die genos- 
senschaftlichen Organisationen der Landbevölkerung. 

Zweifellos sind in Griechenland ernsthafte Bestrebungen im Gange, 
die ländlichen Genossenschaften allmählich in dem Sinne umzugestalten, 
dass sie von «verlängerten Armen der Zentrale» zu echten Selbsthilfe- 
organisationen der Landbevölkerung werden. Der Aufschwung der Pro- 
duktionsgenossenschaften darf auch in diesem Sinne als Erfolg gewertet 
werden. Aufs ganze gesehen ist es aber sehr schwierig, im Rahmen des 


1. 30 Drachmen = 1 $. 

2. Bei der Feststellung der Bilanzsumme musste der Bilanzposten «Comptes 
d’ordre» ausgeklammert werden, da dieser keinen echten Aktiv- beziehungsweise 
Passivposten repräsentiert, sondern nur statistische Bedeutung hat. 
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einmal bestehenden zentralistischen Aufbaus des Genossenschaftswesens 
dieses Ziel zu erreichen. Dieses System ist wiederum gewissermassen 
zwangsläufig auf Grund der Ereignisse der allgemeinen Geschichte Grie- 
chenlands im letzten halben Jahrhundert entstanden. Es heute im Sinne 
einer Dezentralisierung umzubauen, ist eine Aufgabe, die—wenn überhaupt — 
nur im Rahmen einer allmählichen Dezentralisation des gesamten in hohem 
Masse auf Athen konzentrierten staatlichen und wirtschaftlichen Lebens 
Griechenlands zu lösen ist. Die Schwäche des griechischen Genossen- 
schaftswesens liegt darin, dass es auf Grund seiner starken Abhängigkeit 
von der Zentrale kaum ein Faktor ist, der die nahezu vollständige Abhän- 
gigkeit des griechischen Landvolkes von der Grossstadt Athen abmildern 
kann. Wirtschaftlich, sozial und politisch wird das Schicksal der grie- 
chischen Landbevölkerung, gut 60 °/, der Gesamtbevölkerung Griechenlands, 
von den dort herrschenden Kräften und Strömungen bestimmt, ohne dass 
erstere dabei wirklich mitsprechen kann. Zur Besserstellung des griechischen 
Bauers hat das bisher bestehende Genossenschaftswesen zweifellos ebenso 
beigetragen wie zur Aufwärtsentwicklung der griechischen Landwirtschaft. 
Dagegen konnte es nicht bewirken, dass die ländliche Gesellschaft Grie- 
chenlands zu einem Faktor im Rahmen der modernen Sozialordnung wurde, 
der in der Lage wäre, selbständig mitzusprechen und bei der Gestaltung der 
Geschicke des Landes wirklich aktiv mitzuwirken. Das bedeutet, dass das 
griechische Bauerntum heute noch weit mehr zur Passivität verurteilt ist 
als die Landbevölkerung in manchem hochindustrialisierten Staat. Diese 
Feststellung darf keineswegs in dem Sinne missverstanden werden, dass 
sie als ein an eine wie immer geartete Adresse gerichteter Vorwurf auf- 
gefasst wird. Die heutige Situation hat sich in der Hauptsache’ unter dem 
Zwang der Ereignisse der geschichtlichen Entwicklung ergeben. Das ändert 
aber nichts an dem Faktum als solchem, nämlich der Tatsache, dass diese 
Situation gewisse Nachteile in sich birgt. 


* * * 


In der Türkei setzte die erste Phase der Entwicklung eines modernen 
Genossenschaftswesens unmittelbar vor und während des ersten Weltkriegs 
ein. Unabhängig von der «Osmanischen Landwirtschaftsbank» oder irgend- 
einer staatlichen Stelle entstanden bei den für den Export arbeitenden 
Feigen-, Tabak-, Obst- und Gemüsebauern eine Reihe von Kredit-, Pro- 
duktions- und Absatzgenossenschaften. Die Entwicklung begann im Zusam- 
menhang mit der 1913 erfolgten Gründung der Milli Aydin Bankasi 
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(«Nationalbank von Aydin»)! und breitete sich in den folgenden Jahren 
im Hinterland von Izmir/Smyrna weiter aus. Die Ereignisse des ersten 
Weltkriegs und des sich anschliessenden türkischen Unabhängigkeitskriegs 
haben die weitere Entwicklung zwar erheblich behindert, nicht aber zum 
Scheitern gebracht. Im Gegenteil haben diese Organisationen in den zwanziger 
Jahren gute Fortschritte gemacht. Ende Oktober 1929 gab es im Hinterland 
von Izmir/Smyrna schon 37 derartige genossenschaftliche Organisationen ?. 
Erwähnenswert sind in diesem Zusammenhang auch die 1917 entstandene 


«Bank der Weinbauern von Manisa» und die 1924 entstandene «Bank der - 


Tabakbauern von Akhisar». Die erste Phase der Entwicklung in der Türkei 
verlief in ähnlichen Bahnen wie die geschilderte erste Phase der Entwicklung 
in Griechenland: Massgeblich war private, nicht staatliche Initiative. Die 
Bedeutung der entstandenen Organisationen blieb örtlich oder regional 
beschränkt. Die staatliche Gesetzgebung erfolgte erst zu einem späteren 
Zeitpunkt als die Entstehung der ersten Genossenschaften. Im übrigen 
blieb die Entwicklung auf den küstennahen westtürkischen Raum beschränkt. 
Ausserhalb desselben entstand lediglich in Samsun am Schwarzen Meer 
im Jahre 1928 eine Genossenschaft der Tabakbauern, die den Institutionen 
im ägäischen Raum stark ähnelte. In der übrigen Türkei entstanden keine 
Genossenschaften. Immerhin erwähnenswert sind eine Reihe kleiner privater 
Bauernbanken wie die«Bank der Landwirte und Kaufleute von Bor» (1922), 
die «Bank der Bauern von Karaman» (1925), die «Bank der Bauern von 
Eskischehir» (1926), die «Bank der Bauern und Kaufleute von Nigde» (1926) 
und die «Bank der Bauern und Kaufleute von Ürgüp» (1928). Auch 
in Nevschehir, Ermenak, Lüleburgaz und Kastamonu entstanden in den 
Jahren 1927 bis 1930 kleine Privatbanken, die ebenfalls die Gewährung 
von Krediten an Landwirte in ihr Programm aufnahmen. Wenn diese 
kleinen privaten Bankinstitute ein gewisses Interesse verdienen, so beruht 
das nicht so sehr auf dem allein schon aus Kapitalmangel bescheidenen 
Umfang ihrer Tätigkeit. Wichtig ist vielmehr die Tatsache, dass es in 
den verschiedenen Provinzstädten auch der inneren Türkei keineswegs an 
entsprechender Initiative mangelte. 


1. Vgl. hierzu und zum folgenden Yusuf Saim Atasagun, Türkiyede Zirai 
Kredi: Cild III: Türkiyede Zirai Borçlama ve Zirai Kredi Politikasi. [Das land- 
wirtschaftliche Kreditwesen in der Türkei, Band 3: Die landwirtschaftliche Ver- 
schuldung und die Agrarkreditpolitik in der Türkei]. Istanbul 1943, S. 135 ff. 

2. Said Rauf Bey, Probleme der türkischen Landwirtschaft, in: Berichte über 
Landwirtschaft, Neue Folge 14, 1931, S. 37 - 41. 
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Eine grössere oder auch nur nennenswerte Teile des türkischen Land- 
volkes umfassende Massenbewegung ist jedoch aus der in dieser ersten 
Phase der Entwicklung zustandegekommenen Ausbildung von Genossen- 
schaften und kleinen Kreditbanken nicht erwachsen. Genau wie in Griechen- 
land setzte ein zahlenmässig bedeutender Aufschwung des Genossen- 
schaftswesens auch in der Türkei erst ein, als der Staat die Initiative in 
die Hand nahm. Ein erstes Gesetz über die Gründung von Kreditvereinen, 
das die türkische Republik im April 1924 erliess, erwies sich zwar noch 
als ergebnislos. Doch ein am 5. Juni 1929 erlassenes neues Gesetz, das 1935 
in einer Reihe von Bestimmungen verbessert wurde, leitete den allgemeinen 
Aufschwung ein. Mit diesem Gesetz begann die zweite Phase der Ent- 
wicklung des türkischen Genossenschaftswesens, die im wesentlichen bis 
zum heutigen Tage andauert. 

Nach dem Gesetz vom 5. Juni 1929 mussten in jedem Dorf von 
mindestens 100 Häusern und 500 Einwohnern durch die Landwirtschafts- 
bank landwirtschaftliche Kreditgenossenschaften mit unbeschränkter und 
gesamtschuldnerischer Haftung gegründet werden. Die Mitgliederzahl dieser 
Genossenschaften musste mindestens 30 Personen betragen. In Städten und 
Kreisen über 25000 Einwohnern waren Genossenschaften mit beschränkter 
Haftung und mindestens 60 Mitgliedern zu gründen. In Orten, wo einmal 
eine Genossenschaft errichtet worden war, durfte die Landwirtschaftsbank 
nur mehr genossenschaftlich organisierten Bauern Kredite gewähren. 

Staatliche Initiative und staatlicher Zwang standen bei der auf dieses 
Gesetz hin erfolgenden Errichtung von Kreditgenossenschaften also noch 
mehr im Vordergrund, als das in der 1915 einsetzenden zweiten Phase der 
Entwicklung in Griechenland der Fall war. Zwischen der Entwicklung in 
Griechenland seit 1915 und der Türkei seit 1929 bestanden aber vor allem 
zwei Unterschiede. Einmal wurde in Griechenland ein echtes Zentralinstitut 
für die Genossenschaften erst nachträglich, das heisst durch die 1929 er- 
folgte Gründung der «Landwirtschaftsbank von Griechenland» geschaffen. 
Zwar wurden die Genossenschaften seit 1915 im Sinne eines «Aufbaus von 
oben nach unten» aufgebaut, doch wurde eine echte Zentrale erst nach- 
träglich geschaffen. Diese stand dann vor der Aufgabe, in das bei ihrer 
Gründung bereits bestehende Genossenschaftswesen eine gewisse Ordnung 
hineinzubringen. In der Türkei war die Errichtung der Landwirtschaftsbank 
der Gründung der Genossenschaften um Jahrzehnte vorausgegangen, war 
ihre Gründung doch bereits im Jahre 1888 erfolgt. Die neuen türkischen 
Genossenschaften standen also von Anfang an unter straffer zentraler Lei- 
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tung. Ein noch wichtigerer Unterschied lag andererseits darin, dass die 
Ausbildung der griechischen Genossenschaften seit 1915 im Zusammenhang 
mit dem damals im Gang befindlichen allgemeinen Strukturwandel der 
griechischen ländlichen Gesellschaft stand. In der Türkei erfolgte dem- 
gegenüber die Ausbildung des Genossenschaftswesens nicht im Zuge eines 
Wandels der Agrarverfassung. Obwohl Mustafa Kemal Atatürk sich mehr- 
fach ausdrücklich zu dem Prinzip bekannte, dass jeder türkische Bauer das 
Recht auf einen hinreichenden eigenen Landbesitz habe und dass zur Ver- 
wirklichung dieses Rechts gegebenenfalls Enteignungsgesetze erlassen werden 
müssten, diese grundsätzliche Forderung auch als Artikel 34 Aufnahme in 
das Programm der Republikanischen Volkspartei fand, blieb die überkom- 
mene Agrarverfassung in der Türkei auch im Zeitalter der Republik im 
wesentlichen erhalten. Das heisst das in Griechenland seit den zwanziger 
Jahren überwundene Nebeneinander von Grossgrundbesitz und andererseits 
besitzlosem Pächter -, Teilbauern - und Landarbeitertum blieb in der Türkei 
aufs ganze gesehen nach wie vor bestehen. Erst zwei von der Regierung 
Ismet Inonü erlassene Gesetze vom 1. November 1945 und vom 22. März 
1950 leiteten eine Bodenreform in der Türkei ein. Doch hatte der im Mai 
1950 erfolgte Regierungswechsel zur Folge, dass diese Bodenreformpläne 
mehr und mehr zu einem Stück Papier wurden. Erst seit der Revolution 
vom 27. Mai 1960 ist das Problem der Bodenreform in der Türkei wieder 
ernsthaft in die Hand genommen worden’, doch ist ihre Durchführung 
noch eine Aufgabe der Zukunft. Jedenfalls erfolgte der Aufbau des tür- 
kischen Genossenschaftswesens seit 1929 anders als in Griechenland nicht 
im Zusammenhang mit einer grundlegenden Umgestaltung der gesamten 
Agrarverfassung. 
* kE 

Bis zum Jahre 1938, dem Todesjahr Kemal Atatiirks, entstanden in 
der Tiirkei 586 lindliche Kreditgenossenschaften, die insgesamt 114.383 
Mitglieder umfassten. Ende 1935 hatte es zwar bereits 668 derartige 
Organisationen gegeben, doch hatte es sich herausgestellt, dass ein Teil der 
Genossenschaften wieder aufgelöst oder mehrere Genossenschaften mitein- 
ander verschmolzen werden mussten. In den zwölf Jahren der Regierung 
Ismet Inonü, das heisst bis 1950, nahm die Zahl der Kreditgenossenschaften 
auf 900, die Zahl ihrer Mitglieder auf 438.410 zu. Die letzten veröffent- 


1. Vgl. hierzu Ziraat Yüksek Mühendisleri Odasi: Toprak reformu [Boden- 
reform]. Ankara 1960. 
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lichten Zahlen sprechen von 1590 ländlichen Kreditgenossenschaften mit 
940.000 Mitgliedern ; ihr Tätigkeitsbereich erstreckt sich auf 15.800 Dörfer. 

Ganz ähnlich wie die ländlichen Kreditgenossenschaften Griechen- 
lands hängen auch die entsprechenden Organisationen in der Türkei weit- 
gehend von der Landwirtschaftsbank als staatlicher Zentralstelle ab, und 
zwar in finanzieller wie in organisatorischer Hinsicht. Im Verlauf der Jahre 
1951 bis 1957 stammten von den von den Kreditgenossenschaften ihren 
Mitgliedern gewährten Krediten zwischen 75 und 79% aus Mitteln der 
Landwirtschaftsbank und nur das restliche knappe Viertel aus eigenen 
Quellen der Genossenschaften. Charakter und Problematik der Kreditge- 
nossenschaften in der Türkei entsprechen also im Prinzip den Verhältnissen 
in Griechenland. 

Neben den Kreditgenossenschaften sind in der Türkei von Bedeutung 
‘die landwirtschaftlichen Verkaufs- und Absatzgenossenschaften und deren 
| übergeordnete Vereinigungen. Zur Zeit bestehen 14 derartige Vereinigungen, 
denen 209 Genossenschaften mit 161.000 Mitgliedern angehören. Am 
wichtigsten sind die Vereinigungen der Absatzgenossenschaften für Rosinen, 
Feigen, Baumwolle, Oliven und Olivenöl in Izmir/Smyrna, sowie die Ver- 
einigung der Absatzgenossenschaften für Haselnüsse in Giresun am Schwar- 
zen Meer. Von Bedeutung sind auch die Vereinigungen der Absatzgenos- 
senschaften für Baumwolle in Bursa, in Tschukurova (Adana), in I&dir 
(Ostanatolien unweit der Dreiländerecke Türkei, Iran und Sowjetunion), 
schliesslich die erst nach 1950 entstandene Vereinigung der Absatzgenos- 
senschaften für Baumwolle und Agrumen in Antalya. Andere kleinere 
Organisationen sind auf Obst und Gemüse, Pistazien, Rosen und Ro- 
senöl usw. spezialisiert. Aufgabe der landwirtschaftlichen Verkaufs- und 
Absatzgenossenschaften ist der Aufkauf und die Exportvorbereitung 
der entsprechenden Erzeugnisse, Marktregulierung und Marktstabilisie- 
rung. Obwohl die ersten Institutionen dieser Art, wie besprochen, ur- 
sprünglich nicht auf staatliche, sondern auf private Initiative hin entstan- 
den sind, hängen die landwirtschaftlichen Verkaufs- und Absatzgenos- 
senschaften der heutigen Türkei doch in hohem Masse vom Staate ab. 
Sie sind in ihrer Geschäftspolitik keineswegs autonom, sondern weitgehend 
vom Wirtschafts- und Handelsministerium abhängig. Auch hat die Be- 
deutung der ihnen von der Landwirtschaftsbank gewährten Kredite immer 
mehr zugenommen: 1946 betrug die Höhe der von der Landwirtschafts- 
bank den Verkaufs- und Absatzgenossenschaften gewährten Kredite 26 
Millionen Türkpfund, 1950 55 Millionen Türkpfund und 1957 bereits 
769 Millionen Türkpfund. Selbst unter Berücksichtigung des Wertverfalls 
des Türkpfunds in dieser Periode haben also die Kredite der Landwirt- 
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schaftsdank, das heisst des staatlichen Bankinstituts, um ein Vielfaches 
zugenommen. In der Hauptsache muss man die heutigen Verkaufs- und 
Absatzgenossenschaften der Türkei als Instrument staatlicher Wirtschafts- 
politik bezeichnen. 

Sieht man einmal davon ab, dass die Vereinigungen der türkischen 
Verkaufs- und Absatzgenossenschaften ihren Sitz nicht in Ankara oder 
(von Ausnahmen abgesehen) Istanbul haben, sondern in den jeweiligen 
Hauptstädten der Anbaugebiete der in Frage kommenden Erzeugnisse, so 
ergibt sich eine gewisse Parallele mit griechischen Institutionen nach Art 
von KZOX, KYAEII, «’EAmovoywmY», £YKIKH und ZEKE. 

Demgegenüber gibt es in der Türkei kaum etwas, was mit dem in 
Griechenland in den letzten Jahren vor dem zweiten Weltkrieg einsetzenden, 
vor allem aber im letzten Jahrzehnt stark vorangetriebenen Gedanken 
gemeinschaftlicher Produktion und der darauf beruhenden bemerkenswerten 
Zunahme der Produktionsgenossenschaften auf einer Stufe steht. Vor allem 
hat sich der Gedanke, landwirtschaftliche Maschinen auf genossenschaft- 
lichem Wege zu beschaffen, in der Türkei mit Ausnahme des Gebietes am 
Schwarzen Meer nicht durchgesetzt'. So sind zum Beispiel von den über 
35.000 Traktoren, die in den Jahren 1949 bis 1955 eingeführt wurden, 
nur ganz wenige in den Besitz landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften ge- 
langt. Von den 37.832 im Jahre 1955 in der Türkei vorhandenen Traktoren 
werden nur 53, das heisst 0,14%, als Besitz landwirtschaftlicher Genos- 
senschaften bezeichnet?. Zweifellos hängt dieser Unterschied zwischen 
Griechenland und der Türkei mit der unterschiedlichen Agrarverfassung 
zusammen: Hier fast ausschliesslich kleinbäuerliche Eigenbesitzer, die alles 
andere als kapitalkräftig, aber Herr auf eigener Scholle sind. Dort auch 
heute noch vielfach vom Grossbauern (Aga) oder gar städtischen Grund- 
besitzer abhängige Pächter, Teilbauern und Landarbeiter. Wenn der vor 
gut einem Jahrzehnt einsetzende Massenimport landwirtschaftlicher Ma- 
schinen eine Änderung der Agrarverfassung der Türkei zur Folge gehabt 
hat, dann in dem Sinne, dass die neuen Traktorfarmen eine Tendenz zur 
Vergrösserung zeigten und dadurch benachbartes bisher durch Pächter oder 
Teilpächter bewirtschaftetes Land dem eigenen Betrieb einverleibten *. Die 


1. Vgl. Saläheddin Sözeri, Der Wirtschaftsaufbau der Türkei nach dem zwei- 
ten Weltkrieg, Kieler Studien, Band 34, Kiel 1955, S. 58. 

2. Siehe Werner Uhrenbacher, Türkei. Ein wirtschaftliches Handbuch. Berlin 
1957, S. 197, Tabelle 12. (Nach Istatistik Bülteni, Oktober 1955, S. 141 ff.). 

3. Hierzu vgl.Hans Wilbrandt, Lösung der türkischen Aussenhandelskrise durch 
steigende Agrarexporte? Übersee-Schriftenreihe, Heft 3, Hamburg 1954, S. 14 ff. 
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bisherigen Pächter oder Teilpächter standen vielfach vor der Alternative, 
als Landarbeiter auf den Traktorfarmen zu arbeiten oder aber abzuwan- 
dern. Die Verwirklichung der alten programmatischen Forderung Atatürks 
nach Gewährung hinreichenden eigenen Landbesitzes an jeden türkischen 
Bauern, gegebenenfalls unter Enteignung von Grossgrundbesitz, ist dureh 
diese Entwicklung womöglich noch erschwert worden. Weniger aus wirt- 
schaftlichen als aus sozial- und allgemein politischen Gründen bleibt aber 
eine Bodenreform im Sinne der alten Forderung Atatürks eine dringende 
Notwendigkeit. Dies umso mehr, als es in der Türkei Hunderttausende 
landloser Familien und darüber hinaus eine noch grössere Zahl von Fami- 
lien’mit unzureichendem Landbesitz gibt‘, von denen in den Städten nur 
der kleinste Teil Unterkunft und vor allem Arbeitsmöglichkeit finden kann. 
Will man diese Menschen mit hinreichendem eigenen Landbesitz versorgen, 
will man weiter das drückende Abhängigkeitsverhältnis zahlreicher türki- 
scher Landleute vom Grossbauern und Grundbesitzer beseitigen, bleibt kein 
anderer Weg übrig, als durch Enteignungen von Grossgrundbesitz neue 
selbständige Kleinbauernstellen zu schaffen. Das erfordert aber als Ergän- 
zung ganz automatisch den Aufbau von Produktionsgenossenschaften. Dem 
Einwand, der Gedanke gemeinschaftlicher Produktion sei dem türkischen 
Landmann fremd, muss man entgegenhalten, dass es in Griechenland auch 
gelungen ist, den von Hause aus ausserordentlich individualistischen 
Bauern in steigendem Masse an die nach Lage der Dinge einfach notwen- 
dige Ausbildung von Produktionsgenossenschaften heranzuführen. In dieser 
Richtung wird zweifellos eine wichtige Zukunftsaufgabe an das türkische 
Genossenschaftswesen herantreten. 
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Uberblickt man das heutige Genossenschaftswesen der Tiirkei als 
Ganzes, so muss man sagen, dass die Kredit- und Absatzgenossenschaften 
ihrer Struktur und ihrer Probleme nach den Verhältnissen in Griechenland 


1. Nach einer Angabe der türkischen Landwirtschaftsbank anlässlich der 4. 
Generalversammlung der Confederation internationale du credit agricole in Madrid 
am 26. bis 28. Oktober 1955 (Lois sur distribution des terres en Turquie. Rapport 
presenté par la T. C. Ziraat Bankasi) gab es damals 128.690 landlose Familien und 
872.830 Familien mit unzureichendem Landbesitz, die mit Land auszustatten seien. 
— The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development gab in ihrer 1951 
herausgegebenen Schrift The economy of Turkey. An analysis and recommanda- 
tions for a development programm, S. 62, an, dass die Schätzungen der Zahl der 
landlosen Familien in der Türkei zwischen 126.000 und 787.000, die der landarmen 
Familien sogar zwischen 0,9 und 1,6 Millionen schwankten. 
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ähnlich sind. Der Hauptunterschied zwischen beiden Ländern ist darin zu 
sehen, dass der in Griechenland in letzter Zeit stärker zum Zuge gekommene 
Gedanke gemeinschaftlicher Produktion in der Türkei kaum erst hat Wurzeln 
schlagen können. Wenn die seit dem 27. Mai 1960 in der Türkei zum Zuge 
gekommenen Kräfte ihre zweifellos ehrlich gehegten Absichten verwirkli- 
chen wollen, die Lage der Landbevölkerung in sozialer Hinsicht einer 
Gesundung entgegenzuführen, wird es jedoch eine Notwendigkeit sein, 
ähnlich wie in Griechenland Produktionsgenossenschaften ins Leben zu 
rufen.—Dass auch das türkische Genossenschaftswesen stark von einer 
Zentrale und damit dem Staat abhängig ist, dass allgemein die türkische 
Landbevölkerung auf allen Gebieten von den in Ankara und Istanbul 
fallenden Entscheidungen abhängt, ist eine Tatsache, die sich nach dem 
Gesagten von selbst versteht. 
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Auf der Insel Cypern entstanden seit Erlass des Genossenschafts- 
gesetzes von 1914 eine Reihe von Kreditgenossenschaften. Sie entsprachen 
weitgehend den ein halbes Jahrhundert zuvor von Friedrich Wilhelm Raiff- 
eisen in Deutschland geschaffenen Darlehnskassen. In den ersten zwei 
Jahrzehnten ihres Bestehens erlangten die cyprischen Genossenschaften 
eine gewisse, jedoch zunächst noch beschränkte Bedeutung. Sie mussten 
sich in der Hauptsache darauf beschränken, ihren Mitgliedern relativ 
kleine Kredite zu gewähren. Der eigentliche Aufschwung der cyprischen 
Genossenschaften begann mit ihrer allgemeinen Reorganisation im Jahre 
1936. Sie nahmen seitdem den Charakter regelrechter Dorfbanken an, die 
alle Arten von Depositen annehmen, andererseits nicht nur Kredite gewähren, 
sondern ihre Mitglieder auch beim Einkauf von Saatgut, Düngemitteln 
usw. sowie beim Verkauf ihrer Erzeugnisse unterstützen. Die Zahl der 
Kreditgenossenschaften und Genossenschaftssparkassen hat sich von 262 
im Jahre 1937 auf 501 am 31.12.1958, davon 471 Kreditgenossenschaften 
und 30 Genossenschaftssparkassen, erhöht, die Zahl ihrer Mitglieder ist 
auf 95.940 gestiegen. Den Genossenschaften angeschlossen sind Schulspar- 
kassen, von denen es im Juni 1958 700 gab; hier sparten etwa 700.000 
Schulkinder, das heisst mehr als zwei Drittel aller Schüler und Schülerinnen 
auf der Insel. Jüngeren Datums als der Aufstieg der Kreditgenossenschaften 
ist der der Konsumgenossenschaften auf Cypern. Ihre Zahl hat sich von 
nur 18 mit 3.598 Mitgliedern im Jahre 1945 auf 317 mit 54.372 Mitglie- 
dern im Jahre 1958 erhöht. Als Organisationen der zweiten Stufe existieren 
drei übergeordnete Vereinigungen der Konsumgenossenschaften. Die Funk- 
tion der Absatzgenossenschaften wird von den Kreditgenossenschaften 
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mitübernommen, doch gibt es auch 10 spezielle Absatzgenossenschaften 
der ersten Stufe und 8 Absatzvereinigungen der zweiten Stufe, und zwar 5 
für Johannisbrot, 2 für Kartoffeln und 1 für Weinbauprodukte; die 5 
Absatzvereinigungen für Johannisbrot sind wiederum in einer Föderation 
der dritten Stufe vereinigt. An Maschinengenossenschaften hat sich auf 
Cypern bisher nur eine einzige entwickelt. 

Ähnlich wie in der ersten Phase der Entwicklung in Griechenland 
und der Türkei haben sich auf Cypern die Genossenschaften auf private 
Initiative hin als örtliche oder allenfalls regionale Institutionen entwickelt. 
Anders als dort haben aber die cyprischen Genossenschaften diesen Charak- 
ter auch später immer beibehalten. Sie sind bis zum heutigen Tage niemals 
unter den massgeblichen Einfluss des Staates oder einer staatlichen bezie- 
hungsweise halbstaatlichen Zentrale, etwa einer Landwirtschaftsbank, gera- 
ten, und zwar weder organisatorisch noch finanziell. Die «Landwirtschafts- 
bank von Cypern» steht anders als die Landwirtschaftsbanken von Grie- 
chenland und der Türkei nicht über, sondern ganz unabhängig neben den 
Genossenschaften. Sie versorgt mit Hilfe von Kapitalien der Regierung 
und der Ottoman-Bank die cyprische Landwirtschaft mit langfristigen 
Darlehen, während sich die Genossenschaften fast ausschliesslich auf die 
Gewährung kurz- und mittelfristiger Kredite beschränken. Die Genossen- 
schaftszentralbank in der Hauptstadt Nikosia hat ihrerseits keine andere 
Funktion als die einer Zentralkasse, die für den Ausgleich zwischen 
Nachfrage und Angebot an Kapital bei den einzelnen Genossenschaften 
sorgt. Abgesehen von dem Budget des Regierungsdepartments für Genos- 
senschaftsentwicklung spielt staatliches Kapital im cyprischen Genossen- 
schaftswesen eine untergeordnete Rolle; zu nennen ist fast nur eine 1956 
gewährte in vier Jahren rückzahlbare Anleihe von 250.000 Cypernpfund 
an die Genossenschaftszentralbank und eine Anleihe von 262.000 Pfund, 
die der Union der Wein-Verkaufsgenossenschaften gewährt wurde. Das 
Charakteristikum des cyprischen Genossenschaftswesens ist, dass «Geld, das 
vom Dorf kommt und im Dorf bleibt» die entscheidende Rolle spielt. 
Dieses Geld des Dorfes geht also nicht erst an eine Zentrale, von wo aus 
es zusammen mit anderen, hauptsächlich staatlichen Kapitalien, wieder auf 
die einzelnen Dörfer und die ländlichen Genossenschaften verteilt wird. 
Die cyprischen Genossenschaften sind somit das geworden, was sie im 
Sinne Raiffeisens sein sollen: Selbständige selbstverantwortliche Gemein- 
schaften, die sich selbst wirksam zu helfen vermögen. 

Ein solches «von unten nach oben» aufgebautes Genossenschafts- 
system stellt naturgemäss an die Genossenschaftsmitglieder höhere Anfor- 
derungen als ein «von oben nach unten» aufgebautes zentralistisches System. 
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Die Verhältnisse auf Cypern beweisen jedoch, dass der griechische und der 
türkische Bauer durchaus befähigt ist, den Anforderungen eines derartigen 
Systems zu genügen. Dass es auf Cypern gelang, das geschilderte Genossen- 
schaftswesen ins Leben zu rufen, hängt in der Hauptsache damit zusam- 
men, dass sich die Struktur der ländlichen Gesellschaft auf Cypern gegen- 
über der Türkei, in bestimmter Hinsicht aber auch gegenüber Griechen- 
land unterscheidet. Von der Türkei unterscheidet sich die Lage auf Cypern 
in dem Sinne, dass die alte aus der Osmanenzeit überkommene Agrarver- 
fassung mit ihrem Gegensatz zwischen Grossgrundbesitz und landlosem 
Pächter- und Teilbauerntum genau wie in Griechenland vom selbständigen 
kleinbäuerlichen Eigenbesitz abgelöst worden ist. Von den rund 135.000 
auf Cypern in der Landwirtschaft beruflich tätigen Personen sind mehr als 
90% Landeigentümer und deren Familienangehörige. 80 bis 85% des land- 
wirtschaftlich genutzten Bodens auf der Insel befinden sich in der Hand 
dieser Kreise, während der Grossgrundbesitz und die Bewirtschaftung auf 
dem Weg der Verpachtung oder des Teilbaus stark zurücktritt. In dieser 
Beziehung ist die Lage auf Cypern ganz anders als in der Türkei und sehr 
ähnlich wie in Griechenland. Auf der anderen Seite besteht aber auch 
zwischen Cypern und Griechenland ein wichtiger Unterschied. Dieser liegt 
weniger darin, dass die bäuerlichen Besitzungen auf Cypern im Durch- 
schnitt mit gut 7 Hektar mehr als doppelt so gross sind als in Griechen- 
land, wo die Durchschnittsgrösse weniger als 3 Hektar beträgt; diese Er- 
scheinung beruht einfach darauf, dass im Königreich Griechenland das 
Verhältnis zwischen zur Verfügung stehender landwirtschaftlicher Nutz- 
fläche und Zahl der von der Landwirtschaft abhängigen Menschen wesent- 
lich ungünstiger ist‘. Der Unterschied liegt vielmehr in der Hauptsache 
darin, unter welchen Umständen der Wandel der Agrarverfassung in Grie- 
chenland und auf Cypern zustandegekommen ist. In Griechenland erfolgte 
dieser Wandel abgesehen von der Peloponnes und Mittelgriechenland, wo 
schon um die Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts erhebliche Teile des anbaufähigen 
Bodens in die Hand selbständiger Kleinbauern gelangt waren, durch das 
1911 von der Regierung Venizelos ausgelöste Vorgehen des Staates. Vor 
allem aber erfolgte er in einer Zeit der Kriegs- und Flüchtlingsnot; gerade 
diese war es, die ein rasches und radikales Vorgehen, wie man es unter 
anderen äusseren Umständen entschieden als überstürzt hätte bezeichnen 


1. Auf Cypern entfallen auf eine in der Landwirtschaft beruflich tätige Per- 
son etwa 3 Hektar, im Königreich Griechenland dagegen nur etwa 1,65 Hektar 
landwirtschaftlicher Nutzfläche, auf eine von der Landwirtschaft abhängige Person 
auf Cypern etwa 1,6 Hektar, in Griechenland dagegen nur etwa 0,76 Hektar. 
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müssen, einfach erzwang. Auf Cypern erfolgte demgegenüber der Wandel 
der Agrarverfassung in der Regel durch allmähliches Aufkaufen von Gross- 
grundbesitz durch die Bauern selbst, nur in bescheidenem Masse durch 
Massnahmen des Staates. Anders als in Griechenland standen hierbei keine 
turbulenten äusseren Ereignisse im Hintergrund. Vielmehr hatte die Aus- 
klammerung Cyperns aus den Nationalitätenkämpfen, die in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten des vorigen und den ersten Jahrzehnten dieses Jahrhunderts 
überall in Südosteuropa tobten, und die weitgehende Abseitsstellung der 
Insel in beiden Weltkriegen zur Folge, dass die Umgestaltung der Agrar- 
verfassung allmählich und nicht unter dem Druck einer durch äussere 
Ereignisse ausgelösten Notlage vor sich gehen konnte. Das erlaubte auch 
den allmählichen Aufbau des «von unten nach oben» orientierten dezen- 
tralisierten Genossenschaftswesens, wie es auf Cypern heute besteht. 

Selbstverständlich hat auch das cyprische Genossenschaftswesen 
schwerwiegende Aufgaben und Probleme zu lösen. Die allmähliche Um- 
gestaltung der Agrarverfassung auf Cypern hat neben manchen erfreulichen 
Auswirkungen auch weniger erfreuliche zur Folge gehabt, vor allem eine 
ausserordentliche. Zersplitterung des Grundbesitzes. Eine grossangelegte 
Flurbereinigung ist auf Cypern ebenso notwendig wie schwierig, da—nach 
Aussagen leitender cypriotischer Genossenschaftler—der konservative Bauer 
immer wieder geneigt ist, sich einer letztenendes auch für ihn segensreichen 
Flurbereinigung womöglich sogar mit Gewalt zu widersetzen. Eine von 
oben, das heisst vom Staat oder einer staatlichen Zentralstelle her geleitete 
Organisation hat es natürlich einfacher, auf diesem wie auf anderen 
Gebieten erforderliche Massnahmen zu kommandieren und ihre Durchfüh- 
rung zu erzwingen. Ein Genossenschaftssystem wie das cyprische ist dem- 
gegenüber viel mehr auf das Mittel pädagogischer Überzeugungstätigkeit 
angewiesen. 

Zweifellos gibt das Genossenschaftswesen und die besondere Art 
seines Aufbaus dem cyprischen Bauern in verschiedenster Hinsicht eine 
Stellung, die stärker ist als die seines Berufskollegen in Griechenland und 
der Türkei. Er ist in höherem Masse unabhängig von den in der Stadt 
wirksamen Kräften und kann daher beim Aufbau der jungen Republik 
Cypern eine nicht zu unterschätzende aktive Rolle spielen. Nicht zuletzt 
basiert die Tätigkeit der EDMA, der in erster Linie die neue Republik Cypern 
tragenden Partei des Staatspräsidenten Erzbischof Makarios, mit darauf, 
dass das cyprische Landvolk in der Lage ist, eine solche aktive Rolle 
zu spielen. 
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* * * 


Die vorstehend ausgesprochene sehr positive Einschätzung des cypri- 
schen Genossenschaftswesens soll keineswegs den Eindruck erwecken, als 
ob die cyprischen Institutionen einfach für Griechenland und die Türkei 
als nachahmenswertes Vorbild hingestellt werden sollten. Erst recht darf 
hieraus nicht eine Abwertung des in Griechenland oder der Türkei Gelei- 
steten und Erreichten herausgelesen werden. In beiden Ländern hat das 
unter der Ägide des Staates und der Landwirtschaftsbanken zentralistisch 
aufgebaute Genossenschaftswesen wesentlich zu der gemessen an den Ver- 
hältnissen früherer Jahrzehnte erheblich : verbesserten Stellung der von 
ihnen betreuten Bauern wie zum Aufschwung der beiderseitigen Volks- 
wirtschaften beigetragen. Dass aber eine allmähliche Dezentralisierung des 
Genossenschaftswesens, eine allmähliche Steigerung der Selbständigkeit 
der einzelnen Genossenschaften gegenüber der Zentrale in Griechenland 
wie in der Türkei als wichtiges Fernziel betrachtet werden muss, dass 
weiterhin die auf Cypern gemachten Erfahrungen bei der Erreichung dieses 
Ziels von Wert sein können, darf jedoch gesagt werden. 

Genossenschaf ten und ihre Probleme sind ein Thema, das in erster 
Linie unter den Gesichtspunkten wirtschafts- uud sozialwissenschaftli- 
cher Betrachtungsweise aufgegriffen wird und aufgegriffen werden muss. 
Was der Verfasser mit dem vorliegenden kurzen Überblick über das 
Genossenschaftswesen in den ausserhalb der Sphäre des kommunistischen 
politischen und wirtschaftlichen Systems stehenden Staaten des südosteu- 
ropäischen Kulturraums beabsichtigte, war ein Versuch, wenigstens in 
- groben Zügen anzudeuten, in wie hohem Masse das Zustandekommen 


und die Richtung der weiteren Entwicklung solcher Institutionen mit. 


dem Gang der Geschichte eines Landes im allgemeinen zusammenhängt. 
Heutige Situation und Zukunftsprobleme des Genossenschaftswesens in 
diesem oder jenem Land hängen nicht zuletzt davon ab, von welchen 
Kräften und unter welchen äusseren Umständen seine Entwicklung ur- 
sprünglich einmal ausgelöst und vorangetrieben wurde. So gehört auch ein 
solches Teilgebiet des modernen wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Lebens in 
den Rahmen der Geschichte und damit der historischen Betrachtungsweise- 
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RUSSIA, BAVARIA AND THE GREEK REVOLUTION 
OF 1862/1863 


The defeat of Russia in the Crimean War marked the commencement 
of a new national era in European diplomacy. With the removal of the 
restraining hand of Russia under Tsar Nicholas and with the aid and en- 
couragement of Napoleon III, the revolutionary movements in central and 
eastern Europe were able to accomplish deeds only dreamed of in the 
previous years. In the period from 1856 to 1870 the great alterations which 
occurred in the map of Europe were achieved with the tacit consent of 
tsarist Russia although the ultimate results in almost every case were to 
the detriment of Russian national interests. Russian policy throughout 
this period showed itself weak, vacillating and uncertain. In contrast to the 
previous years the Russian government proved willing to allow events in 
Europe to take their course without strong or decisive Russian intervention. 

This shift in Russian policy was a deliberate choice of the Russian 
government under the leadership of the new foreign minister, Prince 
A. M. Gorchakov. The Crimean War had shown the immense weakness of 
the Russian military establishment and the unreliability of Austria as an 
ally. Henceforth internal reform and modernization, which would allow 
Russia to equal the western states in power, was to be emphasized to the 
exclusion of further external adventures. Coupled with this decision was 
the recognition that despite the adoption of this policy of recueillement, 
an ally would have to be found to avoid the dangerous position of diplo- 
matic isolation. Thoroughly embittered by the Austrian policy in the previous 
years, Gorchakov became convinced that the only possible ally for Russia 
was France despite the ideological contrast between the governments. The 
Russian minister hoped that through a policy of friendship and cooperation 
the French government would eventually be drawn from her previous 
close entente with Britain. To this end Russian support was thus given to 
the French sponsored national movements in Rumania and Italy, states 
which in the final accounting proved themselves opponents of Russia. 

The Greek revolution of October, 1862 which brought about the 
dethronement of the Bavarian king Otho and the establishment of a revo- 
lutionary government was a part of the general pattern of similar occurrences 
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in Europe and was directly influenced by the concurrent events in Italy. 
In this case it was not France but Britain which.was chiefly interested in 
the results of the revolt!. The establishment of the Kingdom of Greece 
in 1833 under the joint protectorship of France, Britain and Russia had 
initially been marked by a fairly even balance of political strength be- 
tween the three powers. In time, however, the British government became 
increasingly hostile to the Bavarian ruler because of his espousal of the 
national aims of the Greeks and his open acceptance of the idea of na- 
tional expansion. Since this could only be done at the expense of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, which Britain was now determined to 
protect as a bulwark against Russia, the British government was not an 
active partisan of the Bavarian dynasty. Moreover, in the Crimean War 
Otho, as the Greek people, had been sympathetic with the Russian cause 
in the hope that the war would provide an opportunity for the extension 
of the Greek frontiers. Thus, although the British government made 
frequent pious declarations about the unrepresentative nature of Otho’s 
government, it was primarily the king’s attitude toward the Greek natio- 
nal claims which determined his fate. That he was too willing to allow 
himself to be used by the national party in Greece brought him British 
enmity; that he did not enough represent the national interest caused his 
overthrow in Greece. 

Opposed to Britain in Athens, as well as throughout the east, was 
the Russian government. Although unable to challenge British naval power 
in the area, Russia nevertheless attempted to retain as strong a political 
position as possible within the country. As a gage of her influence and 
as a lasting wedge for future intervention, the Russian government took 
an active interest in the Orthodox church and all that concerned Orthodoxy 
in the country. In its relationship to the king and the Bavarian dynasty in 
Greece, it was the religious issue, particularly as embodied in the question 
of succession, that took precedence over all other matters between the two 
states’. The strongly Catholic orientation of the Wittelsbach dynasty and 
its obvious aversion to settling the succession issue lent strength to the 


1. For British policy see the excellent study by Eleutherios Prevelakis, British, 
Policy towards the Change of Dynasty in Greece, 1862 - 1863 (Athens, 1953). The 
general diplomatic background of the revolution is covered in Edouard Driault and 
Michel Lhéritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Grece de 1821 à nos jours (Paris, 
1925 - 26), vols. II and III. 

2. The religious question is discussed in detail in Hans Rall, «Die Anfänge 
des Konfessionspolitischen Ringens um den Wittelsbacher Thron in Athen», in 
Bayern: Staat und Kirche: Land und Reich (Munich, 1961). 
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arguments of those who felt that the Greek kingship was indeed being 
used to extend Catholic influence eastward. The reluctance of the possible 
heirs of Otho to conversion to the Orthodox faith, as demanded in the 
constitution of 1844, had indeed created a dangerous situation in the 
country. Since Otho had no children, his heirs were his brothers Luitpold 
and Adalbert. Since Luitpold would not abandon his faith, Adalbert ap- 
peared the logical candidate until his marriage to a daughter of the King 
of Spain and the baptism of his son in the Catholic church. By 1862 the 
sons of Adalbert, particularly the eldest Ludwig, appeared the next choice, 
but again no definite settlement was made of the question of religion. 
Despite repeated questioning, the Russian government was unable to obtain 
any concrete results in Munich or Athens on the succession issue. As shown 
in the reports of the Russian consul Severin, printed below, and in the 
despatches from the Bavarian minister in St. Petersburg, Perger de Per- 
glas, this one problem determined the Russian attitude toward the Bavarian 
dynasty. Unable to find a solution to its satisfaction in the existing 
arrangement, the Russian government, particularly Gorchakoy, was willing 
to accept a change of rulers although this would involve the overthrow 
of a representative of an established European dynasty. 

Between the opposing positions of Russia and Britain, the French 
government took a largely negative stand. Although France was against 
open British domination in Athens, French interests were more closely 
involved in other European issues. Unable to abandon her ties with Britain, 
France never offered real support to Russian opposition to British candi- 
dates. The great questions which involved Russian and British interests, 
that is, the religious and constitutional questions and the expansion of the 
Greek frontiers, played less of arole in the French consideration. Nor did 
France, a Catholic power, offer any support to the strong position taken 
by the Bavarian royal family on matters of faith. The balance of European 
strength and the achievement of a solution without a major European 
crisis were the primary French aims. 

The diplomatic field was thus well prepared for a change of dynasty 
in Athens. Otho had lost the favor of all three of the guarantor powers, 
and he had antagonized the most influential Greek political leaders through 
his domestic policies. Since after the revolution it was obvious that foreign 
intervention would be necessary to restore the dynasty, and since no one 
was willing to take active steps, the powers immediately considered the 
question of succession. Although publicly adopting a policy of non-inter- 
vention, Britain, Russia and France began immediate negotiations to find 
a suitable candidate to “offer” the revolutionary government. 
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The question of finding a successor to Otho was by no means 
simple. Two international agreements limited the choice. First, according 
to the treaty of July 6, 1827, confirmed in 1829 and 1830, the three 
protecting powers agreed that they would not seek in Greece an augmen- 
tation of territory, exclusive influence, or the establishment of members 
of their reigning families on the throne of Greece. Second, in article 40 
of the Greek constitution of 1844, confirmed in 1852, only an Orthodox 
prince could succeed Otho. Despite the apparent clarity of these regula- 
tions, the initial rival British and Russian candidates violated one or 
both of the agreements. The British choice was Prince Alfred, the second 
son of Queen Victoria, a man who was not likely to adopt the Orthodox 
religion. The Russian candidate was Prince Nicholas of Leuchtenberg who, 
despite his relationship to both the Wittelsbach and Bonaparte houses, was 
a nephew of the tsar and a member of the Romanov family. He did, 
however, enjoy the unique distinction of being the one candidate who was 
Orthodox. Both Alfred and the Duke of Leuchtenberg had been spoken 
of as possible replacements for Otho before the revolution and the election 
of either was recognized as the acquisition of political dominance in Athens 
by the sponsoring government. 

In their discussions concerning the candidacy, both Britain and Russia 
showed a clear. willingness to jetison all previous agreements on the Greek 
kingship. The British did not believe that the provision concerning Orthodoxy 
could or should be enforced if the Greeks should elect a prince who would 
not change his faith; the Russian government consistently advocated the 
Leuchtenberg candidacy and produced some very dubious arguments to 
the effect that Nicholas was really a Bavarian and not a member of the 
Russian imperial family. 

In the negotiations the British held an extremely important trump 
card, the Ionian Islands, which they held as a protectorate. Quite willing 
to surrender this territory, the British government nevertheless wished to 
use the islands as a lever of influence in Athens both to assure that a 
proper candidate ascended the throne and also to try to obtain from the 
Greek government a promise to behave and not to seek further territorial 
changes in the future. The British representatives in Athens showed no 
hesitation about openly connecting the return of the islands with the election 
of an approved king °*. 

In the first months after the revolution the question of the 
replacement for Otho centered in the rival candidacies of Alfred and 
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the Duke of Leuchtenberg. Of the two Alfred was undoubtedly more 
acceptable to the Greek people who evidently felt that with a British 
prince on the throne the British government would feel more inclined 
toward the realization of the Greek national idea. They also approved 
Alfred’s constitutional principles. Although the British government fully 
realized the illegality of the candidacy, and although Queen Victoria was 
opposed to the entire scheme, the government was reluctant to abandon 
the plan, fearing that such an action might clear the way for the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg. The Greek government and people were thus not clearly 
informed of the real intent of the British government and did in fact 
elect Albert king in February 1863 after a plebiscite and long after both 
Russia and Britain had agreed to eliminate their respective candidates. 
With the withdrawal of the two principal contenders, in December the 
powers again turned to the question of finding an alternative. 

The search proved very difficult; the fate of Otho offered little 
encouragement to his successor. The issue of Orthodox conversion and 
the limitation on family connections continued to prove difficult. In 
the negotiations Britain in general took the initiative, but her principal 
candidates, Ferdinand of Portugal and the Duke of Coburg, were unwilling 
to accept the kingship. Both were disinclined to surrender their position 
in their own countries and they recognised the difficulties inherent in the 
Greek throne. The search for a king and the negotiations surrounding the 
terms of acceptance by the final candidate lasted from October, 1862 
until August, 1863. 

The failure of Gorchakov’s policy of backing Leuchtenberg left the 
Russian government in a very weak position. Russia had no ready supply 
of candidates. Although William of Baden was popular in Russia, Britain 
made it clear that she would not surrender the Ionian Islands if he were 
elected +. The strength and popularity of Alfred, particularly in Greece 
itself, indicated ‘the weakness of Russian influence in the country. In a 
plebiscite held in December Alfred received 230,016 votes against 2400 for 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg°. Although Otho had not fulfilled Russian ex- 
pectations, he had certainly ruled in a manner far more favorable to 
Russian interests than would a British prince or a British candidate. Under 
these circumstances the Russian attitude toward the Bavarian house was 
bound to undergo a change. Even when the candidacy of Leuchtenberg 
was still in question, Gorchakov, unlike the British, never abandoned the 
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possibility that at least a member of the Wittelsbach family might ascend ' 


the Greek throne. In his conversations with Perglas, Gorchakov was always 
exceedingly frank and open. Before the revolution he had repeatedly 
warned the Bavarian government on the necessity of settling the succession 
issue or the result would be the loss of the Greek kingship®. Later in his 
negotiations with Britain Gorchakov continued to mention the possibility 
of the choice of a Bavarian prince although he refused to sponsor openly 
such a candidacy. In November he recommended to Britain that the powers 
“clear the ground” in regard to Bavaria and ask Munich to state whether 
the government claimed its rights and whether it had a suitable candidate 
“professing the Greek faith”. 

“In case the Government of Bavaria abandoned their rights, then 
the question was settled, and the throne was vacant; if they did not abandon 
their rights, but gave a hesitating or evasive reply, he heid that the suc- 
cession was annulled, and the throne was equally vacant”. 

Gorchakov’s attempt at least to keep alive the possibility of a Ba- 
varian restoration was not aided by the attitude of the Bavarian government 
or the Wittelsbach dynasty. It was soon apparent that Bavaria did not 
intend to act beyond the registering of protests with the governments over 
the alleged violation of treaty rights. In his conversations with Perglas 
Gorchakov urged more positive action ; a candidate should be produced and 
he should make a definite statement on his conversion. Gorchakov, however, 
offered no real concrete assistance to the achievement of a restoration of 
the Bavarian family in Greece. In fact, until the middle of December, 
when Gorchakov was finally forced to abandon the Leuchtenberg candidacy, 
Perglas believed that Gorchakov was in fact strongly against the Bavarian 
family. In this matter he believed that a cleft existed between the tsar and 
his minister. Gorchakov, Perglas wrote, °°... deceives the emperor in this 
Greek matter as he deceived him in the matter of Italy’’. Firmly convinced 
of this Perglas tried to obtain from Gorchakov permission to travel to 
Moscow and to speak with the tsar personally. Gorchakov demanded in 
reply that the minister put in writing what he intended to say. In the course 
of this conversation Perglas also complained of the attitude of the Greek 


6. Perglas to Maximilian II, Geheimes Staatsarchiv, Munich; Pollitisches] 
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minister in St. Petersburg, Soutzo, who was also a close personal friend of 
Gorchakov. “What do you expect”, replied the foreign minister, ‘King 
Otho was so unpopular that everyone is anxious to leave him and to 
abandon him?” 8. Needless to say, Perglas was unable to obtain an inter- 
view with Alexander II®. 

Perglas’ opinion that the results of the Greek revolution were distas- 
teful to the tsar were later confirmed by the Prussian minister, Goltz, 
who spoke with Alexander on the Greek question. The Russian ruler now 
regretted: ©... the revolution which had taken place in Greece as unjust 
and as an injury to conservative and monarchical principles in general, 
andin particular to the Christian interests in the East, for which the creation 
of the Kingdom served as a political base, and which was called upon to 
defend them and to develope them”. Goltz also reported that although 
the tsar sympathized with Otho, he did not think that the Bavarian dynasty 
could be reestablished. Although treaties had been violated, Russia would 
not intervene on this account !°. 

In the middle of December, when it became apparent that Britain 
might succeed in finding another candidate favorable to her interests 
despite the failure of Alfred’s nomination, Gorchakov became quite obviously 
more interested in the Bavarian chances. Recognising the possibilities in 
the situation, Perglas on December 19 approached Gorchakov and asked 
for his support for the Bavarian dynasty !'!. Gorchakov replied that Russia 
would not act alone or take the initiative, but that he would offer some 
personal advice. If he were a Bavarian minister asked by his monarch what 
should be done, he would reply that Bavaria should at once take positive 
measures and should send a communication to the three protectorate powers 
offering a prince as a candidate and stating that he would embrace the 
Orthodox faith, that he would come to Greece without Bavarian advisors 
and that he would observe Greek constitutional institutions. The Russian 
government Gorchakov continued, would not act in favor of a Bavarian 
prince, but it would not block him. In the following days Gorchakov con- 


8. Perglas to Maximilian II, G. St. A., Pol. A., I, 46, No. 151, St. Petersburg, 
November 15/27, 1862. 

9. Perglas to Maximilian II, tel. no. 2286, G. St. A., I, 46, St. Petersburg, 
November 28, 1862; Perglas to Maximilian, G. St. A., Pol. A., I, 46, no. 155, St. Pe- 
tersburg, November 19/December 1, 1862. 

10. Perglas to Maximilian II, G. St. A., Pol. A., I, 46, no. 168, St. Petersburg 
December 4/16, 1862. 

11. Perglas to Maximilian II, G. St. A., Pol. A., I, 46, no. 165, St. Petersburg, 
December 7/19, 1862. 
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tinued to tender similar advice. Perglas was now convinced that Gorchakov 
really favored the Bavarian family. 

Perglas’ hopes were further raised by a conversation which he had 
with the tsar on January 2/14. Alexander then stated “that he desired the © 
maintenance of the dynasty of Bavaria on the Greek throne and the main- 
tenance of the treaties relating to it’’'”. He emphasized nevertheless that 
Russia alone could do nothing. The tsar’s words received confirmation 
from Gorchakov **. He urged again that Bavaria act in a positive manner 
and, in particular try to influence the French government : 

„it is necessary that Bavaria take steps at Paris and endeavor to 
win France for its interests;—Russia is always alone and not supported in 
its good and legitimate intentions...Russia cannot bring this about alone... 
she is completely tired of this thankless role’.”’ 

Perglas commented on Gorchakov’s attitude in this conversation : 

‘always towing behind France, continually abandoned by her, the 
Russian intrigue in relation to the Greek throne having completely miscar- 
ried, with England triumphant the disappointment of the vice-chancellor 
directing the foreign policy of Russia is as great as it is natural.” 

Despite Russian prodding, the Bavarian government did little, ex- 
cusing its attitude on the hopelessnes of action in view of the negative 
position of Britain. The Bavarian failure to act remained the principal theme 
of Gorchakov’s conversations with Perglas. On January 26 / February 7 the 
Russian minister warned that Bavarian ““mutisme’ would result in the 
abandonment of Bavarian righs. ‘Votre dynastie est done morte,” he 
declared, “Vous étes comme mort à Munich.’ '*. Two weeks later he 
urged that Otho should abdicate in favor of his nephew Ludwig and that 
this action should be taken at once. Perglas was of the opinion that 
Ludwig could in time be the Russian candidate and still preserve his 
faith !5. Since it was quite obvious that none of the candidates under 
consideration would become Orthodox, the Russian objections to the Ba- 
varian princes on religious grounds had now become meaningless. 


12. Perglas to Maximilian II, G. St. A., M.P.A. III, 55, no. 8, St. Petersburg, 
January 2/14, 1863; Perglas to Maximilian II, G. St. A., Pol. A., II, 46, tel. no. 46, 

St. Petersburg, January 13, 1863. 

13. Perglas to Maximilian II, G. St. A., Pol. A., II, 46, no 9, St. Petersburg, 
January 2/14, 1863. 

14. Perglas to Maximilian, G. St. A., Pol. A., II, 36, no. 22, St. Perersburg, 
January 26/February 7, 1863. 

15. Perglas to Maximilian II, G. St. A., Pol. A., II, 46, no. 31, St. Petersburg, 
February 12/24, 1863. 
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The final abandonment of hope that Russia might obtain a candi- 
date for the Greek throne according to her desires came in March with 
the acceptance by the powers of the name of Prince William of Denmark. 
Although the negotiations concerning his final nomination took considerable 
time, Russia made no further attempt to find an alternate candidate. On 
March 12/April 2 in a heated interview Perglas strongly reproached Gor- 
chakov for Russia’s attitude and claimed that the result was a victory for 
England and for the revolution. Gorchakov, however, seemed satisfied 
with the arrangement although it was generally regarded as a “flagrant 
and complete defeat?’ for Russian policy in the east *. 

The acceptance of the nomination of William by the Russian 
government marked not only a triumph of British policy over Russia, but 
it provided another example of the basic weaknesses and contradictions 
in the French alignment which Gorchakov had so strongly advocated. 
With Russian acquiescence thus obtained, Napoleon had repeatedly secured 
the triumph of his policies; at no time was he forced to give Russia support. 
In the question of the Greek candidacy, the French government never 
offered firm backing to the Russian position when the British government 
was in strong opposition. This situation was particularly painful to 
Gorchakov. On January 19 he expressed his keen disappointment to 
the new Prussian minister, Redern, in a conversation concerning the Duke 
of Coburg. “I expect anything on the part of France”, complained the 
Russian minister. “The weakness of the emperor and his condescension 
in regard to England passes all my expectations. At Paris they would even 
have accepted and recognised Prince Alfred of England as King of Greece”. 
To draw France from England had proved beyond Gorchakov’s capacity 
as a diplomat’. 

Not only did France not support Russia in foreign affairs, but the 
Napoleonic policy of aiding and abetting nationalism in central Europe 
soon offered a threat to the Russian state itself. The revolt in Poland 
in 1863 broke the French-Russian entente and marked the shift of Russian 
policy to that of alignment with Prussia and eventually with unified 
Germany and Austria. The Polish revolution was also the principal reason 
why Russia was forced to abandon opposition to William. French support 
offered to the Polish revolutionaries meant that France would henceforth 


16. Perglas to Maximilian, G. St. A., Pol. A., III, 46, no. 60, St. Petersburg, 
March. 21/April 2, 1863. 

17. Redern to Bismarck, no. 3, St. Petersburg, January 19, 1863. Christian Friese, 
ed., Die auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1858 - 1871 (Oldenburg, 19), III, 194, 195. 
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have to be counted as a Russian opponent. In this situation Russia could 
not afford to antagonise Britain, but was forced to accept her proposals 
for Greece in order not to arouse her opposition in the far more vital 
Polish problem. The Danish candidacy also had its favorable äspects. 
Although William had one sister married to the Prince of Wales, another, 
Dagmar, was to become the bride of a Russian grand duke. Upon his 
death she married his brother, the future tsar Alexander III. 

Nevertheless, the change of dynasty in Greece had not been of 
benefit to Russian policy. The Russian candidate, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
had been defeated and the new king had accepted the obligation to adopt 
the Orthodox religion, only for his children. The great issue between the 
Russian government and the Bavarian family had thus been settled in the 
manner favored in Munich—the postponement of conversion for one more 
generation. During the period of the Russo-French entente the Balkan 
situation as a whole had not evolved in a manner favorable to Russia. 
In the Danubian Principalities the hospodar, Alexander Cuza, was quite 
independent of Russian control; a British candidate sat on the Greek 
throne. In future years this condition was also to be reflected in Russian 
policy. Henceforth Russian support was to be given to the Balkan Slavs, 
particularly to the Bulgarians, and to the Bulgarian church in Macedonia 
in contrast to that of Greece. 

kK OK 


In the following pages are to be found the reports of the Russian 
representative in Munich, Severin, covering the period of the crisis over 
the Greek crown. They clearly illustrate the Russian paramount concern 
over the religious question and the attitude of the Bavarian court toward 
the question of the Greek throne. These reports were intercepted by the 
Bavarian government and are to be found copied in a notebook in the 
Bavarian archives in Munich. The numbers on the despatches refer to the 
order in which they are to be found in the book. 
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1. 


No. 3. Confidentielle, Munich, le 27 Janvier/8 Février 1362. 


Au moment où les jeunes Princes de Bavière se rendent en Grèce, 
éveillant et justifiant le soupçon que les différentes entrevues que le 
Roi Othon a eues cet été avec le Roi Son père et le reste de Sa famille 
n’ont pas été sans but, et qu’il en est résulté un accord préalable avec 
le Prince Luitpold pour Ses fils, premiers agnats appelés au trône de 
Grèce depuis que le Prince Adalbert semble avoir renoncé à cette 
chance définitivement, dans ce moment, mon Prince, je crois de mon 
devoir de revenir sur une question d’une haute importance et que j’ai 
eu souvent l’occasion de traiter avec Votre Excellence. 

A Dieu ne plaise, mon Prince, qu’en remontant à l’origine de 
cette question, j’incrimine le moins de monde les nobles et pures in- 
tentions qui ont présidé au choix de la dynastie bavaroise. Les circum- 
stances du moment et les impressions de l’époque peut-être, ne lais- 
saient-elles pas d’autre alternative; mais je n’hésite pas à le déclarer, 
jamais choix plus fatal n’a pu être fait. On n’a vu dans le Roi Louis 
que le Tyrtée de l’Hellade moderne et on a méconnu le vrai caractère 
d’un Souverain dont l’orgueil généalogique, l’ambition sans bornes et 
l’astuce digne des Grecs du Bas-Empire ont dès le commencement 
conçu les plus gigantesques plans sur une base en apparence poetique. 
Jamais le Roi Louis n’a voulu sérieusement livrer son fils a l’église 
d’Orient. Au contraire, des lors le projet d’imiter les croisades, leurs 
annales, et de favoriser les progrés du Papisme en Orient a germé 
dans l’esprit et l’imagination du Monarque qu’on croit magnanime 
et franc commes les autres augustes, nobles et bienveillants acteurs 
du drame qui se déroulait surtout sous les auspices du tröne et des 
Ministres contemporains de Russie. Le refus du Roi Othon d’embrasser 
la religion grecque ne tarda pas à être patent et fut suivi d’une révo- 
lution qui pour avoir été flétrie dans le temps n’en a pas moins eu le 
salutaire résultat du paragraphe 40. L'épisode du Prince Adalbert et 
un moment d’espérance que ce Prince était assez sérieusement disposé 
à accepter cette clause fut suivi d’un désappointement complet, à 
cause Gu mariage espagnol de ce Prince, versatile et dominé comme 
Son Pére par les idées les plus extravagantes en fait de politique et 
de religion. 

La nouvelle tentative dont je rends compte aujourd’hui a V.E. 
ne sera par plus sincére que tout le reste de la conduite du Cabinet 
de Munich. Sous le Ministére éclairé et loyal de Von der Pfordten 
nous pouvions espérer que les fils du Prince Luitpold serait peut-étre 
instruits A leur départ de la perspective qui les attend en Gréce et du 
peu d’avenir qu’ils ont dans leur propre pays. Sous le Ministére 
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Schrenk, et vu surtout le caractére de Madame la Princesse Luitpold 
et Sa rigidité ultramontaine, cette espérance est inadmissible. J’ai lieu 
de croire que le Cabinet de Londres protège cette candidature, l’Autriche 
est sans doute du méme avis, la France fera mine de tenir aux tran- 
sactions de Londres, mais reculera certainement devant la perspective 
d’un triomphe qu’aurait acquis l’Eglise d’Orient par le respect du 
paragraphe 40. Seuls et toujours-corrects nous tiendrons bon; mais 
avec cette conjuration contre nos principes et les progrés assez mena- 
cons de la propagande romaine en Gréce, je ne pourrai garder quelque 
espoir d’un triomphe aussi disputé. C’est donc au peuple grec que 
j’aurais fait appel en cette circonstance, c’est au nouveau Ministre de 
Russie qu’appartient la tâche urgente de préserver l’Orient de la ca- 
tastrophe qui le menace et de profiter du changement de Ministére a 
Athénes, qui semble s’annoncer sous des symptömes véritablement 
orthodoxes et nationaux, pour couper court enfin aux machinations 
bavaroises qui, je le répéte, ne se concilieront jamais avec les véritables 
besoins d’un pays dont l’antique religion fait toute la force comme 
la gloire de ses souvenirs. 

A Munich, le parti papiste est si prépondérant qu’il n’est pas 
une bouche qui ne crie autour de moi: jamais aucun Prince de Baviére 
ne changera Sa religion. 


2. 


No. 7. Chiffrée, Munich, le 1/13 Mai 1862. 


Malgré les événements qui se sont passés en Gréce aucune déci- 
sion n’a été prise ici au sujet de la succession grécque. Le Baron de 
Schrenk est au contraire de l’avis qu’elle ne peut pas étre réglée défi- 
nitivement tant que régne le Roi Othon et que les fils du Prince Luit- 
pold sont encore mineurs, l’édit de 1817 ne leur permettant de changer 
de religion qu’aprés leur minorité. 


3. 


No. 20. Munich, le 19/31 Octobre 1862. 


Je ne saurait mieux faire connaître à V.E. les premières impres- 
sions que le Ministère bavarois a reçues et communique ici sur la 
catastrophe qui vient d’avoir lieu en Grèce, qu’en transmettant ci-joint 
à V.E. un rapport que vient de m’adresser Mr de Vegesack ‘ sur 
une conférence qu’il a eue récemment avec Mr le Baron de Schrenk 
sur ce sujet, 


18. Vegesack. The Russian first secretary in Munich. 


. 
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Je m’abstiens moi-méme d’émettre une opinion a cet égard dans 
l’attente de l’arrivée du Roi Othon, et des informations plus positives 
qu'il me sera peut-être possible de réunir alors pour rendre compte 
d’un évènement que tout le monde pouvait avoir prévu, et dont V. E. 
aura sans doute des notions plus directes et surtout mieux avérées 
que celles que je pourrais Lui soumettre. 


Annexe A no. 20. Rapport adresse par Mr de Vegesack 
à S. E. Mr de Sévérine en date du 19/31 Octobre 1862. 


Les évènements qui se sont passés en Grèce ayant formé l’objet 
d’un long entretien que j’ai eu avec le Baron de Schrenk, je me fais 
un devoir de rendre compte à V.E. de la manière dont il envisage 
cette nouvelle catastrophe. 

Après l’avoir vivement déplorée, et signalée comme le commen- 
cement de grandes complications, il a fait un long et brillant panégy- 
rique du caractère du Roi Othon, dont la trop grande bonté et peut- 
être le manque d’energie sont, à son avis, les seuls défauts. Il l’a en- 
tièrement disculpé des fautes qu’on a reprochées à Son Gouvernement 
et qui, selon lui, étaient plutôt les conséquences de toutes les diffi- 
cultés avec lesquelles celui-ci a constamment eu à lutter. 

«La véritable raison de cette nouvelle révolution, a dit le Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangères, il faut la chercher dans l’ambition de ces chefs 
de parti, qui, depuis longtemps, ne rêvent que l’agrandissement de la 
Grèce et la conquête de Constantinople, et qui, dans ce but, ont tou- 
jours entretenu des intelligences avec les Grecs de la Turquie. Déses- 
pérant de voir le Roi Othon se mettre a la tête d’une entreprise aussi 
folle, ils ont voulu à tout prix se défaire de la dynastie bavaroise. 
Aussi avons-nous vu l’année passée, au moment méme où les deux 
jeunes Princes devaient débarquer en Grèce, un mouvement insurrec- 
tionnel y éclater pour les en empêcher et maintenant qu’il était de 
nouveau question de les envoyer à Athènes, la révolution s’étend d’une 
ville à l’autre et oblige le Roi Othon lui-même à quitter le pays». 

«On a reproché à S. M. Hellénique, et au Roi Max aussi, d’avoir 
trop longtemps hésité à règler la question de la succession, et l’on 
prétend maintenant que les Grecs se sont soulevés parce qu'ils sont 
impatients de connaître le successeur du Roi Othon. Ce n’est qu'un 
prétexte; car jamais on n’a vu une nation chasser son Souverain parce 
qu’elle ne connaissait pas l’héritier du trône. D’ailleurs ce reproche 
est injuste, car la question ne pouvait pas être résolue. Lorsque, il y 
a quelques années, le Prince Adalbert se montrait disposé à remplir 
le paragraphe 40 de la Constitution, le Gouvernement anglais déclara 
que d’après le protocole de Londres de 1852, ce prince ne pouvait faire 
valoir ses titres à la couronne grecque qu’après la rénonciation des 
fils du Prince Luitpold au trône de Grèce. 

Or, ces Princes étant encore mineurs, ne pouvaient ni renoncer 
4 leurs droits, ni changer de religion, puisque l’édit de 1817 s’y oppose 
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tant qu’ils n’ont pas atteint la majorité». Cette méme difficulté, quant 
à l’artiche 40, nous la verrons se reproduire, continua Mr de Schrenk, 
si une autre dynastie devait maintenant succéder en Grèce a celle des 
Wittelsbach,—a moins qu’à la suite d’une entente entre les 3 Puis- 
sances protectrices ou du suffrage universel de la nation, le choix ne 
tombe sur un Prince de la religion grecque». 

Il ne m’a pas été difficile de réfuter la plupart des arguements 
du Ministre des Affaires Etrangères, mais j’ai surtout insisté sur le 
voeu aussi naturel que légitime de la nation grecque de connaître le 
successeur du Roi, et surtout de savoir qu’il appartiendra ala religion 
orthodoxe. 

Mr de Schrenk a terminé cet entretien en exprimant ses regrets 
de ce que le Roi Othon n’eut pas préféré rester A bord d’un bätiment 
de guerre dans un des ports de la Grèce plutòt que de quitter le pays. 
Il attribue, d’après le rapport du Baron de Cetto !* de Londres, cette 
résolution aux avis qui Lui ont été donnés par les représentants des 
3 Puissances protectrices. 

Le Roi Max, très affligé de cette catastrophe, l’a apprise pendant 
Ses chasses. Il est aussitöt rentré dans Sa capitale où Il attend L.L. 
M.M. Helléniques ce soir ou demain 

Dans un conseil de famille qui a été tenu hier sous la présidence 
du Roi, il a été décidé, A ce qu’on m’assure, qu’on n’abandonnerait 
pas les droits de la dynastie bavaroise au tröne de Grece, et qu’on 
attendrait l’arrivée du Roi Othon pour faire une démarche dans ce 
sens auprès des 3 Cours protectrices. 


4. 


No. 21. Munich, 21 Octobre/2 Novembre 1862. 


L.L.M.M. Helléniques sont arrivées ici dans la journée d’hier 
en bonne santé. Le Roi Max et la Reine Marie avaient été à Leur 
rencontre jusqu’a la troisieme station de Munich et les ont accompag- 
nées à la Résidence où L.L.M.M. se sont momentanément installees. 
Le Grand Duc d’Oldenbourg qui est venu ici avec Elles de Venise, 
reste encore quelques jours aupres de Ses Augustes parents. La suite 
du Roi Othon et de la Reine Amelie est tr&s nombreuse et se compose 
de toutes les personnes qui Les avaient accompagnees dans Leur 
voyage au Peloponèse. Dans le nombre se trouve aussi l’ancien Mi- 
nistre de l’Intérieur Mr Hatziskos, ainsi que le Commandant de 
l’Amelie, Mr Palascas, que le Gouvernement provisoire avait menacé 
de faire fusiller s’ils ne conduisent le Roi au Pirée ou l’on avait voulu 
forcer S.M. d’abdiquer. 


19. August Frhr. von Cetto. The Bavarian minister in London. 
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Une dépêche du Comte de Hompesch ? d’Athenes annonce au- 
jourd’hui à Mr de Schrenk que la propriété de L.L.M.M. a été sauvée, 
et que tous Leurs effets Leur seront rendus. 

On attend l’arrivée du Roi Louis pour arréter définitivement 
dans un second conseil de famille les mesures A prendre après cette 
catastrophe, mais qui, quelles qu’elles soient, rendrant difficilement 
le tröne de Grèce 4 la dynastie de Wittelsbach. 

J'ai l’honneur de joindre ci-prés un numéro du Journal semi-of- 
ficiel de Munich, qui, aprés avoir réfuté les accusations lancées par la 
presse anglaise contre la personne et le gouvernement du Roi Othon, 
prend à täche de défendre les droits de la dynastie bavaroise à la 
couronne grecque, et paraît être l’écho des opinions énoncées à cet 
égard par le Cabinet de Munich lui-même. 


5. 


No. 22. Munich, le 27 Octobre/9 Novembre, 1862. 


Hier, dans une conférence avec le Baron de Schrenk sur les 
affaires grecques, il m’a donné lecture d’une dépêche, par laquelle il 
charge le Baron de Truchsess * de prier V.E. de vouloir bien lui faire 
savoir si le Governement Impérial, après la catastrophe d’Athènes, 
est encore disposé à maintenir le traité de 1832 et à soutenir les droits 
de la dynastie bavaroise à la couronne grecque. Il a dit qu’il avait 
fait la méme démarche auprès des Cabinets de Londres et de Paris, 
mais que tous les deux lui avaient fait dire qu’une entente préalable 
entre les 3 Cours protectrices était indispensable avant de pouvoir 
formuler leur réponse au Governement Bavarois. Mr le Ministre croit 
que le principe de non-intervention réglera la conduite de ces deux 
cabinets, et il ne se fait aucune illusion quant aux conséquences que 
ce principe aura pour la dynastie de Wittelsbach. Une assemblée na- 
tionale convoquée à Athènes pour élire un nouveau souverain ne se 
prononcera sans doute pas, dans ce moment surtout, en faveur d’un 
Prince bavarois. «Toute fois, continua le Baron de Schrenk, le Roi 
Othon et le Ministre Hatziskos, qui L’a accompagné à Munich, se 
flattent de l’espoir qu’une reaction pourrait encore avoir lieu en Grèce», 
espoir que le Ministre de Bavière ne partage nullement, «Mais quoi 
qu’il en soit, ajouta-t-il, le Roi Othon n’a pas encore abdiqué, et 
c’est à S.M. Hellénique de prendre telles mesures qu’Elles jugera 
nécessaires pour reconquérir Son tròne. Quant à nous, ne pouvant 
pas envoyer à cet effet de troupes en Grèce, nous resterons dans une 


20. Ferdinand Graf. von Hompesch. The Bavarian minister in Athens. 
21. Friedrich Frhr. von Truchsess. The Bavarian secretary of legation in St. 
Petersburg. 
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attitude expectante, jusqu’à ce que la réponse des 3 Cours protectrices 
nous soit parvenue, et dans le cas où elle ne serait point favorable à 
la dynastie de Wittelsbach, nous protesterons».-Mais, lui répliquai-je, 
dans la supposition que les 3 grandes Puissances voulussent appuyer 
les droits de la maison de Bavière, il serait maintenant plus que 
jamais urgent de savoir si le fils du Prince Luitpold est décidé à 
remplir, non pas dans un avenir éloigné, mais aujourd’hui méme la 
condition de l’article 40? Mr de Schrenk donna alors la méme réponse 
qui a déjà été si souvent entendue de Sa bouche: «le Prince est encore 
mineur!» Voulant cependant connaître le fond de sa pensée je lui fis 
observer que le Roi Max pouvait, de son autorité, déclarer aujourd’hui 
méme la majorité du jeune Prince. «Je ne crois pas que S. M. le fasse, 
répliqua Mr le Ministre, car cela compromettrait l’avenir du Prince 
s’il n’était pas appelé à règner en Grèce». 

Cet entretien m’a convaincu une fois de plus que l’article 40 est 
et sera toujours pour la dynastie bavaroise un obstacle plus que dif- 
ficile à vaincre. 

De tous les membres de la Maison de Bavière c’est sans doute 
la Princesse Luitpold qui regrette le moins la catastrophe d’Athenes, 
car Ses principes ultramontaines lui ont toujours fait combattre l’idée 
de la conversion d’un de ses fils. Le Roi Max, vivement affecté des 
évènements grecs, voudrait sans doute conserver cette couronne à sa 
dynastie. Quant au Roi Othon, fatigué d’un règne de 30 années dans 
un pays où il a rencontré si peu de sympathie, il prendra facilement 
Son parti, si, comme tout le fait supposer, la réaction en sa faveur 
ne devait pas avoir lieu, tandis que la Reine Amélie pleure sincèrement 
et la perte de Son trône, et l’espoir déchu de régner un jour toute 
seule en Grèce. 


6. 


No. 23. Munich, le 24 Octobre/10 Novembre, 1862. 


Sir John Milbanke, désigné pour le poste de Ministre britan- 
nique à La Haye, vient d’être appelé par un double télégramme à se 
rendre à Londres, même avant d’avoir pris congé de la Cour de Munich 
auprès de laquelle il s’est trouvé accrédité durant 20 ans. En bon col- 
lègue quand même il est venu me faire visite avant son départ. Dans 
la réserve qui nous était naturellement commandée relativement aux 
affaires de Grèce, nous les avons pourtant touchées, lui pour se livrer 
aux sarcasmes qui lui sont habituels, moi pour chercher à saisir le 
fond de sa pensée. Il ne m’a pas été difficile de comprendre que, juge 
implacable de la marche du Gouvernement qui vient de tomber en 
Grèce, il ne changerait jamais d’opinion quant au système que pour- 
suit Lord Palmerston en Orient, et dont la méfiance, la jalousie et 
même la haîne pour la Russie ne cesseront jamais d’être les premiers 
mobiles dont le premier auxiliaire sera le Cabinet autrichien. 
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... Le successeur de Sir John Milbanke, Lord Loftus, est attendu 
ici incessamment. 


ce 


No. 24. Munich, le 30 Octobre/11 Novembre, 1862. 


Le Baron de Perglas, à la veille de retourner à son poste à St. 
Pétersbourg, est venue me faire visite et me demander un accueil 
bienveillant de la part de V.E. Je me suis empressé de lui répondre 
qu’il devait d’autant moins douter de cet accueil que, par sa conduite 
ici, il n’avait cessé de rechercher la continuation des bonnes graces 
du Cabinet Impérial dans ses rapports avec moi. 


8. 


No. 25. Munich, le 11/23 Novembre, 1862. 


A peine revenue de Son voyage d’Italie, le Roi Louis, atteint 
des premiers froids de Munich, vient de prendre subitement la résolution 
de repasser les Alpes et de S’établir pour l’hiver à Nice. 

J’apprends que la Légation de France a sondé ici le Ministére 
bavarois sur le plus ou moins de possibilité que la lignée du Prince 
Luitpold acceptät le tröne de Gréce en se conformant au article 40 
de la Constitution. Le Baron de Schrenk s’est haté de répondre que 
les fils du Prince Luitpold n’etant pas majeurs ne pourraient se dé- 
partir du statut de famille qui leur défend toute conversion de ce genre. 
Mes convictions surannées vont plus loin, et je crois devoir répéter 
a V.E. que jamais les Princes de la famille de Wittelsbach, surtout 
ceux issus de Madame la Princesse Luitpold, ne consentiront à une 
abjuration quelconque. 


9. 


No. 26. Munich, le 16/28 Novembre 1862. 


Revenu de Londres pour remettre ses lettres de récréance ici, 
Sir John Milbanke m’a fait une visite très amicale. Dans notre en- 
tretien où la partie entre lui et moi était loin d’étre égale, lui étant 
amplement renseigné sur la grande question du moment, et moi 
naturellement privé de toute communication sur une question encore 
ouverte, Sir John ne m’a pas dissimulé que l’election du Prince Alfred 
lui semblait assurée, que c’etait un grand bonheur pour la Grèce qui 
aurait ainsi dans l’Angleterre un protectorat solide, et qu’aucune Puis- 
sance ne lui contesterait, ses flottes étant prêtes, son influence à ja- 
mais assurée dans le Levant, et les ressources de la Russie étant loin; 
enfin sa gloriole n’était pas de limites. Il ajouta que non seulement 
la question de la lignée Wittelsbach était à tout jamais perdue, mais 

10 
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que méme aucun Prince allemand n’aurait jamais desormais aucune 
chance de regner en Grèce. Là-dessus je l’interrompis pour lui dire 
que pourtant la France venait de faire ici une demarche dont j’ai rendu 
compte à V.E. dans mon rapport précedent. Cette chance ouverte con- 
ditionnellement à la lignée du Prince Luitpold parut le surprendre. Il 
ajouta méme qu’il y a quelques mois i’ambition de leur mère s’était 
aventurée au point de laisser entrevoir pour l’ainé de ses fils la pos- 
sibilità d’une conversion orthodoxe. Reprenant ensuite le fil de ses 
prédilections musulmanes, Sir John s’etendit sur la haute puissance 
de la Porte, dans les Principautés nommément. Je lui répliquai que 
cette prédilection invariable pour les Turcs et cette indifférence pour les 
intéréts et les douleurs du Christianisme dans le Levant continuaient 
de me paraitre inexplicables. Je lui dis qu’en définitive c’est les Turcs 
qui coupaient les têtes aux Grecs et non le contraire. Il me répondit 
pas des lieux communs de l’école Palmerston, prétendant que tous les 
efforts de l’Angleterre tendaient à préserver les Chretiens en civilisant 
les Turcs, etc. 


10. 


No. 27. Munich, le 5/17 Décembre 1862. 


Je me suis empressé de communiquer au Baron de Schrenk la 
dépêche que V.E. m’a fait l’honneur de m’adresser en date du 26 No- 
vembre au sujet de la question grecque. Le Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangères a fortement apprécié l’esprit de bienveillance qui a dicté 
la proposition faite par le Gouvernement Impérial aux Cabinets de 
Londres et Paris dans l’intérêt de la Maison de Wittelsbach, et re- 
grette vivement qu’elle n’ait point rencontré l’adhésion de ces deux 
Cours. Il croit que le Gouvernement Bavarois de son côté n’a rien 
négligé pour sauvegarder les droits de la dynastie bavaroise à la cou- 
ronne grecque, ayant invoqué, aussitôt qu’il avait appris cette cata- 
strophe, l’appui des trois Puissances protectrices pour le maintien des 
traités qui ont fondé le Royaume Hellénique. Proposer un nouveau 
candidat pour cette couronne dans la personne d’un des fils du Prince 
Luitpold eût été selon le Baron de Schrenk, d’autant plus impossible 
que le Roi Othon n’a pas encore abdiqué. Il est de l’avis que du mo- 
ment ou les 3 Cours ont admis en Grèce le principe de non-interven- 
tion, la cause de la dynastie bavaroise devait nécessairement perdre 
ses derniers partisans, le Gouvernement provisoire ayant condamné 
par l’ostracisme au silence tous ceux qui auraient voulu se prononcer 
en faveur du Roi Othon. 

Quant au choix du Roi Ferdinand, sur lequel, d’après le rapport 
du Baron de Cetto, l’Angleterre et la France seraient tombées d’accord, 
Mr de Schrenk s’en étonne d’autant plus que la religion du Roi Othon 
a été un des principaux griefs des Grecs contre sa personne. Si ce 
Prince n’acceptait cependant pas la couronne, le Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangères croit que le parti républicain a des chances, et qu’une inter- 
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vention directe de la part des trois Puissances protectrices serait le seul 
moyen de rétablir l’ordre dans ce malheureux pays. Peut-étre le Baron 
Schrenk, en faisant ces voeux pour la Grèce espère-t-il en méme temps 
que cette intervention pourrait aussi y ramener la dynastie bavoroise. 


11. 
No. 28, Munich, le 17/29 Decembre 1862. 


Je me suis fait un devoir de donner lecture au Baron de Schrenk 
de la dépêche circulaire que V.E. m’a fait l’honneur de m’adresser en 
date du 2 Decembre au sujet de la question grecque. Le Ministre des 
Affaires Etrangères a pris, avec le plus vif intérét, connaissance de 
cet exposé, aussi précis que détaillé, de toutes les négociations suivies 
par le Gouvernement Impérial avec les Cabinets de Londres et de Paris 
dans cette affaire. Il a pu se convaincre de nouveau que notre Auguste 
Maitre a été le premier à proposer le maintien des traités qui ont fondé 
le Royaume Hellénique, et le seul A vouloir donner à la dynastie bavaroise 
un témoignage d’intérét et d’égards après la catastrophe d’Athènes. 

Quoique le vote de l’Assemblée Nationale soit maintenant connu, 
le Roi Othon ne perd pas encore l’espoir de reconquérir son tròne, et 
compte sur les partisans de sa cause dans le Peloponése,—oubliant 
cependant que ceux qui sont aujourd’hui au pouvoir sont tous trop 
fortement compromis pour vouloir jamais défendre les intéréts de S. M. 
Hellénique. Mr de Schrenk ne croit nullement a la possibilité d’une 
pareille victoire, et il est plutöt de l’avis que, si la nouvelle démarche 
du Gouvernement Anglais auprès du Roi Ferdinand devait aussi rester 
sans succés, les Grecs persisteront dans le choix du Prince Alfred, et 
établiront jusqu’à Sa majorité une régence pour gouverner le pays. 
Persuadé qu’il est que toutes les manoeuvres de l’Angleterre dans cette 
affaire n’ont qu’un seul but: celui d’étendre et d’affermir son influence 
en Orient, le Ministre des Affaires Etrangères croit que le Gouverne- 
ment Britannique ne s’opposera pas à ce projet des Grecs, et consen- 
tira même à la cession des Iles Ioniennes à la Grece, afin d’exercer 
dans ce nouveau Royaume une domination d’autant plus absolue. 
Mr de Schrenk ne méconnaît ni les dangers ni les complications qui 
pourraient en résulter pour l’Europe, et continue à être persuadé que 
la question grecque ne pourra être reglée que par une intervention 
directe de la part des 3 Puissances protectrices. 


12. 


No. 30. Munich, le 25 Décembre/6 Janvier, 1862/63. 


Je me suis empressé de communiquer au Baron de Schrenk la 
dépêche que V. E. m’a fait l’honneur de m’adresser en date du 15 Dé- 
cembre au sujet des démarches qu’Elle a bien voulu prescrire au 
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Comte Bloudoff ** de faire auprès du Gouvernement provisoire grec pour 
obtenir la restitution de la correspondance privée du Roi Othon, ainsi 
que celle du palais qu’Il possède à Athènes. Mr le Ministre des Af- 
faires Etrangères m’a exprimé le désir de placer sous les yeux de S. M. 
Hellénique cette bienveillante communication, mon Prince, et m’a 
prié de Vous témoigner tous ses remerciments pour Votre intercession 
dans cette affaire. 

V.E. aura sans doute déjà connaissance de la déclaration que 
le Gouvernement Bavarois a fait parvenir par ses Représentants aux 
trois Cours garantes au sujet de la succession grecque, et qui porte: 
que le Prince Louis, fils aîné du Prince Luitpold, est prét 4 succéder 
en Grèce A Son Auguste Oncle, dans le cas où Il y serait soutenu 
par les Puissances protectrices. 

Cette déclaration implique l’intention du Roi d’abdiquer, et il 

paraît, en effet, que dans le dernier conseil de famille S. M. Hellénique 
a annoncé cette décision. 
3 Quant à la condition à remplir par le Prince Louis, celle d’em- 
brasser la religion orthodoxe, la déclaration n’en fait pas mention, 
mais le jeune prétendant, intelligent et ambitieux à la fois, et qui 
dans un mois sera majeur, n’y montrera pas, dit-on, ce que je persiste 
à ne pas croire, les mêmes scrupules que les autres membres de Son 
Auguste Famille. 

Le Baron de Schrenk est de l’avis que les chances de la dynastie 
bavaroise augmentent à mesure que les Princes à quil’on a proposé 
la Couronne grecque la déclinent, et il croit qu’aucun Prince étranger 
ne voudra accepter un trône qui, d’après les traités, n’appartient qu’à 
la maison de Wittelsbach. 

L'avenir ne tardera pas à nous apprendre si Mr le Ministre des 
Affaires Etrangères ne s’est peut-être pas trompé dans ses prévisions. 
Il est dans tous les cas difficile d’admettre que les Grecs songent dans 
ce moment à élire un Prince bavarois, où que l’Angleterre qui s’est 
toujours montrée si hostile à cette dynastie en Grèce veuille soutenir 
aujourd’hui ses droits à la couronne de ce pays. 


13. 


No. 31. Munich, le 27 Décembre/8 Janvier 1862/63. 


Je dois réparer une erreur qui s’est glissée dans mon rapport 
précédent. Ce n’est pas dans un mois, mais hier déjà qu’a eu lieu la 
majorité du fils aîné du Prince Luitpold. Cette féte a été accompagnée 
de plus d’une démonstration significative quant à l’avenir qu’on lui 
destine d’ici et qui me parait encore assez problématique. 


22. Ct. Andrei Bludov. The Russian minister in Athens. 
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14. 


No. 1. Munich, le 2/14 Janvier 1863. 


En réponse à la dépêche que V.E. m'a fait l'honneur de m’ad- 
resser en date du 30 Decembre, je m’empresse de L’informer que le 
Gouvernement Bavarois, qui était d’abord décidé à faire aux 3 Cours 
protectrices une communication au sujet de la succession grecque, a 
préféré s’assurer préablement de l’accueil que cette déclaration trou- 
verait de la part du Cabinet de Londres. Le Baron de Schrenk a cru 
que cette démarche était d’autant plus nécessaire que malgré les 
bienveillantes dispositions de la Russie et de la France pour la dynastie 
bavaroise, l’Angleterre seule avait pris l’initiative pour proposer de 
nouveaux candidats. La réponse de Lord J. Russell principalement 
basée sur l’esprit qui régne aujoud’hui en Grèce, n’ayant nullement 
été favorable au jeune Prince Louis, le Ministre des Affaires Etran- 
géres a trouvé le moment actuel peu opportun pour donner suite a 
Son premier projet, dont le Baron de Perglas avait été déja informé. 
Mr de Schrenk n’abondonne cependant pas l’espoir de voir un jour 
la Maison de Baviére régner en Gréce, et pense que les Grecs eux-mémes 
finiront par se prononcer en Sa faveur, lorqu’ils sauront tous que le 
Prince Alfred n’accepte pas la couronne, ce que, d’aprés les rapports 
du Comte Hompesch, le Gouvernement provisoire avait défendu jusqu’a 
présent de publier dans les journaux. Aussi la candidature du Duc de 
Cobourg, qui pourrait avoir plus de chances de réussir, parait-elle 
préoccuper la Cour de Baviére d’autant plus qu’elle désire vivement 
conserver la couronne grecque dans Sa maison sans abandoner l’espoir de 
voir disparaitre l’article 40 par une révision de la Constitution grecque. 


15. 


No. 2. Chiffrée par télégraphe. Munich, le 5/17 Janvier 1863. 


Démarche vaine 4 Londres, connue Amélie empéche Othon 
d’abdiquer. Griefs et zizanies dans la famille Royale. 


16. 


No. 3. Munich, le 7/19 Janvier 1863. 


Le Prince Louis de Baviere, fils ainé du Prince Luitpold, a recu 
Samedi dernier, dans le palais de Ses parents, les hommages du corps 
diplomatique à l’occasion de Sa majorité. Le soir S.A. a paru au bal 
du Ministre d’Autriche. 

Il me serait difficile de porter dès à présent un jugement sur ce 
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Prince adolescent, dont l’individualité n’a pas encore pu se dessiner 
vu l'éducation qu’il a reçue. et qui, pour être très soignée, n'en sou- 
mettait pas moins jusqu'ici chacun de Ses actes et mouvements a la 
surveillance et au contröle sévére d’un Gouverneur, qui reste attaché 
à S.A. malgré Sa majorite. 

On dit le jeune Prince intelligent, trés ambitieux, et suffisam- 
ment préparé à l’idée qu’Il serait un jour appelé à succéder en Grèce 
à Son Auguste Oncle. Aussi les études classiques n’ont elles pas été 
negligées. Le Prince Louis parle le Grec assez couramment et Se 
plaît à la conversation et à la société des personnes arrivées à Munich 
À la suite du Roi Othon, qui ont été l’objet de prévenances et d’amabi- 
lités toutes particulières à la Cour et dans la famille du Prince Luitpold. 

Sans discuter le plus au moins de chances qu’aurait le jeune 
prétendant à monter un jour sur le trône grec, soit immédiatement 
après l’abdication qu’on tâche d’arracher au Roi Othon, soit par suite 
de la nouvelle combinaison qu’on prête à la Cour de Munich et qui 
consisterait à ramener, à l’aide des Puissances protectrices le Roi déchu 
à Athènes accompagné du Prince Louis comme héritier du trône auquel 
Son oncle remettrait, dans un ou deux ans, les rênes du Gouvernement 
après l’avoir éclairé de Son expérience, il est permis de douter que le 
jeune Prince réunisse les qualités nécessaires pour gouverner avec force 
et succès ce Royaume ébranlé, et qu’Il ait surtout le vrai et honnête 
désir de devenir grec en embrassant franchement les intérêts et de se 
soumettre aux exigences légitimes de Ses futurs sujets. 


17. 


No. 4. Munich, le 30 Janvier/11 Février 1863. 


La préoccupation du moment à Munich c’est le séjour ici du 
Comte Hompesch, Ministre Résident de Bavière à Athènes. Le Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangères lui ayant dans de temps exprimé le desir de 
s’entretenir personnellement avec lui sur les affaires grecques, le Comte 
Hompesch a jugé le moment favorable pour venir donner les expli- 
cations qu’il lui était impossible de faire parvenir par une autre voie. 
Arrivé ici dimanche dernier, après avoir annoncé par télégraphe son 
départ d’Athenes, le Représentant de Bavière en Grèce est en confé- 
rences continuelles avec les différentes Cours de Munich, qui s’interes- 
sent si vivement aux détails de la situation du Royaume Hellénique. 

La déchéance de la dynastie de Wittelsbach, proclamée par l’As- 
semblée Nationale d'Athènes quelques jours après le départ du Comte 
Hompesch, n’a laissé que surprendre le Roi Othon et le Gouver- 
nement Bavarois qui croyaient avoir des partisans parmi les Repré- 
sentants du peuple grec, et affichaient assez ouvertement les espérances 
d’une réaction prochaine en leur faveur. Toutefois les faits n’ont pas 
encore justifié ces prévisions. Aucun movement dans ce sens ne s'était 
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produit A Athènes, et les soulévements qui ont éclaté dans diverses 
parties de la Gréce paraissent étre tout aussi contraires au Gouverne- 
ment provisoire qu’à celui qui l’a procédé. 

Le séjour du Comte Hompesch à Munich ne sera, dit-on, pas de 
longue durée. A son retour en Grèce il sera accompagné du Comte 
Fugger, jusqu’ici Secrétaire de Légation à Vienne, d’où il a été rap- 
pelé à cet effet. | 

Lord Augustus Loftus recemment nommé au poste de Ministre 
britannique A Munich, a présenté dernièrement au Roi de Bavière ses 
lettres de créance. 


18. 
No. 5. Munich, le 3/15 Février 1863. 


Je me suis fait un devoir de communiquer confidentiellement au 
Baron de Schrenk la dépêche que V.E. m’a fait ’honneur de m'adresser 
en date du 25 Janvier au sujet de la correspondence privée de S.M. le 
Roi Othon. Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangères en me témoignant 
toute sa reconnaissance pour la bienveillante intercession du Gouver- 
nement Impérial dans cette affaire, m°a exprime le désir de S.M. Hel- 
lénique de voir s’etendre la réclamation 4 faire a Athènes, non seulement 
sur les lettres des Souverains mais sur toute Sa correspondance privée. 

Passant ensuite à la question de la succession grecque, le Baron 
de Schrenk m’a confirmé ce que les Journaux ont déjà publié relati- 
vement à la démarche faite par Lord Palmerston auprès du Cabinet 
de Paris pour l’engager à désigner de son côté un nouveau candidat 
pour le tröne grec. Il m’a répété aussi la réponse donnée par l’Empe- 
reur Napoléon au Baron de Wendland * a ce sujet, savoir: «qu il ne 
demandait pas mieux que de revenir dans cette question aux traités.» 
Ayant demandé alors au Ministre des Affaires Etrangères si cette ré- 
ponse le déciderait peut-être à donner suite à son ancien projet d’an- 
noncer aux 3 Cours protectrices, que le Prince Louis était prêt à remplir 
les conditions prescrites pour succéder 4 Son Auguste Oncle en Gréce, 
il m’a dit que, selon lui, toute démarche dans ce sens serait inutile tant 
que les dispositions de Angleterre à l’égard de la dynastie bavaroise 
n’auraient pas changé: mais qu’il espérait que le Cabinet de Londres 
ne tarderait pas à revenir de Ses préventions contre la personne du 
Roi Othon; que les Grecs, de leur còté, ne trouvant pas de Prince pour 
leur trône, finiraient par rappeler S. M. et qu’alors le Roi Othon, dont 
les sympathies pour la Grèce n’ont jamais varié, croirait de Son devoir 
de retourner dans ce pays auquel Il avait déjà sacrifié les plus belles 
années de Sa vie. 

Je ne saurais guère partager, mon Prince, ces prévisions du Baron 
de Schrenk. Je crois plutòt que le Roi Othon, en quittant, il y a peu 
de jours, le costume grec, a abandonné aussi l’espoir de retourner en 


23. August Frhr. von Wendland. The Bavarian minister in Paris. 
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Grèce; mais que la Cour de Baviére continue a étre persuadée que, 
faute de candidats, les Grecs seront obligés de s’adresser à_elle, et 
qu’alors il lui sera plus facile d’obtenir pour le Prince Louis la suppres- 
sion de l’article 40 de la Constitution grecque. 


19. 
No. 6. Munich, le 28 Février/12 Mars 1863. 


La question grecque continue à préoccuper vivement la Cour de 
Bavière qui, malgré tout ce qui se passe en Grèce, espère toujours 
encore sauver pour le Prince Louis la couronne de ce pays. Aussi 
s’est-on empressé de renvoyer le Comte Hompesch a Athènes aussitöt 
qu’on avait appris qu’il y avait eu quelques démonstrations en faveur 
du Roi Othon. Mais, arrivé à Vienne, le Ministre de Bavière y a trouvé 
l’ordre de ne pas continuer sa route. On avait été informé ici depuis 
Son départ, que le Sr. Bernau, Consul de Bavière en Grèce, avait été 
expulsé d’Athènes. Les rapports recus par le Gouvernement Bavarois 
sur cet incident disent que le Ministre d’Angleterre, ayant découvert 
que le Sr. Bernau avait distribué de l’argent pour gagner des partisans 
à la dynastie bavaroise, l’avait dénoncé au Gouvernement provisoire. 
Le Baron de Schrenk qui nie la première partie de cette accusation ?‘, 
est d’autant plus étonné de cette conduite du Ministre d’Angleterre 
qui lui-même, avait déployé une si grande activité pour faire réussir 
Pélection du Prince Alfred. Mais, malgré ces dispositions hostiles du 
Gouvernement Anglais à l’égard de la dynastie bavaroise, le Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangères persiste à croire que Sa cause finira cependant 
par triompher en Grèce. En attendant il a appris que Lord Palmerston 
s’est adressé A la Cour de Copenhague pour proposer la Couronne 
grecque au Prince Guillaume, frère de la Princesse de Galles, tandis 
que le Gouvernement Frangais, de son còté, s’est refusé à mettre en 
avant la candidature du Prince Louis de Bavière sous le prétexte que 
l’Angleterre avait déjà pris l’initiative dans cette affaire. Le Baron 
de Schrenk est donc de l’avis qu’il faut maintenant attendre le cours 
des événements, espérant toujours que l’état actuel des choses en 
Grèce fera bientöt grossir le parti bavarois, et qu’alors l’Angleterre 
ne pourra plus objecter aux autres Cours que tout le pays s’oppose 
au retour de la dynastie bavaroise. 


20. 


No. 9. Munich, le 27 Mars/8 Avril 1863. 


Conformément aux ordres de V.E. jai communique au Baron 
de Schrenk la dépéche qu’Elle m’a fait l’honneur de m’adresser en 


24. On the question of the Bavarian promotion of a counter-revolution see 
the annexed telegrams on pages 149-150. $ 
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date du 10 mars au sujet de la correspondance privée du Roi Othon. 
Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangères m’ayant exprimé le désir de la 
placer sous les yeux de S.M. ne me l’a rendu qu’aujourd’hui avec la 
priere de Vous témoigner, mon Prince, toute Sa reconnaissance pour 
Votre bienveillante intercession dans cette affaire. 

Abordant ensuite la question de la succession grecque, Mr. de 
Schrenk m’a dit que, d’après les rapports qui lui étaient parvenus de 
différents còtés sur ce sujet, il croyait l’élection du Prince danois au 
tröne de Grèce entierement assurée, A moins que les conditions dont 
la Cour de Copenhague voudrait peut-être faire dépendre l’acceptation 
du trône hellénique par le Prince George Guillaume, ne soulèvent de 
nouvelles difficultés. Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangères qui, pour Sa 
part, a toujours envisagé la couronne grecque comme une charge 
plutôt que comme un bénéfice pour la Bavière, se félicite de la solution 
que cette affaire vient de recevoir. Mais il ne m’a pas caché que le 
Roi Max, le Roi Othon, et surtout la Reine Amelie, en sont vivement 
affligés, et que L.L.M.M. Helléniques ressentent la perte de Leur 
couronne d’autant plus qu’Elles avaient compté après un règne de 30 
années, sur plus de dévoument et de reconnaissance de la part des 
Grecs. «Quoiqu'il en soit, a ajouté Mr de Schrenk, on est effrayé de 
voir avec quelle facilité les droits d’une dynastie, sanctionnés par les 
traités, sont aujourd’hui annulés lorsqu'un parti audacieux et intri- 
guant réussit à détrôner le Souverain». 

Ayant demandé au Ministre quelles seraient les mesures que le 
Gouvernement Bavarois prendrait à la suite de cette solution, il m’a 
répondu que ne pouvant envoyer ni flotte, ni troupes en Grèce, pour 
reconquérir le pays, il attendrait l’annonce officielle de l’élection du 
Prince danois, et se bornerait alors à protester contre cette violation 
des droits de la Maison de Bavière. 

Le comte Hompesch, qui se trouve encore à Vienne, a recu 
l’ordre de ne pas continuer Sa route pour Athènes, où sa présence, 
dans ce moment, serait non seulement inutile, mais pourrait plutòt 
amener de nouvelles difficultés. 


ANNEX 


The attempt of the Bavarian government to bring about a counter- 
revolution in favor of King Othon is best illustrated by the following 
telegrams sent by Hompesch and Bernau. 

[G. St. A., Pol. A., II, 46]. 


U: 
Tel. No. 3889, Athens, January 11, 1863. 


Envoyez-moi de suite les trente mille drachmes en divers papiers 
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sur Londres et Paris endossés en blancs; quelques centaines de cartes 


photographiées du Prince Louis. 
Hompesch = 


2. 
Tel. No. 6566, Athens (Syra), January 21, 1863. 


Etats pour Aumale. Chances pour Prince bavarois bonnes. Dé- 
monstrations pacifiques pour lui nécessaires et préparées dans les pro- 
vinces. Il me faut absolument une vingtaine de mille drachmes. Ces 
jours-ci grand embarras pour moi; il faut marcher en avant ou renon- 


cer. Réponse par télégraphe. 
Hompesch 


3. 
Tel. No. 194, Syra, February 1, 1863. 


La candidature du Duc de Cobourg a rendu nécessaire des me- 
sures promptes. Soulévement dans douze jours. J’ai dépensé au dernier 
soixante mille drachmes : il faut de suite encore vingt mille. Autorisez 
Gwinner de les tenir à ma disposition. Il est nécessaire et sur le désir 
de notre parti je pars aujourd’hui pour Munich. Je dit ici être appelé 


pour rendre compte de la situation. 
Hompesch 


4. 
Tel. No. 6361, Syra, February 22, 1863. 


Désunion complete entre les membres du gouvernement pour 
cause des nouveaux ministres. Canaris donne sa démission. Aujourd” 
hui tout !e monde en armes. Une partie de la garnison et garde-natio- 
nale avec Griva à la tête veulent renverser le gouvernement. Bulgaris 
paraît décidé d’opposer la force à la force. Les évènements se pressent 
et je suis sans argent; de plus le mouvement bavarois dans les pro- 
vinces a commencé. Messenie, Mani et Corinthe sont en armes. Notre 
cause est gagnée, si je reçois de suite les sommes que j'ai demandées. 

Bernau 
* oe OK 


This paper was written at the time when the author held the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Fellowship of the American Association of University 
Women and the Agnes von Zahn-Harnach Stipendium of the Deutscher 
Akademikerinnenbund. The generous assistance of these two organizations 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

Miinchen BARBARA JELAVICH 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


RECENT AND OLDER BOOKS ON THE STRUGGLE IN MACEDONIA 


A. 


The Institute for Balkan Studies, continuing its effort to study 
the fight of the Balkan nationalities in Macedonia at the beginning 
of this century (see this periodical, Ist issue, pp. 129-142), has recently 
published in Greek another three volumes, which are outlined in short 
below : 


1. ‘O Maxedovixdc *Aydy, ävauvoeis, [The Macedonian Struggle, 
Recollections], by Mr. Alexandros Zannas, Thessalonike, 1961, 96 pp., 
No. 40 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 


Mr. Zannas, who took an active part in the fight, gives a vivid 
account of events in Thessalonike from the year 1902, and, more 
precisely, from the time of the arrival of the international gendarmerie 
officers provided by the Miirzteg programme, till the year 1904. He devo- 
tes part of his book to his personal impressions of the activities of a 
number of Macedonian fighters (Kapetan Matapas, Papatzaneteas, 
Ambrassoglou, Ramnialis, Antoniadis, Prassas and Aivaliotis) and 
to the attitude of the Kutsovallachs in Central Macedonia during’ 
the fight. A quite interesting part of the book is the revelation of how 
Mr. Zannas, still a school-boy at that time, intercepted important 
Bulgarian documents and conferences held at the Bulgarian Agency 
(Consulate) of Thessalonike through a love-affair he developed with a 
girl working at the Agency. The last two chapters of the book contain 
the writer’s recollections on the Young Turkish revolution and the 
liberation of Katerini and Thessalonike by the Greek Army in 1912. 


2. ‘0 ”Imv Apayodung xaì 6 Maredovixòs "Ayar. [Ion Draghoumis 
and the Macedonian Struggle], by Mr. Dimitrios Evrygenis, Assistant 
Professor at the University of Thessalonike, Thessalonike, 1961, 23 pp., 
No. 41 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 


This book contains a lecture sponsored by the Institute and 
delivered in Thessalonike (30.3.60), Veria (8.5.60) and Florina (15.5.60), 
and is an excellent essay placing the great personality of Ion Draghoumis 
(see this periodical, Ist issue, pp. 133 and 140 n. 46), as a theoretician 
and a fighter, within the framework of the Macedonian struggle, and 
the struggle itself, as a historical event, within Greek national history. 
The writer suggests that this fight, having at a time inflamed the 
whole of Macedonia, marks for the Greeks a turn in their history, 
being the event which led from a disaster (the unhappy war of 1897) 
to a national rising (the revolution of 1909 and the sucessful wars of 
1912-1913). Draghoumis, of Macedonian origin, son of a Greek prime- 
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minister and brother-in-law of the hero Pavlos Melas (see this periodical, 
Ist issue, p. 134), one of the most prominent and active men during 
the fight, is together with Souliotis - Nikolaidis (this periodical, Ist 
issue, pp. 138-139) the theoreticians who stressed by their writings 
the ideals inspiring the fighting; a romantic novelist and essayist in his 
early youth he became, after he spent a few years in Turkish-occupied 
Macedonia, a man of action and a iron-leader. He firstly (1902) was 
appointed vice-consul in Monastir and served successively in Serres, 
Pyrgos, Philipoupolis and Dedeagatsh, touring at the same time all 
over Macedonia, which he used to call “school of freedom’’. Mr Evryge- 
nis does not fail to note that Draghoumis, as a statesman, was one of 
the first to foresee an inevitable differentiation in Greek foreign po- 
licy: Turkey, the centuries-long foe of the Greek nation, gives her 
place to the newly appearing in the north Bulgarian enemy tending to 
expand against Greek territories. 


3. To ‘Elinvixdy l'evixòv Iootevetor ins Oeccadovixne, (1903-1908), 
[The Greek Consulate General of Thessalonike (1903-1908)], by Mr. Basil 
Laourdas, Director of the Institute, Thessalonike, 1961, pp. 32, No. 42 
in the series of the Institute’s publications. 


This book is also a lecture sponsored by the Institute and delive- 
red in Thessalonike in February 18th, 1960. It contains a general outline 
of the ideas prevailing in the Greek Consulate of this town during the 
time of the struggle in Macedonia and describes the policy followed 
by two consuls, namely, Evgenios Evgeniadis and Lambros Korome- 
las, and, respectively, by the Kingdom of Greece, in two different 
stages of the fight over the disputed area. Evgeniadis, as the author 
states, was a typical old-school diplomat, striving to keep good rela- 
tions with the Turkish authorities and to avoid anything which would 
expose his country, even if that was detrimental to the position of the 
suffering and unarmed Greek population of Central Macedonia, already 
severely attacked by the commitadjis. Needless to say that Evgeniadis 
represented Free Greece’s policy of that time. On the contrary, Lam- 
bros Koromelas, (see this periodical, Ist issue, p. 134), a man of action, 
saw immediately, after he took over (1904), the inevitable need to en- 
courage the Greek counter-attack, and, aided by Greek Army officers 
disguised as members of the Consulate staff, converted his office into 
the headquarters of the Greek fighting forces. His arrival in Thes- 
salonike marked the beginning of the second stage of the fighting, a 
fact which compelled the Turks, who were strongly pressed by the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Constantinople, to demand his revocation in 1907. 
Mr. Laourdas approaching, as always, his subject with precision in 
thought and critical mind, stresses Koromelas’ personality and ideas 
with regard to the position of Free Greece towards the fighting in 
Macedonia as much as with regard to Greek foreign policy in general. 
Koromelas was also a warm advocate for an approach bet ween Greece and 
Turkey in view of the Bulgarian tendencies against both countries. 


ee 
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B. 


Among the Institute’s older publications the three following 
volumes are more or less concerned with the Macedonian question, 
in general, or the Macedonian struggle, in particular, and have their 
place in the bibliography of the subject under consideration. Two of 
them have been published in English and are, therefore, most valuable 
to the non-Greek speaking students of Balkan history. 


1. The Paris Peace Conference of 1946 and the Greek-Bulgarian 
Relations, by Mr. Dimitri S. Constantopoulos, former Professor of the 
University of Hamburg (Germany) and now Professor of International 
Law at the University of Thessalonike, Thessalonike, 1956, 46 pp., 
No. 11 in the series of the Institute’s publications (in English). 


Professor Constantopoulos, taking the opportunity from the peace 
treaty with Bulgaria of 1947, deals in the first chapter of his book "with 
the history of the Greek-Bulgarian relations from the time of those two 
countries’ independence up to the signature of the treaty (pp. 7-16), 
including, of course, the period of their antagonism over Macedonia. 
Most revealing is the use of Bulgarian and other officialdocuments rela- 
ting especially to the time of the Second World War and the Bulgarian 
occupation of Greek Macedonia, when they tried to ‘’bulgarize’’ it. The 
writer, further, discusses the right of Greece to security with respect 
to her "northern border (pp. 17-21) in connection with the relative 
debate at thePeace Conference,a right which has always and recently been 
denied by Russian and Soviet policy, the exit of Bulgaria to the Aegean 
sea through the Greek territory of Western Thrace, as this had been 
presented at the Conference by Bulgaria (pp. 22-26) in spite of the 
lack of any ethnological or other title, and, finally, Professor Constan- 
topoulos outlines in a clear-cut way the connection between com- 
munist world ideology and panslavism (pp. 27-30) in the policy 
formulated for the Balkan space and, especially, towards Greece. 

The book, supplemented by an abundance of notes, with references 
to a very extensive bibliography, statistics and official papers, is a short, 
but comprehensive and safe guide to the diplomatic history of Greek- 
Bulgarian relations, the best study of this subject that has appeared 
up to date. 


2. The Macedonian Controversy, by George Zotiades, M. A. (Mi- 
chigan), Thessalonike, 1961, 128 pp., 2nd edition, No. 3 in the series 
of the Institute’s publications (in English). 


A very interesting monograph containing in its first part (pp. 1-26) 
a survey of the Macedonian question by the examination of its origin 
and causes, its place in Balkan power politics, the various aspects 
(geopolitical, geographical, ethnographical and economic) of the pro- 
blem, the invention of the so-called “Macedonian nationality””, and the 
solution the author offers. 
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In the second part the writer deals with the Macedonian problem 
in the period 1940-1960, and the attitude shown towards it by Com- 
munist Bulgaria and Tito’s Yugoslavia before and after the split 
between Tito and Cominform. Ni 

The book is supplemented by an appendix containing a chrono- 
logy of the most important events in the history of the Macedonian 
question and, as its first edition is out of print, a revised one ap- 
peared this year. 


3. °H ovußoin tod ‘Ellmriouod 175 IHedayovias eis tv iorogiav ths 
vewréoas “EMadoc, [The Contribution of Pelagonia’s Hellenism to the 
History of Modern Greece], by Mr. Constantinos Vavouskos, Assistant 
Professor at the University of Thessalonike, Thessalonike, 1959, 34 pp., 
No. 30 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 


This book, a lecture delivered in March 22nd,1959, in Thessalonike, 
is also an essay dealing in general with the Greek element of the area of 
Pelagonia, which has been lost to Greece, and devoting a considerable 
portion of it to the participation of that part of Macedonia in the fight 
at the beginning of this century. Supplemented by unpublished va- 
luable information with regard to unknown details of the Macedonian 
struggle in Monastir, Kruchovo, Megarovon, Nisopolis, etc. and con- 
taining old photographs in an appendix, makes it a very important con- 
tribution to the study of those troubled times. 


MICHAEL G. PAPACONSTANTINOU 


Ciro Giannelli-A. Vaillant, Un Lexique Macédonien du XVI siècle, 
Paris, Institut d’Etudes Slaves de l’Université de Paris, 1958, 
p. p. 69. 


Habent sua fata libelli! A 16th century Greek from Macedonia, 
passing through slav-speaking villages of Western Macedonia and 
motivated by purely practical considerations, wrote down some of the 
slavonic words he heard spoken in that region. At that time he could 
not perceive that his notes would offer present-day slavologists with 
the oldest lexicon of a slavonic dialect. Neither could he imagine that 
four centuries thence, he himself would become an important figure 
on account of the fact that that unimportant dialect has in our days 
been elevated to the rank of an individual slavonic language side by 
side with the Bulgarian and Serbian. 

In 1940 Cardinal Giovanni Mercati discoverd in the library of 
St. Peter in Rome, a Greek codex (C 152) of 14 notebooks written 
toward the end of the 15th century and containing various texts, such 
as comedies by Aristofanes, the Theogonia by Hisiodos aud a book in 
Greek with a Turkish translation in Greek characters, De fide Chri- 
stianorum Ad Turcos. This codex was presented, along with six other 
codices, to the Basilica of St. Peter by its owner Sylvestros, who was 
Grand protosyngelos of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, an Orthodox, 
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who was in good terms with the Catholics and who may have been 
proselytized in the end to the Catholic Church. 

In the margin of the pages of this codex there have been inscribed 
by an unknown former owner, probably a Greek from Macedonia as 
evidenced by the idiomatic language he employed', 301 slavic words 
and phrases written in Greek characters, with a Greek translation an- 
nexed, as well as three verses from one slavic popular song and one 
verse from another love song. . 

This small slavic lexicon begins as follows (the spelling is that 
of the manuscript): "Aoy(ì)) &v BovAyagiors btudrou, eis vi YAOTA &0xo- 
WEM. Yroomovtive ŒUPÉVTL, unodre ddelpé, vidot oToaù vayers byia, vtdot 
N000T VAGE OUYYOOLMEVOG, doraßlvn vtà online pnoË pas va HOUMŸOULE, 
da vtà ıdue Eko và pue, 7) YO mieue nal và moimpe, TÔT VTA nolvriue 
nal agnor và ndpe, vTà gaumoTNWE và Souketooue, fuate yAsdsco vra KOŸ- 
nmue yetar pour va ayogdoope, ijuate Brvo vra xoënmue Eyelte) xoacû và 
Ayopdoone, ot xéia otodvata HOÏVTUUE Bo Mnöyaoxo ind nota peoua và due 
otò Madyaoxo a.S.0. 

‘That the author of this text was not a Slav who knew Greek, 
but a Greek who wanted to learn certain words of spoken Slavic ap- 
pears from the way he joins two words in one or separates wrongly 
two neighboring words, as for example : vréor oroad da si sdräv, Öota- 
Bin ostavi ni, taurdoane da ftäsame, orodvara strana da, xdxo Béotie 
kak ovostie, as well as the fact that he uses Greek letters to refer to 
Slavic consonants, for example G is portrayed by the Greek y (6yav— 
ogan), b by x, (yAıdno=hljabo), d by t (ravrécaue—da ftasame), tf by 0 
and % by t. Using tt for the slavic c=rt (Bérteg=vercer) was then a 
common practice even for Greek words (érti—ëra). The Greek natio- 
nality of the writer is also attested by his smooth letter writing which 
points to the fact that he was well versed in writing Greek. 

The particular characteristics of this slavonic dialect as presented 
above, are similar, according to the observation of the publishers, to 
the peculiarities of the slavonic dialects spoken today in the region 
between Kastoria and Boboëtica in Southern Albania. Until recently, 
the oldest known document of the slavonic dialect of the region of 
Northwestern Macedonia were slavic words contained in the Four - 
Language Lexicon written by Daniel Moschopolitis (1764). The mate- 
tial contained in this new discovery is older by two centuries. More- 
over, it is older by four centuries of any other existing dialectological 
study of the slavonic idioms of this area. It is, therefore, a historically 
precious document, justly characterized by its publishers as precieuses 
reliques and as heureuse trouvaille. Its historical value acquires unli- 
mited proportions by the fact that ever since this local slavonic dialect 
of Northwestern Macedonia was declared as the official, individual, 
national language of the People’s Federal Republic of Macedonia and 


1. oiudtov=onpato(v), Tod Batov—t@(v) Baiw(v), qihudbvayeM dova, TTETVÔG 
—nereivög, xodtAosc—xovtovhos. 
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received the name ‘Macedonian’ this text becomes the oldest linguistic 
monument of a new national language which is cultivated with un- 
bound zeal as the official language of this state and as its banner of 
its independent existence. RI: 

It is worth mentioning in this connection that as the inhabitants 
of today’s federal republic of Skopje have always called themselves 
Bugari, i.e. Bulgarians and as one hundred years ago, the Mihadinov 
brothers entitled the collection of popular ballads of this region— 
published in Zagreb 1861—Bulgarski Narodni Pesni, i.e. “Bulgarian 
popular songs”, so the author of this 16th century manuscript refers 
to the words of his manuscript as Bulgarian: (Ay) &v BovAyagiors 
onudtov...). At that time there was no reason why the Greek names 
Macedonia and Macedonian language should be used while refering to 
a slavic region and to a slavonic idiom. Foreign to contemporary 
political expediencies, those people were closer to the historical and 
ethnological truths. 

N. P. ANDRIOTES 


Kienitz F. K., Existenzfragen des griechischen Bauerntums. Pp. 122, 
Duncker Humblot, Berlin 1960. 


The author, who is thoroughly familiar with the Greek language, 
tries to give a concise picture of the conditions of Greek agriculture. 
His book is divided into an introduction, a first and a second part. 

In the introduction he tries to draw a brief picture of the entire 
Greek economy and to examine the position and duties of agriculture 
within this wide framework. 

The next section, i.e. the first part of the book (pp. 21-43), 
the author reviews the evolution of the principle of ownership in Greek 
agriculture, reaching the correct conclusion that, despite certain errors 
and deficiencies, the agricultural reform helped considerably Greece 
not only economically but politically and socially as well. Probably 
the author does not appreciate sufficiently the progress of Greek 
agriculture since 1953, but it should not escape the attention of the 
reader that Greek writers have also expressed similar critical views 
on the matter. 

In the last part the author deals with agricultural credit and 
agricultural co-operatives in Greece. He does not reveal anything new 
but this does not minimize the importance of the author’s work. 
However, his book would have been more fruitful should the author 
had not confined himself to non-Greek sources but had consulted as 
well Greek books written on the subject. If he had consulted the reviews 
on the Greek economy published by the Bank of Greece since 1954 he 
could have acquainted himself more deeply with his subject. 

In its present form, Mr. F. K. Kienitz’ book may be used rather 
as an introductory by those interested in acquiring some general idea 
of Greek agriculture. 

D. J. DELIVANIS 
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Kienitz F. K., Türkei: Anschluss an die moderne Wirtschaft unter 
Kemal Ataturk. Weltarchiv, Hamburg 1959, pp. 148. 


The author of the book discusses the economic growth of Turkey 
from 1923 to 1938, when Kemal Ataturk was in charge of the Turkish 
government. The first chapter deals with the very bad repercussions 
of the capitulations, the loss to Turkey of the right to set its tariffs 
and, last but not least, the unwillingness and the inability of the Turks 
to enter into commercial enterprise. The change of the regime after 
1922 gives the opportunity to the author to analyze the consequences 
of the compulsory departure of the quasi totality of the Greeks living 
in Turkey—except for about 100,000—and of the disappearance of the 
Armenians. He takes cognizance of the fact that the only minority 
worth mentioning left in Turkey are the Kurds (pp. 11-43). 

In the second chapter (pp. 44- 70) the author stresses the efforts 
of Kemal Ataturk to develop communication and education; in the 
third chapter (pp. 71-119), Ataturk’s policy toward agriculture, industry 
and minerals, in the fourth chapter (pp. 120 - 127), the development of 
foreign trade and foreign trade policy, in the fifth chapter (pp. 128-141) 
the principles which governed his financial policy. The author is right 
in insisting on the soundness of the financial policy applied at that 
time in Turkey. This observation is correct in matters related to the 
budget but does not apply to monetary developments, independently 
of the fact that they were much better at that time than those we 
notice now in Turkey. 

The whole analysis is objective. The very serious difficulties of 
Kemal Ataturk are exposed. It is doubtless that it would have been 


better to continue the book up to the present time. 
D. J. DELIVANIS 


Daœrtou ‘Omatar, ”Exdooıs reruévov, eicayæyh xal oy6ha und Buoılelov 
Aaovoda [The Homilies of Photius. Edition of the text, intro- 
duction and commentaries, by Basil Laourdas], « Eddnvixd», 
Appendix, 12, Thessalonike 1959, pp. 128* + 269. 


Because he was in the forefront of ecclesiastical controversies of 
the day, he has become the symbol for partisan theologies seeking to 
defend their own entrenched positions. The classicist, on the other hand, 
has been vaguely aware that he is indebted to Photius Bibliotheca for 
certain notices upon the text of classical authors now lost to us. Even 
the Byzantinist up to now, who should have known better, has been 
affected by the bias of his colleagues so as to limit his view to one or 
another particular dimension of the man and his work. It is only in 
recent years that a wider historical vision has been brought to bear 
upon the Photian period. The researches of Dvornik on the ecclesiastical 
politics of the ninth century and those of Ladner, Alexander, Anastos, 
Kitzinger, Grabar and others on the iconoclastic period have helped 
restore a balance in the name of scholarship and common sense. 

One of the major obstacles to a proper appreciation of Photius 

II 
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has been the absence of good editions of his works. The last scholarly 
edition of the Bibliotheca up to last year, was that of Immanuel Bekker, 
1824-25. We shall soon have a new text edited by R. Henry..in the 
French Budé series, two volumes of which have already appeared. 
Oeconomou’s edition of the Amphilochia (Athens, 1858) is a collector’s 
item and, in any case, badly in need of revision and supplementation 
on the basis of later scholarship. J. Valetta’s Letters (London, 1864) is 
but a reprint of the Renaissance edition with his corrections. Some 
minor tracts edited by the patriarch’s biographer, Cardinal Hergenröther, 
are also incomplete in terms of modern philological standards. For 
Photius’ other works, such as the treatise on the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost and whatever part ofthe Historia Manichaeorum may be his, we 
must still rely on the uncritical reproductions in the Patrologia Graeca. 

It is the Homilies that reveal the genius of their autbor in its 
fullest extent. Here we may see the personality of Photius in its re- 
markably subtle and profound variety. ‘These addresses to his congre- 
gation fill us with the marvel and wonder of Byzantium at one of the 
high points of its culture and enable us to see the patriarch in the full 
measure of his genius. The two homilies delivered on the occasion of 
the Russian attacks upon Constantinople remind us that it is Photius 
who prompted his pupils, Cyril and Methodius, to bring Christianity 
and civilization to the Slavic tribes of the north while the wealth of 
classical as well as Biblical allusion and the richness of literary imagery 
which all the sermons display recall the learned scholar whose love for 
antiquity, pagan and Christian, impelled him to the collection and study 
of the manuscripts of the ancient authors and who stands as the in- 
dispensable link in the transmission of the literature of the ancients 
to the modern world. His function, however, was not merely mechanical. 
In the process he was to absorb the best that the classical civilization 
had to offer and weave it into the fabric of his Christian society. As 
such, he provides a salutary lesson for Western civilization in its histo- 
rical quest to relate its two great foundations, Christianity and Classical 
culture, into a meaningful synthesis. In a word, Photius is among the 
most significant creators of the modern world. His life and thought have 
hitherto not received their due. 

Nor is this all. The Homilies also give us the learned divine 
solicitous for his flock and proud of the triumph of his church over 
the heresies of the past and now finally over the cancer of iconoclasm. 
Some of the sermons show us the pastor instructing his catechumens 
in the meaning and purpose of Christian life; others teach them the 
history of the Faith and sing a paean of praise for the victory of Ortho- 
doxy over her heretical enemies. Let us also not forget that the artistic 
expression of the vindication of the Faith in mosaic and fresco in the 
churches of Constantinople was done largely under the inspiration and 
agency, direct and indirect, of Photius. Two of the homilies are devoted 
to a description of these works of art: the tenth on the occasion of 
the dedication of a newly decorated church in the capital, the seventeenth 
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on the occasion of the unveiling of an image of the Virgin and Child. 

May we not say that the detailed theological investigations of 
the Amphilochia and the assiduous study of Greek authors, pagan and 
Christian, whose works are reviewed in the Bibliotheca, come to fruition 
in the Homilies? Here it is that Photius as pastor, theologian,litterateur, 
historian, insprirer of artists and civilizer of nations comes forth in the 
fulness of his genius, not as the learned pedant but in the warmth of 
his inspired humanity. No wonder, given the staggering dimensions 
of the man, that he has not been seen whole, but has been made to 
serve only partisan interests, whether of classicist or ecclesiastic. No 
wonder, too, that the Homilies have been relatively the most neglected 
of his works. Up to 1900, practically speaking, only isolated sermons 
commanded the attention of scholars. In that year Aristarches published 
his edition in Constantinople. Despite its many virtues, it suffers from 
an éxcess of faults in the editor’s understandable but frustrated attempt 
to recover from the extant works the text of many of the lost sermons. 


It thus becomes all the more a pleasure to welcome the new 
edition under review. It contains all the hitherto known homilies plus 
two discovered recently in a manuscript of the National Library in 
Athens and preserved only there. Laourdas has proceeded systematically 
to uncover all the manuscript evidence, produce a stemma of the 
manuscript relationships, and construct a text with full apparatus which 
pays full attention to the tradition while at the same time is enter- 
prising enough to depart from it wisely when the need arises. Were a 
new text all that were contained in Laourdas’pages, we should make 
proper deference to the erudition of the editor and file it away for 
future scholarly reference. Laourdas, fortunately, is aware that he is 
dealing with a relatively unknown figure, and so takes pains to give 
an account of the patriarch’s life, then a précis of each homily, followed 
by a discussion of the problems which the sermon provokes. In this 
way he presents both a text and a treatise which has as its purpose 
the definition of the spirit of ninth-century Byzantium as evoked by 
the eloquence of Photius, as well as a full discussion of the problems 
which the material presents. Both scholar and layman will read with 
great profit and pleasure. 

This is a book of major proportions in the highest traditions of 
modern Greek scholarship, not only in the standards of its learning 
but also in the importance of its theme. It will be long before it is 
superseded. Among the works of Photius is a large collection of letters 
written to princes, fellow-churchmen, friends, and students. By their 
very nature they, together with the Homilies, reveal further to us the 
wisdom and humanity of the Byzantine patriarch beside providing a 
wealth of information on the history and personalities of the age. No 
one is better equipped to treat of them than Laourdas. Let us hope he 
may see fit to put us further in his debt by producing an edition 
of them as well. 

The University of Buffalo. GEORGE L. KUSTAS 
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Charles and Barbara Jelavich, Russia in the East 1876 - 1880. Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1959, pp. XII, 173. 


L’ouvrage contient deux parties et les Appendices. La deuxième 
partie est consacrée aux relations entre la Russie et la Chine. Nous 
n’insisterons pas à cette partie bien qu’elle est très importante vu le 
materiel qui vient d’y étre publié. C’est la première partie qui nous 
interesse et sur laquelle nous insisterons un peu. En effet cette partie 
de l’ouvrage contient des documents concernant l’histoire diplomatique 
d’une époque qui est particulièrement intéressante pour les pays bal- 
kaniques. Le fait que les documents en question émanent des cercles 
du Ministère des Affaires Etrangères de Russie, qui a joué un röle de 
premier ordre à l’époque, nous permet d’avoir une source d’une grande 
valeur pour pouvoir interpreter un grand nombre des faits qui ont 
été la cause méme des événements de l’époque. 

Les auteurs ont classifié les documents dans un ordre chrono- 
logique et, à part l’introduction générale, nous font une courte intro- 
duction à cette partie en nous mettant ainsi au courant de l’histoire 
de l’époque et en nous présentant les personnages desquels les docu- 
ments en question émanent ou lesquels en tout cas ces documents 
concernent. 

Cette première partie de l’ouvrage concerne les relations entre 
la Russie et empire ottoman durant les années 1876-1880, c.à.d. 
durant les années qui ont précédé la guerre entre ces Puissances. Cette 
époque critique fait l’objet de trois chapitres. Le premier de ces cha- 
pitres concerne les négociations préliminaires c.à.d. les efforts pour 
trouver un moyen de pacification après l’insurrection des populations 
chretiennes de Bosnie- Herzegovine de Juillet 1875. Ces efforts qui 
ont abouti au Mémoire de Berlin sont caractérisés par un Echec. C’est 
A cause de ces efforts qu’on voit dans ce chapitre les diverses intrigues 
entre les Puissances dont l’une est préte a laisser les Turcs massacrer 
les Chretiens, l’autre souhaiter le triomphe des Slaves, tandisque les 
Turcs, connaisseurs des faiblesses et de l’antagonisme des Européens, 
massacrent tranquillement les Chretiens. Il est significatif que méme 
des documents en question résulte la verité, dont on fera usage à 
plusieurs reprises ultérieurement, que les Turcs ne respectent que la 
force et que, par conséquent, il est inutile et méme dangereux de 
vouloir traiter avec eux sur la base de la bonne volonté. 


Le second chapitre concerne la guerre russo-turque qui n’a pas 
été possible d’être évitée. On voit dans ce chapitre l’effet de diverses 
phases de la guerre sur le terrain diplomatique sur lequel chacune des 
Puissances, belligerante ou pas, s’efforce de gagner des amis et alliés 
et d’obtenir des avantages dans les Balkans en passant, la plus part 
du temps, au dessus de la morale élémentaire. Il est interessant de 
noter que les diplomates Russes prévoient déjà l’évolution ultérieure 
de la situation dans les Balkans, sans que cela les empêche de procéder 
à la realisation d'un plan qui est de tout point de vu contraire aux 
données ethnologiques. C’est ainsi que nous trouvons à la page 59 (do- 
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cument du Ier Steptembre 1877) une phrase significative qui n’est pas 
loin d’étre une prophetie. «Enfin si méme nous finissons par atteindre 
notre but, encore me serait-il impossible de voir les choses couleur de 
rose... Une fois la fumée du canon et de la gloire dissipée, restera le 
résultat net: c.a.d. des pertes énormes, une situation financiere déplo- 
rable, et quels avantages? Les frères Slaves émancipés qui nous éton- 
neront par leur ingratitude...la question d’Orient chrétien qui suc- 
cédera A la Turquie sous forme de duel entre Grecs et Slaves». 

Le troisième chapitre concerne le Congrès de Berlin qui a suivi la 
guerre. Dans ce chapitre on trouvera également des choses intéressantes 
sur l’antagonisme entre les Puissances, dont l’une s’efforce de créer 
une grande Bulgarie, inconnue jusqu’alors, comme telle, de tout point 
de vue, aux dépens des autres nationalités et surtout aux dépens de 
l’Hellenisme qui depuis des siècles occupe une situation préponde- 
rante dans les Balkans non seulement culturelle, mais aussi ethnono- 
logique, et les autres de limiter ces plans ambitieux qui auraient pour 
résultat de remplacer les Turcs par les Bulgares, comme dominateurs 
dans les Balkans, sans que les autres nationalités, qui avaient pourtant 
la majorité, soient tenus au courant. 

Toute cette partie nous montre le ròle qui a joué la diplomatie 
russe dans les Balkans, ròle pour lequel elle ne serait pas ultérieurement 
fière. Il est naturel que l’Hellénisme et le petit royaume de Grèce qui 
le protégeait à l’époque (et aujourd’hui même) ne pourrait être absent 
de cette histoire. En effet on trouve des documents qui sont utiles 
pour nous montrer une fois de plus le rôle exact qu’ont joué la diplo- 
matie russe, anglaise et autrichienne envers l’Hellénisme, ainsi que la 
reaction provoquée en Grèce, à cause de ces réglements, car la Grèce 
était toujours sensible à tout ce qui touchait l’Hellénisme non libéré 
du joug turc. Il est notoire que cette époque était critique pour la 
nation hellénique qui se voyait, d’abord ménacée et ensuite aliénée 
dans certains de ses droits, pour la seule raison que la Russie voulait 
créer un Etat bulgare qui ne pourrait être créé qu’aux dépens de lui. 
L'histoire ultérieure nous a montré combien de raison avaient les 
Hellènes lorsque reagissaient contre ces plans immoraux. Des popu- 
lations entières helléniques sont déracinées etc. Mais cela est une 
histoire tragique qui se répéte, hélas, jusqu’ à nos jours. 

CONSTANTINOS VAVOUSKOS 


Ilnkıva etôla * ABômowv [Clay Figurines from Abdera] by Mr. Deme- 
trius Lazarides, Athens 1960, pp. 83, with 34 plates. 


Mr. Lazarides’ book on the Abdera terracottas brings forth very 
important evidence about -the art of this city from which very few 
finds had come to us up to the present, The ancient city was identified 
since 1887 and was visited by many scholars but no systematic re- 
search of the area was undertaken. Mr. Lazarides started the excavations 
in 1950 and continued in the years 1952, 1954, 1955, 1956. The exca- 
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vations yielded a great number of pottery and figurines which give 
us an awareness of the artistic activity of this city which Democritus 
rendered so famous. 


The book consists of two parts. In the first, the author describes 
the technique and the group of figurines found in one spot (cata- 
logue B). In the second, he deals with the finds in various places' in 
Abdera (catalogue A) and with the house where the figurines of cata- 
logue B were found. 

From the 185 figurines, 136 were discoreved in the house men- 
tioned above. Some double examples, a small panel with the initials 
of the city, the moulds and some fragments of pottery prove that this 
building was a private house where terracottas were manufactured and 
sold since it is quite impossible that they would form the decoration 
of one house alone. Even though no traces of an oven were found, 
the variety of the figurines, their great number and many fragments 
from skyphoi and amphorae lead us to suppose that this building was 
a local workshop of the Hellenistic age and more accurately of the 
third century B. C. It is clearly proved that the clay is of local origin. 
The types of the figurines are: Eros, goddesses (Venus, Athena, Diana, 
Cybele) women dancers, actors, Satyres, Selenoi, and animals. There is 
a marked influence of the Tanagra style over Abdera terracottas. How- 
ever, in Abdera we find a greater variety of types. There are also 
many similarities with the figurines from Myrina and it is obvious that 
in Abdera the style of the Myrina figurines is more prevailing than the 
style of Tanagra. Among this group there are two figurines dated from 
the fifth century B. C., and four from the fourth; all the rest belong to 
the third and second century B. C. 

The second part of the book includes the description 1) of the 
figurines in catalogue A, 2) of the building where most of the figurines 
were found, 3) the coins most of which come from Abdera, 4) different 
types of -pottery dating from the third and second century B. C., 
5) lamps 6) sealed handles from amphorae some of which are of local 
origin. The building mentioned above has many rooms and two yards, 
one in the northern part and one in the southern. It seems that two 
houses were connected by a wall with no opening in between. It had 
a good draining system and a well of 7.10 m. in depth. In this house 
were found all the figurines in catalogue B. 

The excavations in Abdera and the study ofall these finds yielded 
precious knowledge about the city. It is for the first time we have an 
evidence of a local clay workshop, and of plans of houses in Abdera. 
The great variety of these figurines and their quality express the artistic 
activity of the city about which we know so little. They should be 
considered as a translation of the sculpture of this period in the area 
and in general are useful for the study of the tendencies in art during 
the Hellenistic times especially of the third and second centuries B.C. 

Mr. Lazarides, ephore of antiquities for many years in Bastern 
Macedonia and Western Thrace, apart from the excavations in Abdera 
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has connected his name with the excavations in Amphipolis as well. 
His study of the Abdera terracottas is a well written book, very helpful 
to scholars interested in this subject. 

LOUISA SYNDIKA - LAOURDA 


°H oixovoux avanmvéte TIE Booeiov ‘Elddos do 10 1912 Ews anuegov 
[The economie development of Northern Greece from 1912 up to 
this date] by Mrs. Maria Negreponti - Delivanis, Thessalonike 
1961, Sakoulas Bros Ed. Co., 232 pp. 


The students of Balkan and, especially, Macedonian history at 
the time of Turkish domination are well acquainted with the picture 
that region presented then: an entirely backward territory from the 
economic point of view, a country-side without roads and bridges, 
towns with no sign of industry, insignificant commerce of any scale 
— except in a few large civic centers—, vast areas deserted or covered by 
swamps and a population severely hit by malaria. The occupation of 
the inhabitants was exclusively in agriculture, carried out by the most 
primitive means, and in cattle-breeding in the mountainous areas.If the 
same students visit Northern Greece to-day they will be astonished by the 
complete change of scenery: no swamps in sight, highly cultivated planes 
and irrigation works, industries in towns and country-side, thermo- and 
hydro-electric plants of considerable size, motor-roads covering thou- 
sands of kilometers, flourishing commerce and total lack of any sort of 
epidemics. The picture may well not be that ofa highly developed coun- 
try, not even of a developed country on Western European level. Yet, 
considering the situation of the recent past and the difficulties created, in 
addition to the existing shortcomings, by a few local and two major wars, 
the present state of things indicates an enormous amount of work done 
by the population and the Greek state since the time of Macedonia’s 
liberation. What exactly was the economic situation of the country 
before 1912 and what has been achieved since was only partly studied 
and had been scattered in statistics, bulletins or articles dealing with a 
specific subject. The first effort for an overall examination of the 
situation and an exposition of the achievements is the book by Mrs 
Delivanis, Assistant Professor at the University of Thessalonike. 

The author, combining theory and applied economics, deals, in 
the first part of the book, with the general conditions of economic 
development and of those applied specifically in Northern Greece; she 
outlines the enormous task of the refugee’s settlement, the cata- 
strophies resulted by the First and Second World Wars, as well as by 
the recent civil war, and the adversities in view of the then existing 
unhealthy and other calamitous conditions in the area. In the second part 
she examines the development of the region and its results with regard 
to agriculture, fishery, mining, light and heavy industry, and the 
prospects of the new heavy industry units to be established in the 
very near future. A separate chapter contains a detailed examination 
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ofthe commerce in general with particular mention of the influence the 
International Fair of Thessalonike exerts on the economic situation. 
The author also touches some social, political and psychological side- 
problems connected with Northern Greece’s economic development. 
All chapters of the book contain statistical data concerning various 
sides of economic life. 

The author suggests that economic development implies accumu- 
lation of capital through various ways in order to be used for major 
investments; one of these ways is the lowering of the standard of life 
by a strict state control of consumption. Greece, she concludes, has suc- 
ceeded in her northern regions to advance, at least as much as her neigh- 
bouring countries, without lowering the standard of life or sacrificing 
her ideals in democracy. 


The book will soon appear in French. 
MICHAEL G. PAPACONSTANTINOU 


Oi yempyixoi ovveramıouol Ev tH miuciw Tic EAAnvuxis xowwovirij dvag- 
bodaews. [The agricultural co-operatives within the framework 
of Greek social structure] by John Em. Tsouderos, Athens, 
1960, «Hestia» Ed. Co., 193 pp. 


The agricultural co-operatives in Greece have always been and still 
present a most important problem in connection with this country’s 
economic and social development. Recently, moreover, with the govern- 
ment’s decision to make them the agencies mainly, if not exclusively, 
charged with the task of organizing the commerce and export of all 
Greek agricultural products, they have acquired an even greater im- 
portance. How far Greek agricultural co-operatives are in a position 
—as they stand now—to undertake this additional burden and do the 
job they have initially been designed for is a subject much discussed 
in Greece and the book which Professor Tsouderos published last year 
is a notable contribution to its study and solution. It would be correct 
to say that nothing of this kind in the economic and social field with 
regard to the research involved, the approach to the subject and the 
solutions proposed has been undertaken in the last few years. 


Mr. John Tsouderos, Professor of Georgia Institute of Techno- 
logy, came to Greece in 1958 under the auspices of the Fulbright 
Foundation with the object to study the agr. co-ops and has devoted 
two full years to this problem; he toured the country and came in 
contact with leading personalities and farmers, who are members of 
agr. co-ops, followed closely the work done, and studied the existing 
legislature and literature on this subject. He considers in his book the 
agr. co-ops as a movement directly connected with the development 
of Greek society, with the modern history of the country, the present 
general problems and Greece’s future development. To stress the im- 
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portance of the subject it is sufficient to mention the following figures: 
There are 7.127 local agr. co-ops, 129 regional unions of co-ops, 9 
central economic unions, and, on the top, the so-called ‘Panhellenic 
Confederation of Agr. Co-operatives Unions’. Seven hundred thousand 
peasant families are members of the co-ops, that is 70°/, of the agri- 
cultural population of Greece and 40°/, of the entire Greek population. 
These figures outnumber any other organized movement in this 
country, including the Confederation of Labour Unions. 

Mr. Tsouderos starts in the first part of his book by a historical 
survey of Greek society and Greek economy from the time of the war 
of independence. This is thought to be useful because it provides the 
background for the development of Greek co-ops. The agr. co-ops are 
regulated by a law of the year 1915, which, with some minor modifi- 
cations, is still in force to-day. Before the passing of the law, however, 
agr. co-ops had existed in fact among progressive farmers from the 
early beginning of this century. The writer devotes two chapters to 
the discussion of the Greek social and economic situation and to the 
activities performed by co-ops before and, especially after the passing 
of the law, and examines in detail the influence recent political changes 
in Greece (Metaxas’ dictatorship, war and enemy occupation, liberation 
and civil war, etc.) as well as the impact of the establishment of an 
Agricultural Bank in 1929 and the American Aid to Greece after 1945 
had upon the co-op movement and Greek agricultural economy in 
general. 

The second part contains a full description of the legal status 
of agr. co-ops, their internal organization, the various types of co-ops, 
their capital, installations and their objectives. Worth mentioning are 
the central economic unions, which, among others, include the so-called 
“KYAEIT” (for wheat, cereals, cotton and rice concentration and 
administration), the “KZOX” (for sultana raisins), the °“"EAawovoyin” 
(for oil and olives), the ““Svximi’’ (for figs), the “Oinxÿ”” (for wine), 
and, most important with regard to purchasing power and export, the 
““SEKE” (for tobacco). The capital deposited by the members amoun- 
ted in 1958 to the sum of $8,820,000 in total, that is to say to $1,300 
per every co-op and to $13 per every family, a sum absolutely insuffi- 
cient for the extensive needs of the farmers the co-ops are called upon 
to cover. Scarcity of capital is one of the major problems the move- 
ment has to cope with, being compelled to depend for almost every 
major transaction on credits from the Agricultural Bank or other 
external sources, usually at a higher rate of interest. 


Mr. Tsouderos outlines in the third part the influence other factors 
connected with agriculture and the commerce of agricultural products 
exercise upon agr. co-ops. He calls attention to the activities of mer- 
chants and entrepreneurs in the Greek country-side and demands a 
precise and correct long-term agricultural policy from the govern- 
ments, who, although always well-disposed towards agr. co-ops, did 
not entirely succeed in their efforts to help, mainly because of the 
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simoultaneous existence of semi-state organizations endowed with 
tasks overlapping with those ofthe co-ops. Finally, the writer considers 
inadequate the effort for the enligtenment of public opinion with regard 
to the. necessity of the existence of co-ops. 

The main organ for the realization of the state’s agricultural 
policy is the Agricultural Bank of Greece. The writer discusses in a 
separate chapter its composition and work and emphasizes its beneficial 
influence upon the co-operative movement. Yet, after a penetrating 
analysis, Mr. Tsouderos reaches the conclusion that the influence of this 
Bank, although beneficial up to a certain point, is not fully satisfa- 
ctory mainly due to the high rates of interest it has to charge in order 
to cover its extensive administration expenses (officesand sub-offices all 
over the country, byurocratic and antiquated methods of work etc.) 
and pay its own interest to the Bank of Greece; it must be noted that 
the Agricultural Bank, deprived of its own capital, is entirely dependent 
upon other sources or state funds. The cost of money in 1958 for the 
Agricultural Bank amounted to 5.90 °/ (1.36 °/, interest paid, 3.95 °/, 
salaries and wages, 0.39°/, general expenses and 0.19°/, amortization). 
The inability of the Bank to help effectively co-op peasants results in 
their attempting to seek the Bank’s financial support through political 
means, and renders them pawns in the general political game. However 
the sum of money lent by the Bank to the farmers on long- and me- 
dium-term credit in 1958 amounted to $2,376,000 ($1,730,000 in 1957) 
and to $94,000,000 on short-term credit. 

In the fourth and last chapter of the book the author analyzes 
the deficiencies of the co-operatives in view of the existing social 
structure of the Greek country-side, examines the co-ops as an economic 
and moral cell of Greek society, points out the organic weaknesses and 
suggests that the co-operative leadership shall endeavour to develop a 
“*co-operative consciousness’ among co-op members, enlighten public 
opinion on the tasks and possibilities of the co-ops, establish a closer 
co-operation with the state and seek to achieve economic self-existence. 
Al these shall be coupled with a broader effort for organization, for 
education of the rank and file, renewal of leadership by men from the 
ranks of the co-ops, and co-ordination between production and com- 
mercial activities. 

The political role co-ops may play in this country is also envisaged, 
although the writer considers the possibilities limited in view of to-day’s 
Greek political mentality favouring the so-called ‘‘personal’’ parties 
and not “principle” parties. Of course, the development of political 
strength by the co-ops would have been helpful towards the fulfill- 
ment of their objectives, but as the situation now stands, they seem 
to be unable to form a political party of their own or follow on the 
whole one of the existing parties willing to adopt their aspirations. 

In spite of all inabilities and difficulties involved, Mr. Tsouderos 
believes that agr. co-ops are, if a serious and systemantic effort on 
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the lines stated above is launched, in a position to contribute to the 
social, cultural, and economic evolution of this country and to render 
themselves into a notable means for the transmission to the Greek 
people of the values of life and of the belief in independence, cooperation 
and democracy. The main point of interest is that the co-operative 
movement in Greece develops in a democratic way and by democratic 
means, being a self-existent and volutary assocition of free and indepen- 
dent farmers in all respects. 


MICHAEL G. PAPACONSTANTINOU 


Stoianovich, Traian, Conquering Balkan Orthodox Merchant (Wieder- 
abdruck aus: Journal of Economic History, Juni 1960, 
S. 234 - 313). 


Die vorliegende Studie untersucht die wirtschaftlichen, sozialen 
und allgemeinpolitischen Voraussetzungen und Begleitumstände, unter 
denen der weitaus grösste Teil des Innen-und Aussenhandels des 
Osmanischen Reiches in die Hände orthodoxer Händler geriet und 
versucht, soweit es das dem Verfasser vorliegende Material erlaubt, 
die Herausbildung'der orthodoxen Händlerklasse nach chronologischen, 
geographischen und ethnischen Gesichtspunkten zu differenzieren, 
Dabei geht es dem Verfasser nicht nur um die Aufhellung eines rein 
wirtschaftsgeschichtlichen Phänomens; es sollen gleichzeitig die sozialen 
und geistigen Auswirkungen dieser Entwicklung auf die allgemeine 
Geschichte der christlichen Balkanvölker angedeutet werden. S. betont 
in diesem Zusammenhang zweierlei: einmal die Rolle der Kaufleute 
als «human catalyst», der den Balkan mit Europa verband und die 
Rezeption europäischer Kultur einleitete, und zum zweiten die Einflüsse 
der Ideologie, Disziplin, Erziehung und Organisation dieser Klasse auf 
die Sozialstruktur und die politischen Konzeptionen der christlichen 
Balkanvölker. 

S. verlegt die Anfänge der Entwicklung einer Klasse orthodoxer 
Händler ins 14./15. Jhd. zurück und verfolgt deren Geschichte biszu den 
Unabhängigkeitskriegen der Serben und Griechen. Neben der Erteilung 
von Privilegien an orthodoxe Händler durch Stefan Dusan und ver- 
schiedene Städte ausserhalb des Balkans (z. B. Ancona 1514) schufen 
vor allem die Privilegien der Osmanen wichtige Voraussetzungen für 
die Entwicklung dieser Klasse. Schon vor 1500 versuchte die Pforte 
der Auswanderung christlicher Händler mit der Genehmigung des 
Imports von Zucker, Farben, Aromata und Seide aus Afrika, Syrien 
und Indien und der Wiederausfuhr dieser Waren nach Italien und 
Mitteleuropa entgegenzuwirken, da die muslimischen Untertanen, wie 
der Verfasser des Näheren erörtert, nicht in der Lage waren, den Han- 
del in grossem Umfange— vor allem mit dem Ausland—abzuwickeln. 
Trotzdem kann die generalisierende Behauptung des Verfassers, die 
Eroberung des Balkans durch die Osmanen habe den Sieg der Griechen, 
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in der Walachei, in Bosnien und Serbien schlecht verkauft werden, 
weil diese Gebiete dieselben Produkte erzeugten. Nach 1750 finden wir 
bulgarische Händler in Südrussland und der Ukraine, nach dem rus- 
sisch-türkischen Vertrag von 1829, der den Türken (und damit auch 
den Griechen, Juden und Armeniern) das Vorkaufsrecht für die Wa- 
ren der Moldau und Walachei entzog, kamen auch bulgarische Händler 
zum Zuge (S. 279 - 82). Besonders eingehend betrachtet S. die Geschi- 
chte der «illyrischen» HAndler, die Konzentration orthodoxer Händler 
in Triest, und die Entwicklung des Schwarzmeerhandels und kommt 
zu sehr genauen und detaillierten Ergebnissen, obgleich er sich nur 
auf eine knappe Auswahl der publizierten Quellen und Literatur stützt 
(S. 283 - 90). Bemerkenswert ist in diesem Zusammenhang die Unter- 
suchung des Verfassers über die Weiterentwicklung dieser Händler- 
gruppe unter österreichischer Herrschaft. Dank der österreichischen 
Bemühungen um die Wiederbesiedelung des den Türken abgenomme- 
nen Landes und um die Entwicklung von Industrie, Handel und Land- 
wirtschaft übte das von Österreich besetzte Gebiet zunächst einen 
grossen Anreiz auf die Händler im türkisch beherrschten Raume aus: 
Griechen, Makedowalachen, Armenier und Juden wanderten in grosser 
Zahl ins österreichische Hoheitsgebiet aus und beherrschten bald 
den Handel in der Moldau und Walachei, in grossen Teilen Ungarns, 
Siebenbürgens, der Vojvodina und Slavoniens, wo anfangs die Serben 
dank ihrer kompakten Siedlungen, ihrer Familien -und Handelsbezie- 
hungen zum Osmanischen Reich, ihrer Ausdauer und Genügsamkeit 
im Vorteil waren. 

Hinsichtlich des Schwarzmeerhandels gereichte sowohl die Schlies- 
sung als auch die Öffnung des Meeres für nichtosmanische Untertanen 
den orthodoxen Balkanhändlern zum Vorteil. Infolge der Schliessung 
des Meeres konnte Russland keine Schwarzmeerhandelsflotte auf- 
bauen. Als Russland 1774 im Frieden von Kücük Kainarci das Recht 
der Durchfahrt durch den Bosporus und 1783 das Recht, Handel zu 
treiben, zugestanden wurde, mussten griechische und albanische Schiffe 
auf Rechnung russischer Händler unter russischer Flagge segeln. 

Die Einwanderung griechischer und walachischer Händler in den 
kroatisch- bosnischen Raum beschleunigte den Prozess der Differenzie- 
rung der Bevölkerung. In vielen Städten entstanden getrennte «Grie- 
chen»—und «Lateiner»— Viertel und neben ihnen ein dritter (gemein- 
samer) Markt—und Geschäftssektor (varoë, varoëica). 

Schliesslich beleuchtet S. noch die Haltung der Händler gegen- 
über den Unabhängigkeitsbestrebungen der christlichen Balkanvölker 
und stellt fest, dass neben einer an den nationalstaatlichen Wünschen 
und Konzeptionen dieser Völker desinteressierten, weil kosmopolitisch 
denkenden Gruppe, eine andere den Freiheitskampf unter der Bedingung 
unterstützte, dass er keine soziale Revolution im Gefolge hätte, 
während eine dritte Gruppe auch den Gedanken einer sozialen Um- 
wälzung nach der Befreiung guthiess. Der Verfasser visiert hier das 
Problem richtig an, analysiert aber die sehr komplizierten Zusammen» 
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hänge oberflächlich. Es ist beispielsweise methodisch fragwürdig, die 
Tatsache, dass im Wiener Prozess von 1790 nur ein Drittel der Ange- 
klagten Händler waren (d. i. etwa 1°/, der in Österreich lebenden 
griechischen Händler), als Beweis für die These anzuführen, ein grosser 
Teil der griechischen Händler sei an der Befreiung der Heimat desin- 
teressiert gewesen (S. 307 f.). Da es sich bei der Hetärie der Philiker 
um einen konspirativ arbeitenden Geheimbund handelte, darf man 
annehmen, dass ein grosser Teil der griechischen Händler gar nicht 
eingeladen worden ist, in der Hetärie mitzuwirken. Daraus kann man 
für die Betroffenen nicht den Vorwurf des Mangels an Interesse kon- 
struieren. 


Der Verfasser untersucht nicht die Rolle der orthodoxen Händler 
als Vermittler europäischer Kultur und europäischer politischer Ideo- 
logien. Er gibt keinen Aufschluss über den Bildungsstand der Händler. 
Natürlich liegen diese Fragen ausserhalb des vom Verfasser angestrebten 
Erkenntniszieles, jedoch wäre es sehr wünschenswert, wenn Forscher 
das reiche vorliegende Material auf diese Fragestellung hin prüften, 
damit die Genesis des Nationalismus im Balkanraum verständlich und 
dem irrationalen, leeren Glorifizieren der nackten Interessen in den Lü- 
gengeweben der blossen Rechtfertigungsdenker ein Ende gesetzt wird. 


GUNNAR HERING 
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 BALKAN STUDIES 


A NEW SOURCE ON BYZANTINE - HUNGARIAN 
RELATIONS IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


THE INAUGURAL LECTURE OF MICHAEL O TOY ATXIAAOY 
QX YIIATOL TON DIAOZODON 


Michael 6 tod ’Ayy.dAov, Patriarch of Constantinople from January 
1170 to March 1178, is known as an inflexible opponent of compromise 
with Latins or Armenians, and several of his dogmatic writings are pre- 
served ', Before his elevation to the Patriarchal throne he was ünatog tv 
ptAocd@wv. The inaugural lecture which he delivered in the presence of the 
emperor Manuel Comnenus has occasionally been referred to and quoted, 
but never published in full?. It is interesting not only as a good example 
of the formal rhetoric of the twelfth century, but also for the information 
which it provides on the teaching and study of philosophy in the middle 
of the century and on Byzantine-Hungarian relations in the second half of 
Manuel’s reign. Until relatively recently the abundant panegyrical litera- 
ture of the twelfth century has been neglected as a historical source‘, and 
many texts of interest remain unpublished. 


1. Bibliography in H.G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantin- 
ischen Reich, Munich, 1959, 627. The main source of knowledge of his life is Michael 
Choniates’ Adyoc eig tov mateudoynv xe Mıyamı (Sp. Lampros Mıyanı ’Axouıvarov 
ta owLöneva, I. 72 - 92). 

MCE. ER Fuchs, Die höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter By- 
zantinisches Archiv 8), Leipzig, 1926, 50-51. Many frequently consulted reference 
books, e.g. Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 10 (1927/30), 1674, Lexikon für Theo- 
logie und Kirche, 7 (1935), 164 erroneously state that the text is published in fasc. 2 
of W. Regel’s Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum, Petrograd, 1917. As Regel’s work is 
unobtainable outside a few large libraries, scholars may have been discouraged from 
editing Michael’s speech by the belief that it was already published. Curiously, the 
speech is not included among the published and unpublished rhetorical sources for 
Byzantine-Hungarian relations in the twelfth century listed by Gy. Moravcsik, A 
magyar törtenet bizdnei forrdsai, 1934, 206 - 208, nor by I. Räcz, Bizdnci költeme- 
nyek Manuel csdszdr magyar hadjaratairél (Magyar-görög tanulmanyok 16) 1941, 11. 

3. Cf. M. Bachmann, Die Rede des Johannes Syropulos an den Kaiser Isaak 
II. Angelos nebst Beiträgen zur Geschichte des Kaisers aus zeitgenössischen rhetoris- 
chen Quellen, Munich, 1935, 5; Gy. Moravcsik, op. cit. 206; M. Bachmann-F. Dölger, 
die Rede des megas droungarios Gregorios Antiochos auf den Sebastokrator Kon- 
stantinos Angelos, BZ 40 (1940) 353 - 354; P. Lamma, Manuele Comneno nel pane- 
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The present speech is preserved in two manuscripts, both well-known 
Byzantine rhetorical miscellanies. They are cod. Escorialensis Y-II-10 (E), 
where it occurs on fol. 132-139, and cod. Bodl. Baroccianus 131 (0), 
where it is found on fol. 186” - 190°. 

It may well also lie concealed in a manuscript of one of the less 
thoroughly catalogued collections. Certain common errors, e.g. davpatos 
for Ivspatog 1.89, and a common punctuation which is not infrequently 
wrong, show that both the E and O texts descend from a common arche- 
type, perhaps a collection of the speeches and letters of Michael. E omits 
a long passage (1. 197-214) while two short passages can no longer be 
read in O because of damage to the lower margin of fol. 189. 

The speech of Michael 6 tot ”Ayyıd\ov was delivered in the presence 
of Manuel Comnenus, shortly after the appointment of Michael to the 
post of Ünaros tov piocépuv, on the occasion of an ecclesiastical &ogtn 
which cannot be further determined. The place of its delivery is not 
mentioned. But if it is the normal lecture-room of the professor of philo- 
sophy, then it must have been somewhere in the Great Palace, perhaps in 
the Magnaura itself. The date of the speech lies between January 1170, 
when Michael was consecrated as Patriarch?, and the date of the victory 
over and treaty with the Hungarians described at length in the concluding 
section. As will be seen, a much more precise dating can be established 
with some probability. 

The chronology of Manuel Comnenus’ Hungarian campaigns is complex 
and to some extent disputed*. However, in the present connection we can 
neglect the earlier campaigns of 1152, 1155, 1156 and probably 1161, 
because of reference in the speech to Manuel’s victory over the Cilician 
Armenians in 1158 (tà xatà tov Ieoo@v xai Kidixww oeuvoAoyruata 
1. 377), to the treaty with Sultan Kilidj Arslan of Iconium in autumn 


girico di Michele Italico (codice 2412 della Biblioteca Universitaria di Bologna) SBN 
7 (1953) 406 - 408. 

1. A full description of E is given by E. Miller, Catalogue des manuscrits 
grecs de la Bibliothèque de l’Escurial, Paris, 1848, 200 - 218, and further details 
will be found in M. Bachmann - F. Dölger, op. cit. The description of O given by H. O. 
Coxe, Catalogi codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Bodleianae, I, Oxford, 1853, 211 - 230 though 
detailed is neither complete nor entirely accurate. 

2. Cf. V. Grumel, REB 1 1943, 258. 

3. Cf. P. Lamma, Comneni e Staufer. Ricerche sui rapporti fra Bisanzio e 
l'occidente nel secolo XII, Il, 1957, 123; M. M. Freidenberg, Trud Ioanna Kinnama 
kak istoriteskij istoënik, VV 16 (1959) 28 - 53. 
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1161, confirmed during his visit to Constantinople later in the same year. ' 
(xat cor dovAevewv xai “Iona 6 PdoBugos natexelyero nai Éaut® derdovAfav 
éxeynploato a.s.o. ll. 146-155), and to the guaranteeing of the truce by 
King Vladislav II of Bohemia (t@ ris Boeutas doyny® nai dMMors Émo- 
uovs Suvaotetas avetoouévots, doovg 6 Ilmovdoyns eis Eyeyyvov ts Eavtod 
ommoias rapeotroaro xa mapköwxe, Il. 539 ff.), who was an uneasy ally 
of the Hungarians from 1163-4)’. This leaves the campaign against 
Stephen III of Hungary, from 1164 to 1167, for consideration. 

In attempting to identify the campaign described in the speech, we 
should be guided less by Michael’s description of the military operations 
than by his account of the general political frame of reference. The future 
patriarch was no soldier, and the conventions of panegyric made for va- 
gueness and inaccuracy. Indeed it is impossible to discover from the speech 
whether a battle actually took place between the Byzantine and Hungarian 
armies or not. The suggestion—and it is in accordance with the traditions 
of panegyric *—is that the mere appearance of the Emperor’s forces utterly 
discomfited the enemy. Briefly, what Michael Anchialos says is this. The 
King of Hungary, unmindful of his treaty obligations (ai ovvdijxat oiyé- 
o%woav, 1. 427), incited the Serbs‘ to revolt, and then invaded Srem (the 
Fruëka Gora, or Doayyoymouov, between the Danube and the Sava), which 
had recently been adden to Byzantine dominions (önöou rois av “Pwopatwv 
evuheeotdtois xAnoodorypacw 6... adtoxedtwe OO pixegod ovvipe xal 
ouvaréveuue), Manuel dealt quickly with the Serbs, reduced them to sub- 
jection, appointed a new doynyds (1. 496), and then took his army to the 
Danube, where they were victorious over the Hungarians, and a treaty was 
concluded, the terms of which are given tn some detail (ll. 555 - 583). 

Now until 1165 Frugka Gora was a Hungarian possession®. The 
campaign of 1164, in which Manuel crossed the Danube and succeeded in 
obtaining the capitulation of the Hungarians without a battle, was followed 


1. Not 1162.as generally stated. Cf. P. Lamma, Comneni e Staufer, I, 32, n.1, 
who bases his dating on a panegyric by Euthymios Malakes. 

2. Cl. Vince Prag. s.a. 1164, MGH, SS. xvii, 681. 

3. Cf. poem published by I. Racz, op. cit. 25-42, 1. 59 for the same motif 
in connection with a victory over the Hungarians. 

4. This is the only possible identification of the wild Dacians of the mountains, 
who extend from the Danube to the Adriatic and Ionian seas (Il. 439 - 442). 

5. The line of the Sava and the Danube as the ‘normal’ southern frontier of 
Hungary in the twelfth century is frequently mentioned in contemporary sources. 
Cf. the passages cited or mentioned by M. Gyöni, Magyarorszdg és a magyarsdg 
a bizdnei forrdsok tükreben (Magyar-görög tanulmanyok 7), 1938, 25-29. 
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by a treaty ceding Croatia and Dalmatia to Béla, the younger brother of 
King Stephen III (F. Dölger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des oströ- 
mischen Reiches, 1455). As Bela was a Byzantine protégé, and was soon 
to be betrothed to Manuel’s daughter Maria and recognised as joint heir 
to the throne', this in effect made Croatia and Dalmatia Byzantine pro- 
vinces?, and in fact in 1166 we find a Byzantine dux Dalmatiae et 
Diocleae*. But Srem still remained in Hungarian hands. In 1165 Manuel 
first raised the question of Srem, which he claimed belonged to the ap- 
panage of Béla, sent troops to occupy Zemun, where they were promptly 
besieged by a Hungarian army. He then prepared for a major war and 
entered into negotiations with Russian princes, with Frederick Barbarossa, 
with Henry II of Austria, and with Venice. In the meantime the Hunga- 
rians captured Zemun. Manuel hastened to the Danube and retook the 
city, whereupon the Hungarians signed a treaty acknowledging Byzantine 
claims to Srem *. Only from late summer 1165 onwards could a Hungarian 
invasion of Srem be spoken of as a violation of a treaty. The Hungarians 
were unwilling to accept this situation, and began negotiations to form 
an anti-Byzantine alliance. In spring 1166 they attacked the Byzantine gar- 
rison in Srem, and went on to occupy parts of Croatia and Dalmatia. 
In 1167 Manuel gathered a large army in Sofia and sent it to Srem under 
the command of Andronikos Kontostephanos, while the imperial fleet sailed 
up the Danube. On St. Procopius day (18th July) 1167 a battle was fought 
near Zemun in which the Hungarians were routed °. This defeat ended the 
long series of Byzantine-Hungarian wars which filled the middle years of 
Manuel’s reign. 

The campaign described in the speech must be either that of 1165 
or that of 1167. It is not easy to choose between the two dates. In favour 
of the former the following arguments suggest themselves : 

i) There was no actual battle in 1165. 

ii) The presence of King Vladislav of Bohemia in Hungary is not 
recorded for 1167, though the argument from silence is always dangerous. 


1. Nik. Ak. p. 179. 

2. Cf. F. Sikic, Poviest Hrvata zu kraljeva iz doma Arpadoviéa (1102 - 1301), 
Zagreb, 1944, 87. 

3. Smitiklas, Codex diplomaticus regni Croatiae Dalmatiae et Slavoniae. IX, 
1904, 102; further instances in F. Chalandon, Les Comnene II; Jean II Comnene et 
Manuel I Comnene, 1912, 490, n. 2. 

4. F. Si$ié, op. cit, 88. where the sources are cited. The chronology of these 
events is not entirely certain, but Sikié’s reconstruction seems the most plausible. 

5. F. Sikié, op. cit. 89-91. 
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iii) King William I of Sicily, who died on 7 May 1166, may be re- 
ferred to as still alive in the speech (ll. 132 ff. xai èmì tod oixelov Atgenei 
pwheod, xai tig Eavtod xaradvcewc, xal vis xepakiig abriig dmendeyönevog 
Boov Sy xai tiv xAnyhv Öuod xai tov ddredoov). 

iv) The apparent presence of the emperor with the army. In 1167 
Manuel seems to have established his headquarters at Sofia. 

In favour of the later date the following arguments are worthy of 
consideration : 

i) The claim that Srem had been occupied by the Hungarians in 
contravention of a treaty with Byzantium would be strictly true only after 
1165. But it must be admitted that the Byzantines themselves seem to have 
claimed some kind of rights in Srem even in 1165 (Kinnam. p. 231). 

‘ ii) There was a Serbian contingent among the Byzantine forces in 
1167 (Kinnam. p. 271), but there is no mention of one in connection with 
the campaign of 1165. 

At the end of the speech (11. 758ff.) Manuel is described as 
‘setting out for the holy Jordan’. Now he did not go to Palestine either in 
1165 or 1167. But in the latter year he may well have intended to do so. 
On 29th August his grand-niece Maria Comnena was married in Tyre to 
Amaury, King of Jerusalem. She was escorted to Palestine by George 
Palaiologos the piéyag targerdoyns and the Sebastos Manuel Comnenus ', 
and the Basileus would clearly never have demeaned himself by going to 
Tyre to give away the bride. But it may well have been his intention, now 
that a durable settlement with Hungary had been reached, to go to Palestine 
himself a little later. For more was at stake than merely strengthening the 
bonds between the empire and the Kingdom of Jerusalem without making 
any concessions regarding the status of the Principality of Antioch. It 
was probably at the time of the marriage of King Amaury and Manuel’s 
grand-niece that the first negotiations took place concerning intervention 
in Egypt, which bore fruit later in the ill-fated joint Egyptian expedition 
of 11692. The weakness of the Fatimite monarchy was clearly recognised 
at the time, and the plans of Manuel and Amaury were not obviously 
foredoomed to faiture. A riconquista of Egypt under Byzantine auspices 
would entirely change the balance of forces in the Mediterranean, and 
greatly strengthen the empire not only vis-à-vis the Moslem powers, but, 
what was perhaps more important, vis-à-vis the Latins. It was an enter- 


1. Will. Tyr. 20. 1; on the date cf P. Lamma, op. cit. 161 n. 1. 
2. Cf. F. Chalandon, Les Comnene II : Jean II Gomnéne et Manuel I Comnéne, 


1912, 536. 
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prise which could count on support from the maritime cities of Italy *. In 
Manuel’s dreams of a Justinianic restoration of the empire it would be 
the counterpart in the South of the success just achieved in Hungary. We 
do not know why Manuel did not in the end go to Palestine; but one 
possible reason is his discovery that things were not so settled on the 
north-western frontier as he had supposed. In the following spring the 
new Grand Zupan of Serbia, Stephen Nemanja, tried to establish his power 
in Croatia and the Kotor region. After a force under the command of 
Theodoros Padiates had failed to bring him to book, Manuel had to take 
the field himself in order to reduce his troublesome vassal?. No doubt he 
had wind of what was brewing long before hostilities actually broke out. 

If our argument has been correct, it follows that the speech was 
delivered either in late summer 1165 or some time after 18th July 1167, 
shortly after the return of Manuel to Constantinople. One difficulty which 
arises on either supposition is that the speech makes Manuel “shrink 
from a triumphal procession” (dvadım tov Emölpguov Yotaußov 1. 303), 
whereas Niketas Akominatos describes in some detail his triumphal entry 
into the city". However the remark in the speech does not refer to Manuel’s 
Hungarian victory, but is quite general in its reference. Furthermore, our 
speaker makes Manuel attribute his success to the Theotokos (ti) dè üneg- 
udy@ xal VLXOTOUD otoatny@ tiv diopammAaoiav tis oMs fyeuovias Gvar 
$£uevog, Il. 309 - 310), which, according to Niketas Akominatos is precisely 
what he did in his triumph in 1167 (idouro à En’ adtod À Etxv THs Ang00- 
udyov oVundyov Lai Axarayoviotov ovorgarıyov TO Baordei deountogos 
(p. 205. 22ff) ‘ (Both writers, incidentally, echo the words of the Patriarch 
Sergius’ Prologue to the “Axddiotoc tyvoc). And in any case, Manuel 
celebrated a triumph in 1165 also”, so this difficulty is not surmounted 
by assuming the earlier date. 

The speech gives two new pieces of information about the campaign, 
the role of the Serbs, and the terms of the treaty. In the former connection, 
it should be remembered that Serbia was the weak link in Byzantine control 
of the Balkan peninsula in the middle of the twelfth century, and that 
there was a powerful pro-Hungarian element among the Serbian nobility ®. 


1. Nik. Ak. 206-20 Cf. P. Lamma, op. eit. 162. 

2. Nik. Ak. 206 - 207; Will. Tyr. 20. 4. 

3. Nik. Ak. 205 - 206. 

4. For the custom of placing the Ikon of the Theotokos on the triumphal 
chariot, while the emperor walked on foot, cf. Leo Diac. p. 158.10 ff., Synopsis 
Sathae, M.B. VII. 195. 20 ff. 

5. Kinn. p. 249. 

6. Cf. the Serbian revolts fomented by Hungary in 1153 and 1155 mentioned 
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Niketas Akominatos’ complacent remarks on the ease with which the Ser- 
bians were reduced to submission every time they made common cause 
with Germany or Hungary', is a testimony to the frequency of their 
disaffection. And a canonical response of Patriarch Luke Chrysoberges 
(1157- 1169/70) points in the same direction. It declares that the thirteenth 
Canon of St. Basil, enjoining penance on those who kill in war, must be 
applied without distinction, be the enemy Turk, Hungarian or Serb’. It 
is the necessity of securing the routes through Serbia that explains Manuel’s 
delayed response to the Hungarian occupation of Srem in spring 1166. 
And his success is borne out by the presence of a Serbian contingent among 
the Byzantine forces in 1167°. The Grand Zupan who led the revolt may 
well have been Desa, who in earlier years looked to Hungarian support in 
his fight for independence from Constantinople ‘. As for the new Grand 
Zupan, it is tempting to identify him with Stephen Nemanja, who is 
expressly stated by Niketas to have been in power in Serbia—and to have 
revolted—in 11685. But the whole problem of the identity and antecedents 
of Stephen Nemanja is so complex and disputed that no inference can be 
made with confidence’. 

More interesting is the information furnished regarding the Byzantine- 
Hungarian treaty. Though it was evident that there must have been such 
a treaty, scholars have often remarked that there is no trace of it in our 
sources’. We can now fill this lacuna in the record. Before discussing 
what the future patriarch says of the treaty, it would be well to summarise 
what we know of the other Byzantine-Hungarian treaties of the mid-twelf th 
century. They are: 

1. Treaty with King Géza II, 1153*. Arrangements for the return 
of Hungarian prisoners in Byzantine hands (Kinnam. p. 120). 


by Michael 6 tov OsooaAovixng in W. Regel, Fontes rerum byzantinarum 142-143, 163. 

1. Nik. Ak. 207. 

2. V. Grumel, Les regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, No. 
1107. 11. 

3. Kinn. p. 271. 

4. Kinn p. 212-213. 

5. Nik. Ak. 206 - 207. 

6. Cf. Historija naroda Jugoslavije I, 1953, 268, the authors of which believe 
that Desa remained Grand Zupan until 1168. 

7. Cf. F. Chalandon, op. cit. 490 “Nous ne savons pas si un traité de paix fut 
alors conclu’; F. Sisié, op. cit 91 ‘Izvori ne kafu ni$ta o skopljenom miru i nje- 
govim uslovima’. 

8. The most probable date. But the chronology of these Hungarian wars is 
uncertain, and some scholars, e.g. F. Dölger, prefer the date 1152. 
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2. Treaty with Géza II; 1155; ouufiBacdévres peta rod PaoılEws, wc 
6 xarods tote #doxev (Nik. Ak. 134). Probably a mere local agreement. 

3. Treaty with Géza II; 1156; roûs te Soguxtitovs “Popatov axoda- 
ce adrira dmiyyeMe, xal eioéxeita dè ndvra abt Önngerioswv, Soareo dv 
Boviopéve ota. (Kinnam. p. 134). This treaty, which was clearly of wider 
scope than the preceding two, seems to have recognised the Danube-Sava 
line as the frontier‘. Any claims to Byzantine supremacy in Hungary which 
it may have embodied were soon rendered ineffective by the rout of the 
imperial forces in Italy and the consequent weakening of the Byzantine 
position in the west. 

4. Treaty with King Ladislaus II, 1161/2, Sudendorf, Registrum 
oder merkwürdige Urkunden für die deutsche Geschichte II, 138. Soon 
rendered nugatory by the death of the pro-Byzantine Ladislaus, who in any 
case never succeeded in establishing his position in Hungary. 

5, Treaty with Stephen III, 1164, Croatia and Dalmatia given up 
by the Hungarians in return for recognition of Stephen by the Byzantines 
as King of Hungary (Kinnam. p. 224, Vinc. Prag. s.a. 1164). 

The treaty described in Michael’s speech provides for: 

i) Sirmium recognised as Byzantine territory tò Zigniov Eogerw...tig 
oc Form LEovolas tOÙTO xai xverstytos, 11. 555 - 557). 

ii) Croatia and Dalmatia recognised as Byzantine territory, without 
apparently any mention of Béla-Alexios (orm tà èvreddev...ò XooPdtns xat 
5 Boovaiog rois tov “Popatov Eyyoaprtwoav déoow, IL 560 - 569). 

iii) The Hungarian archbishopric of Esztergom to be subject to the 
Byzantine government (ovyuatadeyéodwoav...TÎ of] cvvéyorto AOUTALOTHTL, 
Il. 569-571). What precisely this meant I leave to students of Hungarian 
ecclesiastical history. It clearly does not imply the subjection of the Hun- 
garian church to the Patriarch of Constantinople. This would not be a 
subject of negotiation between the two governments, and in any case, 
though it must have been a long-term objective in the mind of Manuel, 
it was not one immediately attainable in 1167. But however the expression 
is to be interpreted, it certainly implies some kind of Byzantine supremacy 
in Hungary ?. 


1. F. Sikié, op. cit. 70. 

2. On the implications of the sending of a crown to Géza I by Michael VII 
cf. F. Dölger, Ungarn in der byzantinischen Reichspolitik, Archivum Europae Centro- 
Orientalis 8 (1949) 315-342, especially 329 - 332; O. Treitinger, Die oströmische 
Kaiser- und Reichsidee 2, 1956, 203 - 204. This clause in the 1167 treaty must be inten- 
ded to reassert the claim to supremacy originally implied by the gift of the crown. 
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iv) Some form of tribute to be payed by Hungary to the Byzantine 
empire (üropooa cor £orw tà Öka...Beßmoı xateyyunrat, Il. 571-576). 

v) A number of Hungarian notables to be handed over as hostages 
(oùx öAtyove...töv Tdrov xivduvov, Il. 579 - 583). 

Not only are the terms of this treaty preserved in greater detail than 
those of the preceding treaties, but the relation between the two states 
which it embodies is radically different from that in the earlier years of 
Manuel’s reign. And this treaty or one very like it, since the agreement 
of 1167 must have been similar to that of 1165, apparently remained in 
force until Manuel’s death in 1180, in spite of the dropping after the birth 
of Alexius II of the plan to unite the empire and Hungary under a single 
monarch, and the catastrophe of the Byzantine army at Myriokephalon 
in 1176. Historians have sometimes remarked that our sources often seem 
to speak of Hungary in the latter half of Manuel’s reign as if it were a 
vassal state of the empire’. It now appears that this attitude corresponds 
with the de jure position, if not always with the political realities. Manuel 
had attained the goal of his far-reaching foreign policy in this quarter if 
in no other. 

We may now discuss briefly Michael’s appointment as ünatos tov 
quooépwv. The last traceable holder of this appointment was Theodoros 
of Smyrna, the successor of John Italus?. He must have survived until 
after 1112, if he engaged in anti-Latin polemic prompted by the mission 
to Constantinople of Petrus Chrysolanus in that year’, and so far as we 
know he remained in office until his death. It is only an assumption, 
though not an unlikely one, that he was the last ünatos tHv puoodqav 
until the appointment of Michael 6 rot “Ayyiddov in 1165 or 1167. Be 
that as it may, the sources agree that for a long time before this time the 
official teaching of philosophy had lapsed. Michael Akominatos’ well - 
known words xodtc yao goon xargòs €€ ov, Aimotoa tov adviedsmivov Blov 
oc à tao “Howdm Alan magdévos, cig tov Addvatov YOoov Aventato a.s.o, * 
are amply borne out by the text of the present speech. Cf. in particular 
ll. 52ff., 237ff. The speaker goes on to say that philosophy has now had 
the doors of the palace opened to her and been allowed to approach the 


1. Cf. the passages cited by M. Gyöni, op. cit. 55 - 57. 

2. Cf. F. Fuchs, Die héheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter, 50. 

3. Cf. Krumbacher, G.B.L. ? 85; H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur 
im byzantinischen Reich, 617. His philosophical and theological writings would be 


_ worth study and publication. 


4 Sp. Lampros, Miyanı "Axouıwarov tà ootéueva I, 81. 
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throne, as she did before (Il. 55ff.), has been restored, and that he him- 
self receives a salary from the emperor in virtue of his office (H. 99ff.). 
His appointment, however, is not a mere restoration of the status quo 
ante; philosophy is now to be the handmaiden of religion; it is to be purged 
of false and corrupting doctrines (Il. 71ff.) and to be used as a weapon 
against heresy (Il. 74ff.); its purposes are to be the comprehension of the 
unseen trough the study of that which can be seen, the praise of the creator, 
and the winning of divine goodwill (ll. 91ff.). This tamed philosophy is 
to consist mainly of the study of Aristotle (Il. 105ff.) and above all of 
his meteorological works, which would especially reveal the wisdom of the 
creator (ll. 249ff.). With this bowdlerised Aristotelianism must be con- 
nected the curious passage, omitted in E, in which Michael attacks uvdo- 
mAdoroı and qoevodyatot, followers of pagan theology, who believe matter 
to be uncreated, (ll. 197ff.). Now this last point forms the burden of one 
of the charges against John Italus* in 1082, who was also accused of re- 
viving other errors of the ancient philosophers on the soul and other 
questions, and of regarding profane literature as af ountain of truth. Italus 
had his heirs two generations later. Indeed, as Uspenskij and others remark, 
a long argument between realists and nominalists goes on throughout the 
twelfth century in Constantinople, parallel to and not unconnected with 
the similar argument in the Latin west”. Throughout this argument there 
is a correlation between Nominalism, inclination towards Neoplatonism, 
and the asking of theologically awkward questions. Among the pupils of 
Italus, the monk Neilos was condemned in 1087 for views tending towards 
Monophysitism *, Leo of Chalkedon in 1092 for a false doctrine of im- 
ages 4, and Eustratios of Nicaea, himself well known as a commentator 
on Aristotle, in 1117 for christological errors traceable to a Plotinian do- 
ctrine of hypostases5. In 1156 Soterichus Panteugenes, Patriarch-elect of 
Antioch, together with a number of f ollowers, among whom were two of 
the leading men of letters and theological teachers of the Patriarchal 
School, Michael 6 tot OeocaXovixns and Nikephoros Basilakes, was con- 


1. F. Uspenskij, Deloproizvodstvo po obvineniju Ioanna Itala v eresi, JRAIK 
2 (1897). 

2. F. Uspenskij, O&erki po istorü vizantijskoj obrazovannosti, 1891 (1892), 
146 - 245; B. Tatakis, La philosophie byzantine [E. Bréhier, Histoire de la philosophie, 
fasc. supplémentaire II], 1949, 210-222. 

3. H.G. Beck, op. cit. 341. 

4. H. G. Beck, op. cit. 339 - 340. 

5. H. G. Beck, op. cit. 340-341, 618 - 619; B. Tatakis, op. cit. 216-218. 
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demned for heretical interpretation of the liturgy of the eucharist '. It was 
no less a person than Nikolaos of Methone, the leading theologian of the 
age, who connected the heresy of Soterichus and his friends expressly with 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas, which, he declared, had been refuted by 
Aristotle?. The same Nikolaos of Methone saw fit to refute Neo-Platonic 
theology at some length in his ’Avanwäıs is deoloyixis OTOLYELWOEWG 
TIoöxAov°. A modern scholar speaks of ‘die Proklos-Schwärmerei, die 
damals manche literarische Kreise erfasst zu haben scheint und die wohl 
auf die psellianische Renaissance zurückgeht’ *. It was during the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus that the heretical doctrines on questions of christology 
and the eucharist of Myron or Michael Sikidites, alias Michael Glykas the 
chronicler, first attracted attention‘, though his synodal condemnation did 
not occur until many years later. Sikidites was an astrologer and thauma- 
turge. It has been plausibly suggested that he and his colleagues were put- 
ting forward a whole systematic cosmology of Neo-Platonist character. 

This is the background against which Michael’s polemic against the 
Hellenisers and his claims for his own philosophical teaching must be seen. 
In the middle sixties of the twelfth century the argument over the inter- 
pretation of the text 6 xatijo pou usitov pou gorìv was at its height, and 
the years 1166 and 1167 saw a series of synodal decisions and condemna- 
tions arising out of this question’. Among those condemned were Joannes 
Pantechnes, Chartophylax*, George, Metropolitan of Nicaea’, Samuel, 
deacon and canstrisios of St. Sophia‘, and Basil tot “Ayıondvrwv, alias 
Basil Pediadites, teacher of grammar in the Patriarchal school and many 
years later Bishop of Corcyra ''. The trouble was not confined to Constan- 


1. H. G. Beck, op. cit. 623 - 624; B. Tatakis, op. cit. 219 - 220. 

2. Cf. F. Uspenskij, Oterki 221 - 222. 

3. Ed. J. Th. Vömel, Frankfurt, 1825, as the fourth volume of F. Creuzer’s 
edition of Olympiodorus and Proclus. Cf. in particular p. 2, Oavudosıev dv tig Wao 
sixétoc, Önwg mal tive Tis Evdov tavtms Aal Muetéoas yeyovdtes aris HG THY 
YOLoTOVULOV “AiO TAOVINOAVTEG nal ths ydortos anohatcavtes xai pvotngiwv 
Velwv yevodpevor, Emeiön zul TS teo naudelag petéoyov À mov xai dxgodiyog fpavto, 
êninooodev Tv oixeiwv tidevtaL tà GAAOTOLUL, “TA. 

4. H. G. Beck, op. cit. 624. 

5. Nik. Ak. 192. 

6. F. Uspenskij, Oterki 243 - 245. 

7. H. G. Beck, op. cit. 58, where the references to the texts will be found. 
8. H. G. Beck, op. cit. 660; V. Grumel, Les régestes No. 1063. 

9. V. Grumel, Les régestes Nos 1066, 1070, 1073. 

0. V. Grumel, Les régestes No. 1067. 

1. V. Grumel, Les régestes Nos 1076, 1077. 
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tinople, since in the summer of 1167 we find Nikolaos, Metropolitan of 
Ephesus, obliging the Bishops of his province to sign an orthodox inter- 
pretation of the passage in question‘. If we are right in dating our 
speech to the summer of 1167, or even if it belongs to 1165, the 
Hellenisers against whom the speaker inveighs with such force are likely 
to be those Nominalists whose interpretation of the cebrated text led them 
to take up an almost Arian position in theology. Indeed, we may go fur- 
ther and suppose that it was the flourishing of this fresh crop of heresies 
upon the fertile soil of Neo-Platonising philosophy which led Manuel to 
reinstitute the office of üraros tHy quiocépur and to appoint to it an 
eminent and learned churchman—he had been xgwtéxdixoc and üntropiux@s 
puocogeiv xal SyTOQEvEW Euprdocdpus EoxEpato * with the express charge 
of teaching a limited and innocuous philosophical curriculum as a buttress 
for orthodoxy. Manuel had always to be ready for discussions and negotia- 
tions with Latin church in the course of his policy of expansions and 
consolidation;* and he was anxious that his own church should speak 
with one voice. Needless to say, the Emperor’s purpose was not achieved. 
Michael’s tenure of the ünareia tHv pikood~wv cannot have lasted much 
more than four years, but even had he remained in office longer, the 
enterprise was foredoomed to failure. Unlike bad money, bad philosophy 
does not drive out good; and application of the philosophical methods and 
doctrines of antiquity to problems of theology was part of a great move- 
ment in European thought which could not be stemmed by courses of 
lectures. It is interesting, however, that one of the successors of Michael, 
perhaps his immediate successor, was an interpreter and “populariser’ of 
Aristotle. In cod. Vat. Barb. gr. 74, a miscellany in the hand of Leo Al- 
latius, there appears on fol. 40 the following poem: — 


Kîc Kovotavrivov tov Ümarov TOV procdgwv, dòndov : 


> ApuototéAns Eyyodpws ÉOTAOUÉV NV 

tiv pıldoopov mpodapav yvoow ara 
Toic mäcıw adııv Övodedontov yoapet, 
tòv voor dè BAdyas dewörnt THY Adyor. 


1. L. Petit, Documents inedits sur le concile de 1166 et ses derniers adversaires, 
Vizantijskij Vremennik 11 (1906) 477 - 478. 

2. Sp. Lampros, MiyanA "Aronıvdrov +a owtöneva, I, 80. The somewhat left- 
handed compliment was no doubt meant in all sincerity. 

3. Cf. F. Uspenskij, Istorija Vizantijskoj imperü, TIL, 1948, 247. 
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5 Kwvotartivos & Önatos tév pidoodqpav 
tov vodv Exelvns ths yoapiis Brerodivas 
dc äloc oddels TodTov avaywrvdvet, 
xai Tols napodcıw ed capyviler Aoyoıs. 


1. 7 äkkowc cod. 


This Constantine is probably to be identified with Constantine of 
Nicaea the philosopher, author of two speeches in Cod. Escur. Y-II-10, 
fol. 301v - 303 and 303 - 306v, the latter of which is addressed to Johannes 
Dukas, Megas Hetaireiarches, a prominent figure throughout the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus, and friend of Eustathios, who was still alive in 1177". 


In publishing the text of the speech, I have recorded in the critical 
apparatus all variant readings other than those showing merely phonetic 
confusion or misplaced accents. In the provisional commentary I have tried 
to explain such of the allusions as I can, and to indicate some of the 
sources of Michael’s language and thought. No doubt much more remains 
to be done; Michael was a very learned man”, and at the same time 
capable of vigorous and original imagery. And there are passages where I 
am not at all sure that the text as it stands is correct; these I have indicated. 
Rather than translate the text in extenso, I have thought it more helpful 
to provide a summary of its argument. 


Postseript. P. Wirth, Das bislang erste literarische Zeugnis für die 
Stephanskrone aus der Zeit zwischen dem X und XIII Jahrhundert, BZ 
53 (1960) 79-82 appeared after the present article had gone to press, 
Dr. Wirth’s observations supplement what I have written on p. 180. His 
dating of the speech, I am glad to see, agrees with my own. 


SUMMARY 


As the eagle seeks the eagle-stone before building his nest and raising his 
family, so I turn to him who is the corner-stone of the church before beginning 
my speech, so that my humility may be adequate to describe the grandeur of your 
achievements, Sire. You are not only a paragon of all the military virtues, but a 
friend of the Muses and a patron of philosophy. You have recalled her from her 


1. F. Chalandon, op. eit. 551. 
2. Cf. Sp. Lambros, Mıyanı "Axouıyvarou tà owLöneva, I, 78. 
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former neglect and restored her to her place in the Palace. Now all that is false 
in the teachings of the philosophers will be rejected, and she will herself furnish 
weapons for the confutation of her former errors. It is your plan that the study 
of the visible world should lead to knowledge of the invisible, and to that praise 
of the Creator which wins divine favour. For this purpose I have been appointed 
and given a salary from imperial funds. To this end I shall interpret the works of 
Aristotle, selecting from them what is good and rejecting what is bad. We thank 
God that he has inspired you to take this measure, and for all else that you have 
done under his guidance. You have‘ routed the dragon from the west and driven 
him back to his lair. You have defeated two other foes from the west. The kingdoms 
of the earth revere you. Ishmael has become your humble ally. Your have won victory 
upon victory on land and sea. All this you have done in your own person, like 
Alexander the Great and the old Roman emperors, whom indeed you surpass. What 
have the followers of false Hellenic theology to say to this, those who believe the 
world to be uncreated ? I abhor their errors; I believe you to have been sent by 
God to protect us, and to be an ideal monarch, beloved by all your subjects. Among 
your other deeds of virtue you have now restored philosophy to her rightful place. 
Her students will now investigate astronomy, optics, meteorology, and study all the 
wondrous works of the Creator, all to the glory and adornment of your reign. You 
are a true father of your people, without the faults of Alexander. All the victories 
which you have won you ascribe, with typical modesty, to divine favour. Long may 
you reign, so that we may enjoy lasting peace! Lawyers tell of your amendments 
to the law; citizens tell of your fortification of the city, your chain across the sea, 
your repair of the walls, your adornment of the palace; churchmen speak of your 
reduction of taxation on ecclesiastical property in the capital and throughout the 
empire; soldiers tell of your skill in the arts of war; your courage, your endurance, 
your campaigns against Hungarians, Turks, Cilicians, the raiders on the Danube, 
and Serbians. Your courage enables you to face and kill leopards single-handed, 
though the very sight of their dead bodies terrifies most men. I come now to your 
latest exploit. When the Hungarians, with their usual duplicity, broke their oath, 
sought a secret alliance with the Serbians, and made war against us, trying to conquer 
Sirmium and the territory beyond the Danubian plains, you dealt first of all with 
their Serbian allies, easily reducing them to submission. They repented of their 
error, accepted the ruler whom you appointed over them, and so destroyed the hopes 
of the Hungarians. Then you: mustered a great army and led it to the Danube, 
accompanied by a naval force. Dismayed by this display of invincible force, the 
Hungarians repented of their folly and approached you as suppliants; humbly sur- 
rendering and giving up all their grandiose pretensions. Their ruler offered as guar- 
antee of his good behaviour the King of Bohemia and other dignitaries. Then the 
Hungarian notables gathered to ratify the peace. Admitting their utter defeat, they 
accepted the following terms: Sirmium, Croatia and Bosnia are to be Byzantine 
possessions henceforth. The Church of the Holy Crown of Hungary and its metro- 
polis are to be subject to Byzantium. The country is to be tributory to the Emperor. 
Prince, bishops, clergy, nobility, officers, soldiers and common people are to take 
a solemn oath of loyalty. Eleven Hungarian nobles are to be hostages. So the Hun- 
garians were overcome and rued their reckless folly. For this we praise you as you 
return to Constantinople and set out for the Jordan. We join the common throng 
in acclaiming your victory. 
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émAogopety Stapxdso xal omAvtevery erixaupdtata, KAAK xal weyaropudds 
tate évobpous évevdoxiuety Errudeleor, xal palvn Baoıkınarepog Exvtod xvda- 
Comevos évrebley xal thy amd t&v Moved Erırdoumorv pù &nomorovpevoc. 

nal &ye por Abe tH xpatard Bacrdct tà yapıornpıa 6 Ilepimatoc' Erınor- 
vovet xat h’Axadnuia tobt@ tod Oupnaros' &vaveotaw tò Abxevov, xal q TAG 
rpsoßuripas Utods ceuvonpérera. Saov irdcabpov xal canpoy év byiv anep- 
otpOw nat éxxpovécbw dc &yenotov’ 6oov Evrexvov nal xoupòv xal cuvepyòv 

| cig arnderav drravOrtécOw nal Erdeysodw sic EXeyyov tod bebdoug xat THs 

SOAoAoYiag Kvarpornv. TG opLpoxöna thy oplpav drapTiléTw à oidnpoc, 
tva bx’ abrod Werdymraı opupoxortovpevog eis td ebypnotov 6 Öpvıg ém- 
yopnyeitw td mrepöv tH rokebovri, iva xa’ Exvtod Suk tobtov To BéXoc 
yn mepißoAobpevov. À Berg SaverCétw roic ’Acunmiddare Tas axpxac, iva 
toic olxetors BéAcor Baddropévyn Kodevij nal dtpaxti. Tb xawwdtatov roro 
Tod Bacraéws td extvdnua, robro robrou 7 Beouoßernua cig tov deyxatov 
pépov Oeopdy, cic td mahatdy dpo0ttmua, xatà thy Ev Toig iepolc edayye- 
Nous cayhvnv thy év tH xoouixy xaOrepevyny dardoon xat E &mavroc YÉ- 
vous cuvéyouoav, iva xal && adrév rév dxaBdotwyv xal dviepwy dov elxdc 
nal &Eıov do &yvov maparapBavntar xai d&xtBdnrov, to 8° kAAws Exov dc 
Anmyss nal purapdv Srantidytar nal &moBAytov. 

Sik tadta xal rd tig coglac dviornot maideurhpuov, xal syxauviter 
chy Iteptav thy av Movodiv Bpepoxönov xab T1Ünvév, nai té Onoei tov 
uirov énéxhwoe, tod Sietodeverv dxuvdbvac tod AaPuetvOov thy dvoduaqu- 
xrov SAuxa, T&G moXvedixtove dLandords THY Aoyınav dtodeltemy nal Tas 
modvatpdqoue Kvriorpopds, nal the meudavdyung To Evtexvov, doa te mept 
rüv Ind xIbva xal xatk yOdva nal av exéxerva quocwy xal Tév KAAmv 
TIS puhocopluc wepdiv voie maraı repuhocépnra, Svetv Evexa Tobtwy, Tod 
re tà vontà xal dbpata dik tio THY 6pwpeveanv Enekepyaoias xal Katar 
ems xatà toy Beiov xatavosisdar &ndotoroy, wal EE ATAVTWY tov TOÙ xTi- 
cavroc buvov AnuBdvecOar map” hudv, xa) yuvémevoy oft TOÙTEY MuETepov 
avaptpeodaı, xal uérpouc edyvapoobyys thy Avadev sdpeverav emromicbar 
nat dvroraßpäv Émuroic, xa Tod td vox Bardeıv nal Éxpuda de vocepà 
nat Oavdorpa, nal tiv Tic Muertpac lepäs abaAyc oxnvaydatwv èxrAtovrà TE 
Hal AITOTPEYOVTA. 

érl robroic Kote thy dorudi) | Paditerv Hucic EAdyopev' Ext tovtors À 
rorbdwpog Sekrd, h eddwpos, H Bucrdrxy, Er tiv Eavtig mevtavetwv Ent- 
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orrioudv july SÉaréoteuhe, nal Tag je Sravijxe tod carnptov, xal mpd 
en NOV RER dımpufev and Tic Xpualtıdog tod i à 
Nac nat en Ha EviadoLov nn Oépoc yevuood duod wai or 
potov* mi toUTOLG TA TH Baordixtjc Ne meopnbelazi xal odTtog O 
Oeouds xal toto TÒ népas THC TpeTEp aS oopıorelag val Ömarelag' ent 
robrouc TH Urayerpdbev xehauvÿ Leryy) tobe té&v Svtwv Aöyoug avvdiaoxé- 
rropaı, nal robe ypipouc meptoxomdd nal dvalnr® tà alviyuara. petewpo- 
TOAG) ETH vabansı bi OL TÒV brina meptyetog Gv ovedvios yivopat. 
N nal tà nd yHy dveyvetew nal Duévar Sue Toy Tabs adbtTOV, 
nal &vistopsty TÀ ATTOXpUpE. ras TO Senin xatà tov &rAaotov Tax 
aie douglas tb émixddrvupa, nal éxrenilw td Erioxiacpa, xal edxdtomtog 
or xal xopidf Achevxaouévos 6 tots odaıv Evamoxeluevog Abyog por dva- 
patverar, Dc edynyestatyn nat Stardom SraBodv tH Pavy, «© Bao coplac 
Peod nal yvdcemen. ev Taig Anvoic yap THY toLlobtwY noriompi@v THY THS 
Suvépems HEBdov èvinui xal adréc, xal xatà TO elds etc Xerotov abypo- 
AatiZov dav évvdnua, boov yAuxdlov nal rörimov Evreüßev xal mpoctewar 
xai &pbouat, Scov 8’ Eurixpov xal peotòv IAbog xal tevayGdec ATOTEUTO- 
uevos érootpépouar, xal TO muxpdv où AËYE YALA, Thy dpàv TS TPOPN- 
telag &TOTOLOUILEVOS. 

JOËEX yoùv xat xäpıc xal tov AMY yapıy TH sdepyern TOV dAwy TO 
Baoıdei xa ded, où why AAA nat Sik of, Baordéwv tei ea 
moua. tig dv &Élwe He xal duvhoa thy sa adtod, tt OÙ 
Tapetde THY un avtod, AN Edaxe cè a ll cornplas ual 
mbpyov loybos and npoowmou tybpév. xaè Einyipbn vai Erı Î radar Ta- 
rewolcion xat thy ioybv tod PRESS adtyg évedbcato’ ABC yap ure 
0 xai 6 Beaytwy cov pene xupelac, nal Tb moluvidy cov Etolpavag, xat 
TOvG KevaG Gov Sonar. Hal EVEONKATAG- 

ATEOTAANG emt tov voÙv tov eal rdv drtò Sots dt xa Ent 
to blos Tv vos adtod, tov eindvra «ev tH ox mornow xal TH 
nEpuTTÉ THs ovvecews THY TOV drwy brootaowv ee nal a&pere 
cdACTOLA Sera». xal Ev tH of boupalx adrov cuvexdetonc, xal TaALcovetos 
6 peyag Spdxwv 6 Pewee cuvectéan “ai dneoTdAn nal Ent tod oixetov 
Arpepei Qwrcod, xal Te Eavtod xataddcews, nal TAG er antic &mex- 
Sexouevos baov Hdq xal thy TAnyhy duod xal rdv dArcOpov. xal Tayıov odTOG 
adte a&navtTjcat xal h UVAUN tod sens adtod eoroOpevOjoetar. oùx 
jolévysey à duyh cov od8& eqoB7On and tHv dbo EbAwy, Tév SaA@V TÜV 
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xanvitévtwv dnd Juoudv, GAN avirappac è ueyas yiyas 6 Adprmyv amd 
nepérov eis mépata, nal Écxépriouc tov Cépov nal tov xartvòv Sieoxédacuc, 
nal thy Bbuv t&v dpudtov | Exeivav AußAvoac' xal obx toyvoav dviwri- 
oat cor, &AAX nal ”Apzog mvéovtes xai TOAEUOV xal LANV ATEPUYYAVOVTES 
Eos Écydrov étarewvaOycav nal i) Vuyh adt&v exorAHOn To Edagyeı tic 
YÂG, nal cobs bneprbpoug adyévac nal Thy ÉÉxAAOUÉVNV puuxpod THY LETOTEV 
dppôv mpd TÜV oùv weatwv nod@v brrexkıvav. Tpocexbvnody ce mica ai 
Baowetar ns Ye: ’Tovdatac xardpyeus Aibrotia npopdaver' xat ex Aa 
NBavdg cor xopiltetar, nal ypuotov éx vis paxphbev. xa èvevdoyNOn To 
Bvoud cov Eri néons The YÎjc, xal dc püc ai d3ot cov Eiauılav. xx cor 
Sovrcvew xat ’IopamA 6 BépBapos xateretyerar xal Éauré derdovMiav èrre- 
Imploaro, tH &aurod Con cvynatadrtoa thy broupyiav BeParwodpevoc, xai 
um’ odSevdg Étépou xuprevbpevog, md’ &Adov LebyAnv Eravyevicaodar ave- 
yopevos, TÀ The oîjg xal d&xwv Tvioxelas xatadéyerat piuwrpa. nal oùx 
Arooxıpr& Odd’ Kpmvıdleı odd’ dtormveL tov Xadıvov, où THY popferàv drro- 
oeierar, 2vOa péperc dyduevog nal dro vebosig peraxAuvbpevoc, Tabrapyou- 
uevog, immoxpatobpevoc, yaAtvaymyobpevoc, Sopupdpoc, ÜTKOTLOTNS, GXELO- 
pbpog, Aoxlitys, odpay6c, Setrdc ÖmAopöpos, ebovuuos Konıdopöpos, rpope- 
romidioc Kxovriorng, màv bmep O¢derg yivéuevoc. al abyet tà ‘Popaicov 
dota paxpoi yedvor iSod rapirmtevcav xal ox Exauyhoavto. Tobe pèv xal 
udvarc duoaîc | EEepößnoas, of Sì EdAmodv cov té Départ. tov Poppàv xal 
rdv vétov, thy Evdbrepov dpxtov, tà Tepì tao toyatiac vhs Mepöns xai 
mig Duhvnc tà tehevtaia 6 odg nepıypapeı xdxdoc, nal Éd0v bro thy oxtàv 
Ns pedlag cov. tà où vaparta river xal 6 Aidtod xa) 6 ’Ivdöc' tac où 
Böoxerar nedıddas nal tk mpdc Eomépav pÙia, tdya SE nal adrdc 6 “AtAag 
$ ’Quedvioc Beta yép tive émuvedcer irıraybvovral cor ai vinar, nal ert 
OprduBors éravroiv Etepor Opiapfor, xal Eri portatore Étepa Tponaua Ena- 
viotavtat. al td rpétov alpa av öniwv Ett Bepuòv T@ Sevtép~@ xara- 
AauBavéuevov KmoxAbleran' xal &vnyopebôns Tpioapiotedc, où yepoatos 
uovov a> of madatol Adxwvec, ovds evaAroc ade ao of xata Tod TOY 
Tlepadév pupidvSpou rd BpuAlobuevoy èxcivo athaavtes tpdmatov, oddè os 
xıvndels 66 è Tüv ctoryelov xuıvoröpog éxeivos 6 tiv Ilepotv dpynròs, 
odds tay ravoduevog de KAAL opıxpoAöyor xal pi) SidxovTes THY pera 
Konpererav, GAN’ SE abrns Barßidos xai dvwdev Sraperpeitat cor del Ev 
mévous 6 hoc, nal mapauéverc Beßarog nal dxpatoc do Hdn Th amap{hc 
xatapiduevos. 
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nat Td Ih xouvòv Br TÀ peydda xa névra Sianoveic adroc@uatoc 
Kal todTo oùx amd A6you tod rpémovroc: xal yap nai iatpébv Exeivong Oav- 
udtopev, door tic dpreybvne Ÿ yivbpevor xal Tov yrtavicxoy Sradmoduevor 
adrot xal thy towhy exuipépovow ent compia nal petayerpitovrar TÒ oLöN- 
prov, xal tag TOD iy@poc pavidac Kvagovraı brodéyeoBan, war tà EIN Spébor 
xal tdoyovor. nal Bacrhéwv exetvovg ebpnueiv xal peyahvvery cimdapev 
cove npoxivduveberv TAY drmzbov EDEROVTaG, Kal OTPATLWTIXNYV TepiBaXX0- 
uévous oneuhv nal mpd THe edAnyyoo dprotevovtaG, | où rodg roig Pao 
Aeloug EvOarapetovrac xat yaudijg mavtolac Emamorabovras. obtw BAAXXWY 
*Ax&tavdpoc nal BaXAbpevoc xal metpdv drokebtmv xatatToApday nai Teds 
audyove Suviuero edToAUGV nal dyrınaraumuevog Edofev Smée Tobe &A ROUE 
&proroupyéc, xal thy ddbav nAclotyy neptefideto, dre Thy xeparhy payatpa 
Suexdrn Bapßapıch, Ste xaTHaonOyn A0 tov texyxNAov, nat deBry Baxtpa 
xal Zodca adyuò nal yeınavı nal Sratraug ayetars moAvopxovpevosc. obt@ 
LéBypor xat Katoupec, ZeBaotoi te nal “Avtwvivor, TiBéprot te xat T'atot 
avérenouv tas phuac peréwpor, xal té Xp6v@ ovpportéer toc ödbıyövorg 
Bradidbpevor. obrw Aal ob, noAbxAUTE abtoxpdtop, Tobg TOTOTE ÖVVAOTAG 
nat Bactdcic tH ueyéler av Epyav Ünepnxévriouc, nal de HAvog &AAoG 
Soxeic mpd¢ tpirou xal rerdprou meyélouc dotépac mapabarhrduevos, Ste TO 
covpèv érokevOne, bte Thy nrépvav Suexdrys, Hal xoyy.volc nat TETpodv EvE@us 
zpaybrnarv' bre Siapurdtterg nal TÀ TG vuxTO< éonudotepa, nal Bou 
eEaprverg mavvdytoc, Str cour td Sdov Dana rois Borate außAbveran, nal Ana 
pépeic BeByxdc at Bacrdrxdv, SAN ob mroLadtov xal ed0opÜfBnrov, nal vinac 
BEavbeıs dumbotous nal dvacxevdCers parvopevmv 2Ovéiv douac Hal PPVAYMATA. 

mods vabra th paréov; xal ti cxtaypapeite, ol uudotAdotar zul ol 
ppevöAnmror, of To peddos mupyoüvres mibdvoic Adyoug Hal Svo@deytov 
rdv &Xeyyov &youoı, nal talc év Ager ceuvdtyot THY rap” “EAdyot Heodoyiav, 
wördov JE Dcopaylav, Krtoospvövovteg, Kal th mavrl to KyEvvntov ÉTLLAP- 
zupoüvreg nal THY didiorpra mapeıopdeipovres, Kal une yoovixhy Tolg Ev 
vyevécet Suddvteg Thy yéveow, LATE THY dpmpévyy xtiow TH Koparo pera 
xpovilovres nal xatà Abyov dppatov dyad6rntos di sus nal thy Aoımnv 
yeyovevar xatadexduevor atoOnorv, nal où uövov Sud Ta &AAw AA xa dà 
toùto rd Tod Ocod peyaretov dvaxnporrovres Stampbatov. GAN yO LETX THS 
duouhrov nal xabapiic Exxdnotag TMeocxvvd rdv Onurovpyév, xat do—alo 
rdv xthotyy, nal dvopd Tov EbxapıorhpLov Ott pe #00” odg Eder xarpods nal 


175 fortasse yeyupvopévor 180 toîg: tic O» 184 neouepaXAeto O 
187 xai ante Katoages om. O 188 öyıröxog O 191 où O 194 #Eao- 
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érrace xal maphyaye xal xateoxdouyoe Abyw xal tov dyabav Areipwv 
xal d&wvOjtev évérAnoev ert 86&n adrod, | xal buve, ta Tg Arioeng xai 
Thy xtlow textyvdwevos Kal TeocvPATAMaas LOL KPEHTOLG mpovolag Mvio- 
xelaıs, neue nal tabryy SraxvBepvay xar drekcyev ert ro BÉATLOV, cuvéywv 
Seouoïs &pphroic xal ouvrnpüv ta Tic otdkoews, Emeywy EvOa we wh dei 
TAPOLGTPOUHEVOV, ETLODVKYWY xal cvYxpaTey dAAOKdTOIG ue Tato pbparc 
éxBaxyevduevov, repienwv Erıubvog xai tate abtod EmroxidCwv pe mrEpvELv. 
obdtw THv x00’ Huss 6 THY BA MY Dede npoundounevog nal cè Tov Ev BactActor 
TÒ xpaTOS dvadnodpevov amaxpdpLAAOYV TH xAmpovoula adtoù xal té) Teprov- 
ate Ani olaxovépnov Sekrdov Eyaploaro, OdAncoav yapitwy, dyabév dxévorov 
nerayYos, Avdpsias Srddery~pa, oTHAny dpPodotlac, phoews giiotiunua, dxa- 
zanınnrov Sua, SAV Anrıenrov, nadaıpermv Exdpiv, dvarpetny xaxlac, 
a&xrdvytov mbpyov, xouvdv edepyermv, ‘Pwuatwv Épetoua. ypfua yao mavro- 
Sandy adrdc 256076 odpavdbev juiv. © TLOAvnUa moppipac, © Beod al pò- 
GEWS puiotiunpa. ToLodtov obte modtepov HAOev eis viv ote però tadta 
érevoetar, bc oùdtv Hrtov TAdTTOY NANDevoev dv, ei nepè cod tadrta a 
uh mepl Etépov npoanepnvaro, tov timov dxpL7 The Boppy Ev TG Ady 
Stapoppdcac Apıora Hal bmoypabanevoc, bc PeBaròtepov tod npayuarog 
xatactoyatbpevoc éxeivev ray MpuAfounevwv TY} ral iotopia "AugpıAbrou 
nal Baxıdoc' Zoye pèv obv 6 xa” Hues Bloc ebdnıuoveotarov TI xal capowy 
nal dvdpetoc, weyarorpents te xa edualhs thy Nuov Hycpoviav davalwv- 
viet, Baoıkewv &yAdioua. nal Ereupnuei cor méca YM te xal Odratta 6 dì 
Öuvog éurinrnow dppoviac al tà EGa Dax xal tx Eorepıa, nal cuvava- 
oyodoaı ai vixat cov TH Alm xal cuvdpapodoar Anpmpdic tO Teptyerov 
drtav Tepryopevovot, xal dypr mov EmiCequotwv Ankewv cuyuataipovor: xal 
6 tH yopéò tà dopata yopny&veni Aapmpoic £bapyeı nal tod | tov Aaurrpo- 
repov StatiOnow 7) Aatdaroc txeîvov, dv év Kvwoû tH “Apiddvn xaè ti 
‘Oufpov SExt® Bada ÉÉnoxnoe. did xal Tb brhxoov ekéyetat cov dorep 
Ns payyimidog tà orönpıa, ouvèv meh’ Addvys Evönuodvrı xal cuvataipov 
aralpovii, Str TO owed Tüv HAkwv xaddv al thy mepl thy PiAocoplav 
orovdhy éxeotolBacac. xal IN tov Huétepov Blov érokuräévouoav, Kadkrep 
où tomtai thy Aluyv pasty, émavnyayes xal Cyrwriy | éxotnoac xat mept- 
Brextov. xal xoplly mapd tabrng tods Adyous pépov Eéterov’ xal Over cor 
xal puaocopia xat éx péonc puync e0érer yapiteodar, Emel peta tv mv 
Avrıyaplln Tarn Tüv Eralvov ydpuv Ste ph pevdetar undì ypdpetai Tic 
abrhv eipwvelas de mAacpatiag tobe Adyousg xal maod thy dANPerav 2Eupat- 
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> \ A > LA [4 \ LA ‘ > x 2 [4 > AY 
vouoav. iSob yap Kvanaarreral cor xal Tpeperar nal Elc THY OLXELAV AXETV 
AvaßAaorkveı xal dvatpéyer, xal xvtoxer nal tiurer raidac dyadods nal Thy 
dm abt reprxeuévouc edyéverav. xal TEpIXeyUTaL zabımv twepog xal xe- 
LA > > = ev È 3 1 3 De 3 ~ > \ 
GTOG, OVX EXELVOG Ò ZxAvtdc te Kal EdOLXPPUTOG, HAA Ov SEaoKOVGLY KPETAL AO- 
yıral, xal tà 2& dxnpdtov Actwavoy Avon nai h av Oetwv duod xal tov 
avdpurivav yvidoic te nal dvaanuc. Éxouoiv oi aides odTOL PLAOCORELV 
odpavod mepıödoug xal péceus xa cuupéoeus dotépwy, nal tà parvbpeva oo- 
x x 2 U € £ \ Ul I x LA x , 
ew pdc Thy dANOerav, HAtov xai aeANvnG ueyéôn nal x&AAN, Hal ouvoBouc 
rai énootéoec Siacwloboas To duetartwtov, xal mAdtTn al una TOUTWY 
Stacagety nal thy HAAny rorxidiav öndong TÀ dvarepa peptotwtat, tà Teel 
x 21 > E14 LA \ A \ , x A de 
rdv dépa rh Spewms TAO xal tà Kara pavtaotav nal TH xad’ bratty, da- 
popàc nal M&osız TvevpaTov, nat Brag aa Sie th td Èv Tobrav dp’ ExvTd 
x LA Kid 1 \ > ~ x QUEUE x - \ 
mic vendere Éhuer ouoréoetc xal dvriuebiotà, To 8° dvedner TOV yoby Kat 
vuoi Hark xéivov xal dvdyer xal toùtov nat to Up albéprov, tadtA te 
xal thy mepl Tac diMac ardea pioerc Zvanorsdeisav coptav TOD xTICAYVTOG 
nal thy taltys drreppuf) xal doyetov ioybv te xai dyabbrnta. ToLadra, ué- 
yuote abronpkrop, tk Exurig Yevwhpata guocogla cot Taprotà, ToLaurd cor 
xaprogopei tà yempyia. Evredbev cor tà THe ToAutelag draxocueitar xa 
and rabıng nal hpailerau, Iva mavraydbev Eyor to dvevdetc nal Td dveri- 
Anrrov. obrw cor THs xapdlac TH Tod Qeod Sopupopouuévne yeupi TO xcAAOG 
che boys ovurapopaptet tH dyAala tod couatoc, nal ovtebyvutar dStxaro- 
obvy Th xplosı nal matpixhy Thy ony Bactkixhy dpxhv a> dAndés avadet- 
xvuct, Sv fiv var Iépoar Kigov matépa xartic dvouatov, &AN où Seomotyy 
€ A LU x x x x x ELA ate LA > x > t 
Ge tov KapBiony Frà tov Oupdy ai THY dpuvav: Ov obtas arc HYVONSAG, 
Oe aa ToAAGY Auaprnuara DAnv éxorqow prravOpariac, nal Tb TOV vou@v 
Arnves nal dpeidixtov xateuddatac. népunas yap Beosıdng xal Buordeverc 
LA 2 I, 2 > > LA es 4 - € A 
ebvorav éruonbuevoc. &AN ody obTtt xal 6 Dido is Etatolac Thy Tapot- 
viav Mveyxe npdos xal duardic, odd TO pay tod Céovtog nareAtavev' Hwb- 
varo St xal Kaeïrov xat tov Drddtav dnéxtenve. cwppdvac YÀP nat petelas 
chy tv ‘Papatay &pyhv d.é0ov, Hal xaxrOd TAvTdg Kpy&runov ÈYPNPATLOAG, 
Ev dxuy vedtnT0G BeByxds dvaderxvduevos xal moadtatosc, iva ths cc CTOU- 
Sig xal pù tho Nıxlas Tà Tv xaropbopdkrav AoyiCouto. ob yao THs arts 
ovororyias év péourg HAtxtarg “AAEEavdeos coppovüv xal MereAdog dua TO 
Yfipag olnovp&v al dmduayoc. Did xal mio dgopuàc mapedmrac Abymv, 
nai raie napdiaıs navrav Eyyeypabaı xat éveothhwoa Tabtats xal ÉGTN- 
> ~ > - > € LA > >. 1 LA CA ” 

xag où ypuoode, où yaXxobc, OVX OUMVULLOG, GAN évoTeteLComevosg Ghog Èu- 
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nvovc nal Cav at Sroprrdy xat dviotopovpevoc. ppodda mods tà cd TÀ tod 
Maxedövos rapabaXMbpeva. val yao Baxtoa diéfin, "Ivdoîc Érexwpace, mape- 
orhoaro mode nal Anode | Ereonaoato. &AAX Tov Eavtod pubpòv xal Thy 
épardryta tod H0ovc od dLeswoaro. tb yao Siampenéc téiv Epywv 6 perap- 
puruoudc tod tedmov borepov émeoxtacev. dvdpeiog obtoc, AAA Hal Tapor- 
vos, TPONKLOÜXoG xal vianThs, AA xaterdOn tH tod Bvpod dvordnuari 
nal ArtHOy, nal Zvößpıoev eis to pilov, xal dvri “EAAnvog Gieyeläro ac 
Bapßapos, xal dmeybuvov tà Elon xatà té&v idtwv bracmotav xal tobs cuv- 
cpydrac tüv movev xal TÜV Tporalwv svyxowvwvobs pLarpoviats Mueldaro, 
nal modc popurèv Eréowv drtpertidv ekaxerre npdbewv. ob dè ceavtov tH te- 
tpaxtòi tev éyxooutwy Oécewy Steugproac’ viv uèv Suememovyxerc dpxréoc 
«due tH Tic peonuBpiac EBAHO nS xadowve’ Eomepıos Taurinbete tportatov- 
ylag dvhyerpac, ÉGoc cnvavérethac TH nA xal Muiv and Oawwav dotmp Erav- 
HA0ec kpllmdog, xa pera tadta xal thy AnEıv tabtyy doroterdiv brreppuav dve- 
nhhpooac, nal do mip dpavotixdy xatà ppuydvav tév IHepody deunouc’ 
nal tk tobtwv xateveunOyns pata, xal pos uéyas évetaxn tas xapdiaro 
adröv, xat Eri Eyxertar nal dtpepodorv évredev, xal yarnvy Babeta ouvé- 
yer nal xaréyer ta huétepa. AAA al h tod HOove edpubpia ai Ere dx- 
wardtepov ympei xal dvardprer padpdtepoy, xal mpoxwpéiv abtd¢ Exvtdov vi- 
xic, prhavOpwntag Ent prravOpwmtarc, Suxavocdvac Emi Sixatootvatc, en” 
evepyectas evepyeatag adEnv xal ueyeObveanv, xab dyabivev thy xAMpovyiay, 
xal Bedtiov Éaurod del ebproxduevoc.emt dé tocobtors EdTpaAYAULAGLY petprora- 
Ody, vindiv pèv oùx PERL TH vixntixG bréyew otepdave thy xeparny, SAN 
dvadby tov eridipprov Oplaußov, éronéurn thy Sypotixhy Sfyyoolav xai 
dvaxhoviw. PERL de elo av undèv elosveyxauévoy ovpuetpratery To 
TANO, Kal tH &veabev loydı to nüv Erıypapeodan, xal mar Ha ToLdy, 
nal dc Av tic émoinoev Av weyadovpyetv Epıtuevog Sid tov él perprora- 
Octa at ext duetewptators ebdoxoüvra xal emivevovta. did nal aixuhv Ta- 
parti nal yarxdv dotpdrtovta drroozpepn xal Bapelac immov nAHOos drto- 
mouj, TH Sì Önepudxw xal vixorog otpatnyG Thy dppatmAaotav THs oc 
Aysuoviasg dvatiOéuevos, Koparoypapeis robe dpvytnplovs Hal TPOTOPEU 
ptrotivas div tà yapiotijpia. | wh yévoutd cor yijpas undè Odvorc, ei 
Suvarbv. dAAKTTOLTO Gor xatà Tov Oeiov npopnrnv À loxds nal avaxarvitorto, 
xal mrepopuhoetc dc deröc, do Av eddatpov7 tà ‘Pœualowv, broppei dE éTav 
rd BépBapov at diapévy ebrrröntov, xal dydimvoy aveyelporto Ex TAG Kyav 
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trolac nal tH Tapatuyovit Exderuatovevov. Soin cor näcav THY YHY TH 
Ev xadoîc xal peydAog &deqoic vid Exdext@ 6 Tod odpavod facere, ai 
obtw toîc ‘Popatore &pyhoot tà dnda xal ai TuBbvar todroug eis Spemava 
uetanounOhoovra. elonvys sdpyerc, Str todto Bacrdwxdv" xataAderc TOÀE- 
uouc, Stt tolto giAbvertov xal dvdyxnc vide 6 méhepoc" Guvéyetc TO TOAL- 
ceva’ Thy edvoniav Sratmpetc* Stxatocbyyy dımxeıs nal EmrxatarhapBavers 
To dixaov. 

nal xaTdheyé pot, dixoppyröpwv  péAayé, tod Bacrdéws ta veapd 
Stardyuara, thy dLbpimow tod XwAebovrog, Thy dvatAfipwery tod Evögov- 
roc. Siyod Thy tod adroxpéropos Badeiav ppéva xai eberchßorov' ns xa 
Sudyv rois roc nal pac xal Abyvos odrog éyévero, xai ebpéün we dpipdc 
Eroıuog To npopnrinöv, al odx dMya tiv Tap’ duiv ororeıväv dredebxavev. 
$ norırınds Avıorbpei tov moALodyov, TOV TTOAUUNXAVOV, TOV EÖUNKAVOV, tà 
ic Oaddaons èpipara, tk Tics yis Oyvpdpata, | Tov mapdxtioy XOAWVOV, 
rdv évdAuov oxdredov, brag HAous tà Edda ovvéBarev ni word 76 BABos dui 
xovot, xal td xbtog bang ExAheaoev cic BepeMov ypetav. &pxobonc toîc Ep- 
uaritovow, nal ASpacev év tobtoug Td TEAKyLov Tetyoc, Aldov rposxbpparoc. 
poate por tov Cworhea Tic dypäs tov aLönpeov, TO YaAXNAaTOV oyotviov, 
zd rplmAoxov, Td Tad TH ypapf) &ppayéc. tv BapBapixéiv Spouavav TO Arro- 
elyıoun, TG merpatixiio TpLNpOUS TO xatacbproua, TAG Éonépac ual TAG 
Lo tov obvdsopov. xoouelto cov tov Adyov h ayAata Tic mörewc, è Ert- 
oxevacpos ray terysov, ai robrwv Emißodat, ai tov emadtcwv srepavaı al 
vsorolmror, 6 rooodrog imac mepiBoroc dpleic ni TO petemporepov. à To- 
ong eddarpoviac, Î) pùMov eimeiv dyabovpyiac, ra Tv lepdy AVAXTOPHY Eve- 
TAnoe xa nepi tata SvenovyOy puioruérepoy xal Sebpo i) Tic Deias iepap- 
ylas dxpdrys, ol reherdpyar The pvotiXi]e Ayıorelac, ol mavayetc oiXOVOHLOL 
wis yaertoc, dbocure povhv, de Ev adAnıyyı TG adToxpaTOpuxÈS peyado- 
npenelas Avannplkare, tov Beiov Cijdov, Toy Èpywv thy reprpdvetay, TÀ 
yovod repihaunpa rplyAupa, Tv ispéiv dpdpav (TÀ) TOPELTÀ ÙTTOCTPMPata, 
Tas rooopuèc TAG dxpac TOV Ypapdrwv adyag aAAHAaLG xarapıyvuodoats, 
zöy Ungldav ovvOécers eis Äupav Eugéperav tod dıaypaponevou Oetov pop- 
poparoc, TAG Ex Tobrwv YPUTOPHPOLS OTOÙG xal TOV YLTÉDVA Tov Adivov TALC 
Lapuapuyais ray noAuypoav MOwy mepractpérrovra, dv TÀ THY dYAaopa- 
vésv tepdv onndy Eveduoav dvacthuata, duo TANYEVTA xal mecdvta Servic, 
dua 3° dvactdvrn ka Siacxevacbévra Anumpbtepov, rc Emeteloug drtapydc, 
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av dvaßmudrwv tov Syxov, Thy alyAny THs Ypapic Thy révrac dpdarpodc 
nat ebwyotcav Hal émiorpépouquv, Toùc xovpropods Tic dyOndévoc xal Tv 
pbpwv Thv dveotv totic wév, toîc Berordrois AéEyw Teuéveoiv, EripiAoriun- 
Beïioav idtws Ep’ Scorg vewxopodow of The uuorinig Tedetapyiac Ebapyxovres, 
rodc Sì tods xowvdds draßäcev, door xatà näcav ns THY “Pwpatwv oxy- 
mrovytac thy Eninparsiav thy pwtorordy nal Derdtepov Ereikoßnoav pino. 
oddiv mpdg tatta Td od omppovos "lwohp meds robe lepeis rav rie Aiyo- 
rrov BeBhAwv weyaronpents nal prddtinov, “dv xatà Abyoug dMMovc oixo- 
voulas totic ératvovpévorg tà tod Épyou cvyuataMeyntar. peta Tobroug Kai 
ob, 6 orparıarng, Sratbpore xataxchdder pouvais ta Ineppvt tod Pacrdéwc 
mheovexthuata,—idod xal 17) où mapsdo as BarPidac bravijxe +o [luver- 
Ahviov,—thy The pdacws SeEvorynta, THs ToAcuLxTc Eumeiplas Thy Evdertw, 
Tas dyyrotpbpoug mepıdıynosıg nal tb Tepròv THs PwUaAcdTHTOG Grad pui 
TANY rpeig nEAAyTICovtag eeopatorce, dada xai idéc0an nal Evarioa- 
cba xa) Emo xarà tobs maraods ’Axapvivac o1dnpopopv povovovyt 
cuurépuxs ty oxevÿ. Aéye TAs 6 dpuréboc xovpds nal 6 tod OEpovs xabowv 
edupactas dépwv AStwv té adtoxpdropi, nal IAerdc Sivovon xat EmutéAhov 
"Optwv todrov apd rois noAtuoıg Eyovauv Enınintovra, xat tov Ev Exetvorg 
zöy ToAeuLxdy dxdpeotov Epwra meds énvOvulav elphvng Tpenovra te xal 
weraßdAAovra. of SÈ roAAol 009’ cic meipav yerpév ÉAeïv BAwc bméyeway, 
GAN Honecev 6 P6ßog tà ris melpas Epydoaodar, nal Sebrac pèv Eis dopa- 
riov dpeow oùx dmereivav, cig Sì otovdàc xal cvvOqxac xa Atav edOd- 
uns Arkmoav. | xataptOwer tà ev brepoptors damédouc xai moAcwLxotc iTTN- 
Adora, Tic dypovöpoug Srattac, robs ÉÉxypiouuévouc dépac, Tobe ppoupdp- 
yas xal tobe ppoupobc, ob¢ xurarérreuv oldev Émiornuévec To omyxo@ TV 
dopdrerav naranıapevos, xal &rav pèv Ebopiatwy To \vparvòpevov, avTEL- 
céyov Sì araviayi) Tb cwrhprov, xal nehıoröv tà Ivoyepî) rpèc ebtabetav, 
tà nate Toısvov otpatodoyMuara, tà xatà Iepoëiv xai KiAixwv ceuvodo- 
yhuata, tiv naprorpiwv neiparöv thy ravwie0piav, tà Ilavvoviov etrouv 
Unratdov drrercranrha nropura, du? à nal LxvOye Snéxvpe xal Zavpopd- 
ang 2dobAeuoe, nal ovvestdAn mv Tb KAAOQUAOY, Thy evoyatatyy Inrelav, 
chy edotoyat&étmy rokelav, thy Siapxestatyy 6TACPOPlav, THY dplotwy Ep- 
yov thy adroupyiav. müs nal [lepoüv noAAdxız mapatdbers ppantòc duov- 
ziorns éÉopuhonc duédvos, todc pty Siatepcv, tobe dt Cwyeyjouc, dAXovc 
dnpwrnpidoas, éviouc dt Amnoduevoc. xal drag nat Aaxdyv Tobe Kploroug 
dvethe pdvog Tod mAHdoug bnexdpapiv xal raurAn0et To otpatomEdp rpoce- 
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veyBelc, xat moAAobg &rkpoug dvralpsıy prlovetxobvrac Tac ruxvaic Epbdoıg 
Znırıd&uevog, al BéArwv abtdyerp xal mpoywpey adtémousg xal ÈPLOTAUEVOS 
Kal TAHTTOV advtoodpatos yaveiv adroîc THY YHY erevyeodar xatyvayxace, 
rodc Tocobrov dmerpyxdtas vavdyiov, | xal Sud tov Emixeinevov xivduvov 
undì xarpòv dvieutvove AaBetv MpoceArevdaews Te Hal ÜNONTWOENG. Tpooti- 
der toic elonuévoug xal tà Aoımd THs edTtoA ag broturdwata, xat cor da 
cpavotabe tò &v Seivoig dxat&mdynxtov" mapdcaetc olotpovpévac al dpxTovc 
dovouévac bmodelxvue tH PLAodeanovı. 

h mdpdaric td Cov irapov tò Onpiov xat BrAocupov’ mp éufBhéret, 
potter Thy Aoplav, thy Serphv dpOrdCer BEL TI nal pavexdy EvarAöpevov xdv 
ois atépvous mepıp&pov cpodpdv Td mip EvauAılöuevov tod Qvpod. Ertiovvayeı 
SÌ xarà yoapphy edbetav nal tac dppdc, Jeuvév i xal ppixaXtov ErriXadd 
nal td énuoxbvuov, nal thy Xalınv èAcudepav énaipov, drrò woxtipoty dpBotc 
uaxpdv xal xodpov Kvaonıpra, TAG dxowndc av dvbywv dEurayeis bro 
mhatetare raic Bkcest mpoLoyöuevov, atépvov xal yaotépa nal Td sig dvuya 
Ixov ta ndvra Adorov, otixtbv val dupuhupéc, ëx Bopod tod yevelov obs 
aSdvracg Sropatvay xapydpouc te nal Bopovc. ac Servà tavtl ta Onpıa xai 
nrovadéov Timor xal tov BpacuxdpBiov. où de pate ric Eneröiunoe xal 
TOUTOLG 6 YEVALOTATOG Baouhebc, nal xbvac Adxarvac nal Thy robrwv pLWW- 
Anolay Taparimodpevoc, nal Sopupöpwv TANOLv xai cuppopiav ETAXTIPWY 
droreupduevoc, dveuotpepèc nal oteppov éxavetelvato TO npoßöALov. dve- 
celoln td Eros‘ EEEdope Tic xbyuns è Op où puovoc OdTOG, ZAAK xai KAAS 
sod, Ledyog &pıvußdez oxotesvòv xal aridaocov nai AavOdverv oùx &vey6- 
pevov. xal BéAñerar ev 6 pelwv drròd Oxppobvroc modtepov TOD inrérou AN 
yeıpt Bapela al ofevapà, uno pndè PYdoac dvacxipriioa, undì TH Kvrı- 
udyo smumeceiv, nal mapaypfipa vexpodtat Thy TANYNV naıplav para drte- 
veyuduevos è SE, 6 uellov xai capayhy Euroroar Servòg xal ovyyxeae 
nai tov dyav duaramrémrov, xal Kvaoxıpra nal dope al Ev ta Ere pe- 
réwpoc pepeodaı Evda +d auvantov Thy TAdTNY tH dépn dLerdoav To dxbv- 
ciov | brodéystat, dua D éyyiouc nal thy dvo yevov tT Élper TANTTETAL, 
nal cuvexxdmtetar nal Tas yviBoug xal Sradovettar nat HATAGTATUL 6 DELVOG 
Exeivoc nal pouxadéoc eis viv, oùx dAlyoug pèv Tay arohéxtov xdv TH 
oralpeıy &xdernaröv, vodg SÈ modAodbs al vexpobpevoc. è olov todtov eidov 
dye ni tév dpyelwv éxradnv xelpevov. 

Eyer piv obrw tata. xal 7) tod hewos moatuc del vind, xat yalper 
nal è Abyog Hrtdpevos xal Agyeww Ext Aryveverar. xal yao 6 THs raporuiac 
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Ixböng, & quot, ai médw Tò Exvtod, ai 6 Aoc add: &dtavtos xal 
oxAnpdc xiv Eböpevog dutueivev cig waxpdyv, Stime 6 Matwv tò nadaıöv xai 
méAw d&pp@otyya, xatà Tov elonxdta tods tüv oixeiwv duaptapatoyv de- 
ouovc, édéoueuce, nal éverdxn tH vebder, xal thy Sordtnta EPdeAbEato. 
elev ’ov tH loydı morhow xal tà bpxta ÉÉopyhoopar évdscopar thy Sivauty 
rod Bpaytovéc pov Kal ai cvvOFxar olyécOwoav. odx &royioaro Ett TO npé- 
sarov xvptov 69% edvOdTntac xal ioyupòv nal oxAnpdv 6 Bvudc adtod xatà 
chy yeapyy’ xai éhuata Avöpds dAnbivov xatà rdv Oeiov "IDR ayadı ody 
Hyhoaro: Ex av npoAaßovrav dAynudroyv tappa oùx ÉdéEuro, nal Ext rois 
dIyhuaow &kynua où mpoctdeto. Serdarvdpevos dè xabdmep 6 moAumouc dia 
zd mdBog And pou cig yobav peraoppaletar. obtw xal obrog nf pèv dre- 
rouciro td doropyov, 7H Sì peteveddeto thy dAmrexîv nal tov &rvovv xal 
rdv dxtvytov bmexpivero, mip md orodı& xpintwv, Yvaymv Tovypay in’ ed- 
volac mpocyhpatt’ var SuetiBer tov 86Aov xal med¢ dXXovg HuhpevE, cuva- 
orıouodg cic Avrioractav nal Avrınaparabıvy unyavapevoc, brug Ardav 
exrydvor tivi Toy dtd TO giov xat tL Tobrou mapacvanoetar. 60ev rat 
ovvéhaBev évoulav nal movov Gdivnoe tov Aridaocov, pHbvov Exvtod Tpo- 
crnoduevoc xal cic Ovpods dxaipove drotavporpevoc. Hat cic Tov KYpovonov 
Ada tov dprrpöpov permAbev Sdrov xal Sneonelaato, E0voc modvorepéc mat 
edrepuépuorov obuevody, rpoyoatc "Torpızar tepixAutbpevov, xat Bovneitov 
nai "IrAupidos &Aypı mapextewvouevov, mapamröusvov jovav "ASplov, xat 
meptoixody tov ’Ibviov, mepè tov edepyémnv Ayvayoveorarov, LATE PLAlac 
ydpiv cidòc pre The mepl abrò tmperelac val tpounbetac thy Sovarxhy 
drnpcotav peypr mépatos dvirapitbpevov, rerpüv poyddac nal yo èrtàc 
droxpdpove bmoduöuevov, mepl thy Tapaxeruevnv Sreprrdtov BAnv Ev Xaroa 
nal xpumröuevov, eis AHOnY mapayyeryatoc TpoyeLpotatov, Kal XPLVOÏS 
dupippémouc nal Spectr tpayéorv Evdlart@gevov. tO roXudpi0pov oùv toto 
nal eduerdyayov 6 Tatwv Ürayayépevos orparteuug, St. tai cvyvato EE 
&ppoobvng xandoeot EEeAbrrnoev, dveoye rhv Seiphy xal cis xevtavprxov 
nal aygomyov xa mé&Aw hoc ÉÉbAoDe, nal tHv raAdvrav tod ToAguov Ha 
kort mepdoacda. aneudyeto, unrote bmeväßorv adrò xat drepapdnoetar. 
rouobrouc td xdArav Oda TY tods oyiowovs, xal Tv opxlwv rapayapatac 
cove yvouovac, év Bovdatc ddoxinors xatetavviyite, nal faro dAAoKdTOLG 
xareBoxyebero. td yap dixovatwe bmoreraype£vov rowobrov nal obtag Eye 
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oracıdleı xarpod AnBowevov Kal avtetaviotatar | tò St roig deouols the 
edvolas nparobuevov BeBatav Eyer medc TÒ xpatodv chy ebrelderav. tH Tolvuv 
cio Avevoradoüs ppevès ebpimm pepöwevos tH cuvdécuo THs clonyng ÊTL- 
BobAoug yelpac éméBare, nal tobs ebyeveis yapanripas rabrng EuöBeuos, 
code rıdevras dpous petémnées, nareiuoev à @uodbunos, Tapa TAG addaroac 
od idlov yewpyiou merAdwato. tò THs 7s Exetvo mudtatoy xal Eußıov dc 
cireiv, to Zippuov, ÈUEËÉTNOEV Srootdoacdar xal tà av Taprotpiwv tedlwy 
enéxeva, év quréraig &AAOYA@GGOLG Ho ZvOcowy dAAOVPSo1G “al modeot pe- 
viotaic nal ydparg Emuypapats yewypapobueva, Ordo toc TEV ‘Popalov 
eburccotdto1g xAnposoThaci 6 Tay mATOTE CANTTOLYWY EE oywTaToG Tpo- 
TaLrodyos Kal vixnThs AÈTOXPATHE mpd wınpod cuvijpe nai ovvaméverpe. ot 
yodv oùroc | abrög TO THE olxoup&vng Tmepthddntov dvond TE al dxovopa ; 
& tie SAuxhe Svadoc exénewva vode, 6 reruavmpevog xat and Trelpas xal 
and Pboews, étions pebyov Exatepa nal rdyoc ameploxertov nal LÉAAMNOLV 
&mpaxtov, Agwv, 6 pact, werd Élpouc, enépyetat mporepov TH THY ATTOOTa- 
clay RPOMAEOTETNV TOUMOHLÉVE Racroxdom Aaxt, navu Bpaxeiav nal don 
napevptOy xai thy Oepanerav nal thy Immov émucvpdpevoc, Kol éuBorara 
werk ioyboc nal peta xupelac Bpaytovoc. nat E0p0Bn tà boy ard TPOCWTOL 
adtod épyouévov ovvayayety nate Thy yoaphy tà Epya al rods Aoytopod< 
rod dTOCTATNOAVTOG, TOD TACAV SueEernrvOdtog nAnyhy “al Tüv Emurpe- 
TUX uaoriywv XATAPPOVAGAVTOS. 6 Sì voxti ououbôn drı Eévaug apap- 
slag xai Tapa Bdocow éxowavyse, xal eis ublicpa Bopßöpou dua TH Matovi 
suvvedovcato, ka tuoXbvOn, Td raporuuòdec, tions abduevoc, xal &vOoaxoc 
youve Todi wh duvanevos émupaterv, rd Dorowavrerov, dSerwauvouevoc èbe- 
ridyn éxmhayels bneotarn' SrootaXelc brerdyn bmorayeis Enedwxev sic 
Averaonodg émurov, eig Sovdctay Zoydrmv, eis brroupylav nal avtouey tay 
adronponiperov TH Baoıkıra orparontdw ouv&xdnuov, cic odpayòv dT1000- 
rovv, eig npoperwmuöloug parayyapyiag brenperobpnevov. rvedua xe, PNOL, 
xexpaydc &v atépvous nal Ev boxy dundibon eygveto" nal Hxovoe To mpo- 
enruxév, cuve,Onti. nai ovvdé0y7t vos Tb émaiSeurov 7d TOÙ yeveodaı 
Sus de dv0oc mapamopevouevoy. Sud th yao dmg yeydvare dMotpicy 
Zusrwv mapdortos, xal obx aloybveode toîc éxetvav Popßöpoıs TAG EXUTOYV 
napdtac rarapıalvovres. dvopto yao dvöpov où wh xaxdon Tov dvopoy Ev 
f dy Mutpa droorpébn and Tic dvoplac adtod. 

odxodv TH Iatovi SiacxeddaOy Tb draBodArov xa anenm nal N pe- 
van Aric, nal obdé Tadrmv cuvéoyev 6 tog &AAd Toig Aormoig dYVEMLAL 


460 naga: megt codd 461-467 ro tic yig--.ti yoùv oûros in O legi 
non potest 470 paoıv E to O 471 neoßovAsotdryv E 475 deAnAvdo- 
toc O tüv: tov O 479 Sevhatvopevoc O 482 Baoikeux® O 484 xexoa- 
tos O 486 yao om. E 488 to O 490 adtiv O 491 dyvompaci E 
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ovvetérece, xal eig potpav Eva avruxaréorn 6 obupayos xal the pÜo- 
pic Tobe pitove adtàg énéxAwbev. wg yodv obtas 6 AGE év &notouoic dxpo- 
pelare xivibvov yéyove nal èv cuvoxij xapdiac erkcouro Tov edwetALxtoy, 
nal tH tHS Eoyatys SovrAwoews Sea 76 TOD ie vedpov bréQeto, xal 

rdv Sobévra bredéEato Kpynyöv, © thy &Eouolav 6 peyac AÜTOXPATHE KATH Y- 
yunoato, TX im cio xarà tv Haısvov naparakeos Mon TEPOTVA GLA nytt 
udlero, nal tà meds Thy Tehectoupyov mpäkıy Ava mooxateBadAcTo. Kara 
rare Srarptoere h mANOVc xurerérrero Ev xdouM ouvaoriopoÙ nal ovy- 
HEXPOTNLÉVN EVWOEL epee LANE Ta BETRAG Karenchyvovro ai XV 
ërAnpodro Tôv önAmv xal Ta mp ds Gua Kal TO ie Hal Exaorog 
Edpa Sewov nal tov due pereropereto Bdvatoy. Avépoiree TÒ i Tod 
Totapoi mobs Kvkppouv té | Evavrio bmavaxorröpevov TVEUHATL, xa OTE- 
palvero uérav 18 oiSarvouéve bromirrov nal axıaLönevov. bagnano nat Ta 
mepl tae dy0ac tod "Iorpou tH Avarkası riv muvéiv pe, xai de Ev 
mapoyPiaıs tars 6 morands èv tobtore narsoxıdlero. tà SÈ rvpà TOAA rai 
Taùta Te lee sravexatero. ai Sè cxmval ini nord xal Tabraic &Ee- 
relvero tà oxowwlopata. Mpbmoav ai anmalaı dvinmtovio ot packt Tù 
évvcAtov Snare Bohıöv re nai Adprov. nAhpn Ha Tv uovhpoy xai tev 
Sijpwy xal Tv KM we Ypyoluav joav xat TÀ vewora Hal of vauAbyoL. GUVE- 
xémrero toîc paivouévorc 6 Malwy, zul dc Saxon] ppayuod ovveotata 
oùx e tà pabha Épya adrod. Evarilero yao «enel Eorpdpns nat Enotmoag 

Tompd, où wh Ende Er cè tà d'yalà Exciva dep EAdAnoo». xal xabeot®e 
©c év drropia moAAN Suck tO BER év otc Srevosito cuvétpeye tote TOU 
Gay vie Ésdvoduny Tov yLTdVv& pov, TAS ER aùtov ;» Eveniunpe 
yao adròv xatabemptv À xATATÉPHUPOS wrod. Kal de Ev Eoydraus XAXOUG 
veucoluva tov xivduvov, Kal Eavtov Ev antifa ErıAuyvloıg xateteLve TH 
rod Tedypatos neyeder EvartortA A chy dıdvorav. Kmav 6mhov pirrterv 
nokeuorhprov M0ERE, nal ex tod drorémou &Mpboy eig to Evdöcıuov xate- 
XALVETO' KATACYELV bie cl rdv Baoırda thy yeipa dua Odpaxt nal Ty 
xaOyxoboy oxevy Th POG eis udxny xarapruépevov. KvrinopQpog té) etre 
Tod norauod mapexdOnyto, xal Oarepdv oiualmv Eiırdlero Bepuò TH Log és 
av Saxptov naraßpeyxwv tov Lovdov. Eypmuartlero Sid rp&oßewv, boa ul 
RAR zöbrors &ypfiro, BAorc iotiotc tod vi ni TO oTÉéupati tod Tpo- 
rarobyou xocuhropos ig ray ‘Pouxiov Min Bone Hoi dm de 
nal bmogepöuevos. naradernavöpevos yao xal yuuvög xal oboxevog ixerng 
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rpochpyero‘ thy "Hpaxdsıov mapytetto Siacxevhy’ Anerivarre THY ACOvTAV® 
xò bönarov drertumeto. Tuypatos yaualtnAog bmaxovog TH Bactrcte aby 
Eyyouphvar hvriBéder, xal rpopnbereodar etamervodto. Thy Taıviav, Tobg 
orpentods nal robe Öppobg, ert ye why nal Tobc napyapitidac Aldoug amép- 
punrev Inbonovdog abrönorog, xal tH Auxwvixÿ xat &nepirro oToAN Eautov 
Sınoxevalöuevos SAov brediSou TG Baowei xat tH repl Toroy otxudte 
cuvérattev, 6 rod pixpod roAdg dpyny6c, nal tà ray Karodpwy éxetvav at 
rüv deyalav "IovAlwv nal nepınorobuevog Éauré xal SreErdrobwevoc. ol THs 
Tlavoviag mpéoBerg mpocedundpovy Thy voyhv a eldov xal pa&AAov ATETR- 
odelsav thy gorvixida, nal Tac tod Bacrhéws vu wal TH TEPLXAAAY, 
covpa audnpevdure. tiv drı xataObutov TH robrou Beoorepei &Eovota Exeidev 
uerexopltero. dunpeveto tà rc xatabécemc, nal &ARo1G piv dida TE xal 
<6 tio Bosuias deyny nai Mors emroquove Suvaotelag Avelwonevoug 
Boous 6 Narovdpyng eis éyéyyvov tHe Exvtod awrmplas TMAaPEGTHOATO “aL 
napedwxev, tas Éaurüv Ebovotac mapaleuévouc, AMAL Ye Sh xal tag xepa- 
Ads, ei neprrpboer Tac ouvdeotag be’ alc idod todtov 6 HeosLöng oxnnTodxog 
rapanımdeis émévevoe rapadetaclar. 

tiva tà mt robrouc ; ext td adrò of tig Ilaroviag cvvnyOnoav &pxov- 
rec, odyt, td | tod eimévroc cool, sic oixodopdyv nal cic xabarody éyéveto, 
xa nt Sraotpogf) auvexeivro ai yAdooaı xal &uepilovro. Ex ouupoviac dì 
nat dupac Evdceas NIN xal rav ris Tod | rokéou cuppiécws Aveyspdevrov 
onueiov xal xaraordone tic suußovAng cic Apyas tà Th slonvng die- 
rpeoßebovro, xal (dc Muiv xal thy ciphyyv’ mavta yap Antdwrag» KVE- 
xoabyalov, «odxét. yap xarà td yeypappévov xivelv robs Todas Ha 
ayanhoouey’ ÉÉehinouev, tuapdvOnuev, obxerı &poßol Zouev, oddè Ev MUAALG 
abrrcOnodpcOa, rüv dyalüv SiSacxarlov xaleoryxdrE6 dvqxoot, où Badb- 
yerhot, où BapbyAwocor, obx dMbpewvor, oddè orıßapoi THY povnv. doel 
xarvòc thentovOnuev, nal dosi xdvic eedrxvaOquev. de Ywverthptov mp 
siorembpevoat xatk tov TeoPHTHY, xal a> Tox TAVVOVTEY, Hal ey@vevous 
xal Edoxındoac huss, al Exmupadoac exalkoroag nal emaidevoas. tò Ztppiov 
Zoperw rd tic Iaroviag mudtatov, TO irraouov Kal HATAPPUTOV' THS ang 
toro ÉÉovotuc Todro xal xupiérnroc. Kotex pèv Sh rpoféfinxe, rap@ynue 
Sè meio vil, tourkty SE te poîpa Acdeırmran. emi Evpod Ta THs &antidoc uv’ 
tà tHe npoßeoniag pixpòv Hin xal cuprepalverat. Toto tà évreddev xat 
uéyor rc InvpiSoc xat ray Edpwralwv Aapdavwv TÜV ody épiov xal 


527 ünerivaooe O 530 axéxountev O 531 gavt@ O 534 éEidrot- 
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oyoıvioudrav, drcotdolò tiv quetépwv, Tpocevodabw toîc colic. Ep’ dcov 
zoo cod Sédpatog Epdacev h oxrd Ind thy oxEmMv TV av TrTepby@v TL 
nréro, xal ta robrwv exéxerva wdvov vec juiv. xab wh obtw poBepdc xai 
ola xataxatwv rpnorho änixeioo' pijxeri mAHEErS Huiic. mvedua 2EovoraLovrog 
&véBn to’ udc, nal tomov uv ox Kphxanev, Orr xaramaboer duapriac pe 
ya tana. dmddenpov de vepedyy tac dvoplac hudv xal de yvopov tas dua- 
las dv. nal 6 XopBérnc xal 6 Boovatos toîc av ‘Popatwv Eyypapnrwoav 
&Éoouv. ovyxatareyeaOwoay totic drtd Thy ohy ounnrougiav nal 6 TaLvuodxos 
rüc Iaroviag vadc xat h mepl rodrov untporoMic, iva 6 tiv Iatovapyiv 
Bactreros or&pavos TH Gf ovvéyorto xpataromati. bmöpopd Gor Eotw tà da 
nat év rai rc ons éÉovolac dvarırloboducav xbpfeot. yarodectac Entideoo. 
Sucpogopettw td mäv év thtAotc’ pndèv douvreits Zotw, è Apynyös, ol tepal 
dyeddoyat, 6 yopds Toy icpopvoréy, ol hoyddec tod Andoug, ol orparmyol nal 
oi Öroorpkrnyor, of Aoyyopépor xal of ray Aoınav tapatdtemyv, ol tod xotvo- 
répou xai abyxAudog Anod Surdor, Evopxor, ebopxot, dopaheic opotat, Beßaror 
nareyyuntat. nt roïc dypkvrors Aoylorc, Eri roi ispoic nal Oerotépotc cup 
BorAorg xal rois &AAoıg boots cecmoueda Kopareordrag pot TAG misterg ÖL- 
Sdacw, iva undèv Tyvoc évdoracpod Srodetrorto. odx dAtyous nal Tv rap” 
adrois éxxpttwy éunpeverv Ent dopadei Th PeBardoer Eurapexöpevor, appa 
yiow ddiantdto1g TÀ THY ouvÜnxdv mepındelovreg Tols Evdexa tobtwv dY- 
ywObporg Kpxnyois Éripavéor nal mepròrtore cic ÉXÉYYVOV Evreitg nal ÔY0- 
poux dvexpdyAcutov éautods éxdedwxdor xal tov LdLov xtvduvov. 

Torabrng THS OHS yerpds &mynwoonueyys À wAAAo ÉTLXELLÉVNS Tols Tlat- 
oot, Oevdtate Baowed, Anhvrnosv adbtoic goyaty tanelvwarc. Etaddvicay Éav- 
robe bre cot BA wc Avrınartomoav' Zuondpıoav Exvtob<s Sct cuvijuav nal Ene- 
ctpépnoav, nal rois xöAmoıg rois coîc éveldApnouv, xal Cwoydvov abpac 
arhhavoav. mepıedbßnonv to THs wehalvys Xır@vıov TG KaTAGLOVGNS XATH- 
elas adrobc, nal cwrnpiou ipdtiov évedioavto. cOAiBnoxy Örınep orttow TIS 
rovnpäs Stavolas adrév HxorovOnoav, nal ris xabeorynxvlac ppevog éterAev- 
cav. noopdvOncay St. perexnMoOnoay, | xal Ey&vovro &s dda og ÜTTOXE- 
xupdc xal &ußorais dvéenwv drroxAvbpevoc. èvtedbev ZueyarbvOng apddea, 
updriote Bacthed, al of dradoyıopol cov iveaBbvonoav. xal tpoceAaBov 
nat tà avéArrota, dbdouc td xÉpac Qu@v, xal thy oixouuévnv mepredivaoac. 
rouobrouc ce toîc dopaor meds Tov tepdv ’Iopddvny xatalpovta rapamturo- 
wev. Tog elorrmplorg toLobtous oe Sebrovpeda. nal peta tod rAN0ovs idod xat 
nowdrtepov dvanpdlouev as Mdk¢ THs Husoac xal thy ebpnplav thy Eruvintoy. 
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NOTES ~ 


4. eita ‘indignantis’ is much affected as opening word of a speech or letter 
by Byzantine rhetoricians of the eleventh and twelfth century. Cf. Michael Psellus 
ep. 40 (Sathas, M.B. 5, 273), Monodia in Georgium Vestiarıum (Orbis Romanus 5, 
1936, 211), In mercatorem factum advocatum (ibid. 69), Eustathius ep. 50, Michael 
Akominatos Paneg. in Isaac Angelum (Lambros, 1, 208), In sanctum Leonidem 
(1bid. 1. 150), Theodore Prodromus ep. 2, ep. 3, ep. ad Euthymium (Papadimitriu, 
Feodor Prodrom, 305). Tzetzes ad Aristoph. Plut. 79 (ed. Massa Positano) says 
of such an example ‘neowooßg “Attixds xettar’. 

5, tov detitnv M0ov: Source is Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 2. 144 detoi pèv Aal ste- 
Aagyol xadudig 00% dv AMÉGUVTO Wh NOÖTEQOV avtaic évagudcuvtes 6 ev tov deti- 
nv Aidov 6 Sè tov Auyvitmy. 

nooevaguôceta : Not in lexica. 

g. tov noAvrein #TA.: cf. LXX Is. 28. 16 >ISoù gym Zußarıw eig tà Deperva 
Sıav Mov noAvreiij, ExAextov, dxgoyoviatov, Evtyrov eig Ta Veuekıa wuts. 

10. ei xepañmr yœviac: cf. LXX Ps. 118 (117). 22 ridov bv dredoxipacav oi 
olxodouoüvtes, oûtos Eyevndn eis xeqpuiny ywviac. 

20. yeocopavc : not in lexica: xegoouav® is cited from Gregory of Nazian- 
zus. The phrase is probably a reminiscence of LXX Is. 41. 19 Pnow eig Tv dvudoov 
yi xédoov xal aifov, pugoivny xal HUTAQLOGOV xai hevxny- 

26. vai of Mo uth. Cf. NT Luc. 19. 40 èàv otto ovwmoovory, ol Xidor xod- 
Eovowv (v.l. xexgdfovtat). 

27. eineo twèc elev xtÀ. The evident contemporary allusion escapes me. 

Övoextowrov: not in lexica. 

30. &oetraı: A Byzantine ‘Atticism’, cf. G. Böhlig, Untersuchungen zum rhe- 
torischen Sprachgebrauch der Byzantiner, 13. 

32. elç yuhiovs xtA. : Cf. LXX Deut. 32. 30 nos dibterar ets yırlovc, xai dio 
uetaxivoovor puoradas,; 

37. odoavoxoörntov.: Not in lexica. 

40. Önuaywylas : “generalship’. Cf. Hesych. Syucywyet’ orgarnyel. 

xevmpdtov: If the reading is right, the word must be used in some unattested 
technical military sense. It would be easy, but unwise, to conjecture xivyudtov. 

42. yvwpatdoyns: Not in lexica. 

45. &v BovAaîs ravvvgitov: For the history of the theme of the nocturnal 
counsels of the monarch cf. the interesting excursus in B. Rubin, Das Zeitalter 
lustinians, 1, 1960, 388 - 389. The theme recurs in the present text, e.g. l. 454, 517. 

49. 6 Adyos péyas Övvdorng : Cf. Gorgias, "Erevns éyxouov 8 [Diels - Kranz 
IT, 290, 17-18], Adyog dvvaorng péyas ÉOTIV, So GMLxQOTATH OMpat. “at dpave- 
otdtm devtata ~oya Anotekel. 

55. tds negıAdumpovs xiyxliôaç xt. This passage seems to indicate that the 
lecture-room of the fratoc ty pikoodpwy was in the Great Palace. Fuchs, Die 
höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter, 52, is inclined to suppose that 
the school in the Church of the Apostles described by Nikolaos Mesarites about 
1200 is the scene of activity of the ünaros tv puocopov. But it is clearly a part 
of the Patriarchal School. In the eleventh century the ünaros tv PLAOGOOV 
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taught, according to various scholars, in a church of St. Peter, a church of St. George, 
or a portico opposite the Senate House (cf. Fuchs, op. cit. 28-29). None of the 
arguments is conclusive. In view of the present passage, it may well be that the 
official lecture-room of the jaatoc tHv quoségov continues to be in the Mag- 
naura, as it had been in the time of Leo the Mathematician (Cf. Genesios p. 98, 
Theoph. Cont. 4. 26 p. 185). 

60. &vvac must be corrupt, though some geographical name parallel to “EAı- 
x@va might be expected. The accentuation of the MSS is against the conjecture 
eùvdc, with a possible reference to the chrysotriclinos in the Great Palace. 

61, 62. oteatoyeapety, otgatoyodpiov: Not in lexica. 

74. ö0AoAoyia: Not in lexica. 

77. i) öpıs Öaveılerw xtÀ.: On the use of snakes’ flesh in ancient materia 
medica cf. Cossen - Steier, R.E. IA, 506. The image of snake’s flesh as an anti- 
dote is common in tha writings of Gregorios Palamas; cf. Defense des Saints hé- 
sychastes (ed. J. Meyendorff) I. 1.11, T. 1.20, II. 1.15, etc. I have not identified 
the patristri text from which the image is no doubt drawn. 

80. öooß&rnua: Not in lexica. 

tiv Ev tots iepoic edayyellous caynvnv: Cf. N.T. Matth. 13.47 6poia gotìv à 
Buoıkeia tOv oteav@v cava BAnleion eis tv DédAuooav xal x mavtòs yEvovg 
ouvayayovoy. 

86. Boepoxopor: Not in lexica. 

87. duodidpurtov : Not in lexica; Suidas has Suobudpevxtov' duoxso®s Auvdd- 
vov, which is quite another meanIng. 

89. tic meOavdyxne tò &vregvov; “The skill with which one is forced to a 
eonclusion’. xevavdyxn is glossed and supported by citations in Suidas. 

91. övew: On this form in Byzantine texts cf. Böhlig, op. cit. 69. 

tov te is answered by xai tov 1. 122. 

92. tà vontà xai ddgata xtÀ.: Cf. N.T. Rom. 1.20 ta yùo dogata avtoù 
And XTIOEWS HÔGUOU TOÏS momuaor voovueva xadogatat. 

106. tH Zrayeıoddev xedaivy Zpiyyi : I cannot find any parallel for this curious 
expression. The point presumably is that Aristotle’s utterances require interpreta- 
tion to be of any use. 

110. neoıodow To YAmoòv xtA.: Cf. LXX Gen, 30. 37 xai egLoigwv TO XAwgoYv 
épaiveto Emi touts dABdorg TO Aevxôv, 6 #Mérmwoe, smorxidov. 

114. &v taic Amvoîs #rA.: Cf. LXX Gen. 30. 38 xai nag&lmre tag dABdove dc 
éhémvoev Ev taic Amvois TOV notiorTnolwv Tod Kdatoc. 

115, eig Xouotov algualotitor xtÀ.: Cf. N.T. II Cor. 10.5 uiyuaroribovreg 
adv vonpa sic THY braxonv toù Xouotoù. 

118. tò nıxoöov où Aéyw yluxd xtA.: Cf. LXX Is. 5.20 ovai ot héyovtes To 
novnodv xaAGV, xai TO xadòv smovngov; où TWENTES TO Ox6TOC PHS ul TO PAC 
oxétoc, où Tudévres TO nıxgöv YAUXD Hal TO yhuxd TUXOOV. 

123. #dmxs où Öneoaomıouov owrnolas xt. : Cf. Menander, x. émdevetixdv 
Spengel. Usds xuroıxteigas ivadev TO dviobarvov yévos xai BovAmdeis taîs evdat- 
poviars nagauvdNoaodaı tiv ov xaghyaye yéveow En’ dy DT noiga tig oixovpevns. 

124. xdoyor ioyvos wtÀ.: Cf. LXX Ps. 60 (61) 4 ônynodc pe, Gt éyevnÜns 
einig pov, migyoc logos ind mPOOHNOV ÉXÜQOU. 
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125. 74065 yag peta ioyéoc xtA.: Cf. LXX Is. 40. 10 iSoù xigros peta toxvos 
Zoyetar mai 6 Boaxiov peta xvoetag. 

128. äneotdAng Emi tov voov toy uéyav xtà.: Cf. LXX Is. 10. 12 èmuoxéypopat 
éxi tov voüv tov péyav, Emi tòv doyovta TÜV "Acoveiwv, xal Eri to typos TS 
S6Enc TOV dpdarpov aùtod. (13) eine yoo èv ti) ioyiL xoujo, nai ev ty copie 
tic ouvéoews per bora e0vov, ual Tv loyùv att@v TOOVOUEUGO. Who is this 
tvpòv from the west who is compared to the King of Assyria? The most obvious 
interpretation would be to take it of Roger II of Sicily. The difficulty is that this 
potentate is said to be still alive (1. 167-170), whereas Roger II died in 1154. His 
son, King William I of Sicily, in fact inflicted a severe defeat on the Byzantine 
forces in Italy and drove them from the peninsula in 1156. By the following year 
his fleet was operating in the Aegean and had even risked approaching Contanti- 
nople. In the meantime, however, a small Byzantine force and much Byzantine 
money had been sent to Ancona, and soon a considerable army was in the field 
there. A series of minor victories over the Sicilian forces in the autumn of 1157 
was crowned by the defeat of a Sicilian army near San Germano on 6 January 1158. 
This partial succes, which did not change the real relation of forces in Italy, 
enabled Manuel to conclude a peace treaty with William II without loss of face, 
and to withdraw his troops from Ancona (on these events cf. F. Chalandon, Les 
Comnene II: Jean II Comnene et Manuel I Comnene, 367 - 381, where the sources 
are cited. Seen in the distorting mirror of panegyrical rhetoric, this could well be 
described in the words used in the text. I am therefore inclined to suppose that 
William I is the tup@v from the west; he died on 7 May 1166, which would point 
to the earlier rather than the later of the suggested dates for the present text. 

131. é tH off doupaig »rA.: Cf. LXX Ps. 77 (78). 62 ouvéxheudev eis doupalav 
TOV AGOV AUTO. 

135. änavınoaı : Byzantine literary usage favours the ‘Aeolic’ forms of the 
aorist optative; cf. Böhlig, op. cit. 77-78. 

136. oùx no0émoer À puy cov utd. : Cf. LXX Is. 7.4 ui poßov, pndè à ıpuyn cov 
Goveveltm ind tov Ivo Eblov tOv SarkOv TOV VUTVICOMEVOV TOUTOV. The image 
of the two burning brands is used by Michael ò toù Osooakovinng in Regel, Fontes 
Rerum Byzantinarum 174. 15ff. oùx entordng dò Tov dio Sak@y TOV NOLOLEVOY, 
dg quo 6 eixay, apparently with reference to the Serbs and Bosnians in 1149. 
The identification of the two brands from the west in the present passage is not 
easy. They may be merely the Hungarians and Serbs who are spoken of later. They 
may be Roger II and William I, successive Kings of Sicily. They can hardly be the 
Emperor Conrad and Louis VII of France, in view of the terms in which they are 
spoken of here. 

141. i) wuyî) aùr@v »rA.: Cf. LXX Ps. 118 (119). 25 èx0X)M9n tH Edge À 
WU pov. 

144. ’Iovdatas xatdoyers : Byzantine circles were inclined to interpret the treaty 
between Baldwin III of Jerusalem and Manuel, and subsequent triumphal entry of 
the Emperor into Antioch in April 1154 followed by Baldwin, as an acknowledge- 
ment of Byzantine suzerainty over the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, 
History of the Byzantine Empire, 427, where the relevant literature is cited. 

Aidıonla noopdaveı xtÀ.: Cf. LXX Ps. 67 (68). 31. ijfovor motopers &5 Aîyi- 
atov, Aidronia moopddoer yelga orig TO dep. 
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êx Aau& AiBavoc : Cf. LXX Jer. 6.20 iva ti por Alßuvov èx Tapa péoete xai 
xırvdumpov &% yAs naxoodev (v. 1. Anud). 

146. dc pas ai ödol cov »rA.: Cf. LXX Prov. 4.18 ai Se 680i TOV dixaiwv 
ôuotos goti Adurtovot. 

xal co. dovdevew xai "IouanA xtÀ.: The reference in this long passage seems 
to be to the treaty with Sultan Kilidj Arslan of late 1161, confirmed during his visit 
to Constantinople in winter 1161 - 2, in which the Sultan undertook to provlde troops 
to the Byzantine empire. Cf. Kinn. p. 201. 

158. ta neoì tac goyarias thc Meoöns xtÀ.: Meroe and Syene are merely eon- 
ventional expressions for the extreme south. But in the 60’s of the twelfth century 
many in Constantinople were dreaming of conquests in Egypt. Cf. Nik. Ak. 208 
GAG tiva tà émi tovtors; go xal orgarelag inegogiov, nal TO tig Aiytatou évo- 
tiCdpevocs aéäupopov, xat Soa yewoyet Nethoc 6 xagrodéotns nal evotayus, tots mj- 
YEO. uetoOv tO eëôauov, xtÀ.; K. Horna, Eine unedierte Rede des Konstantin 
Manasses, W. St. 28 (1906) 178 &poıfav tolitov tiv ondünv indoor Nera @ov atvou- 
ov Udo xai 0001 tag Eoyatlag olxoVor Tic Ye. 

166. oi xatà tod tv Ileoo@v xtA.: The Greek victors at Salamis. 

168. 6 tay otouyelwv xawvotduog xtA.: Xerxes. 

173. adroouatoc : Not in lexica. The word recurs in 1. 388. 

134. öre thy xepañr uayaioa xtA.: No such mishap to Alexander is recorded 
in the Greek tradition. He received a sword wound in the thigh at Issus (Arrian 
Anab. 2.12.1). All his other wounds were apparently caused by missiles. 

185. Ste xatnAon@n Aldo xti.: Cf. Arrian Anab. 4.33 Bddretar Atm avtòg 
AhéEavôooc Bratws tiv te xepadty xai tov adyéva at Cyropolis. 

187. Zeßnooı xai Kaloages xt. : This hexad does not seem to occur elsewhere. 

197. ti oxuayoapetre #14. : On this whole passage cf. p. 182 ff. 

200. 76 xavti ro dyévyntov : Cf. Nikolaos of Methone, op. cit. p.77, N TOV aimviwy 
GididtHS AreAevrntog EV, oùx Bvagyos dé LdVOV yùo Evagyxov TO Detov, 6 xl TaVTMOV 
gotiv doyn' 7 Sì tOv év yoovo OVS’ Gv didiotns evAdyos Afyorto, LTE dvaggos unte 
àrtelevtntos odoa, À elmeo Goa petd Siaoti€eds The, Eot’ Gv 6 yoovos ÜFEOTNKOL. 

201. nagsıopdeigovres: The active use of the compounds of pVeiow in an im- 
precatory sense is not recorded in the lexica. 

202. ueraxpovitovres: Not in lexica. 

209. xai Üuvw seems corrupt. 

213. dAAoxdroıs ue taic Gbpars xtA.: Cf. 1.578 ovpors Ghioxotoig xatepax- 
xevero. This is probably a citation, but I have not found the source. 

226. ’Aupiddrov ai Baxidoc: Cf. Ael. Arist. 29 (D). 22 oùx éx tov Baxidog 
xonou@v où’ "Aupıh'tov paveiv dei pe. 

227. cdpoov xai avdgetoc xtA.: A variation on the theme of the four royal vir- 
tues dvdoeia, Sixatoctvyn, capoootvy, and pgovnoıs. Cf. Menander, Ilegi émuderti- 
x@v 2 (Spengel, Rh. Gr. 3. 373). Significantly peyaionxoéxera has replaced Suxatoovvn. 

234. Aatdahoc éxetvov xtÀ.: Cf. Il. 18. 590ff. év Sè yboov moixuàAe meoixAvtOg 
dupıyımeıs / tH ixehov, oldv nor’ Evi Kymo@ edorin / Aaidaros joxnoev nad) irtào- 
xduo ’Aoudòdvy. 

238. xa0dreo of novra xtA.: Cf. Hes. Op. 220-224, The same image is used 
by Michael Akominatos in connection with the restoration of the tadtev tov Quio- 
oöpwv (Lampros, 1.81). 
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247. oùx éxetvoc 6 &xAvrög te xtÀ. : The reference is to Aphrodite’s girdle, des- 
cribed in Il. 14. 214 etc., but probably not to any specific passage. m 

250. odoavod megıödovs #tA.: In so far as there is any reference to a particular 
work of Aristotle, it is to Book I of the Meteorologica. According to Bonitz’ Index 
olıpaoıg occurs only in Meteor. I 342b 28° 

251. ijAlov xal celvns peyé0n nai xdAAn: Here again the reference is pro- 
bably to Meteor. I, in which the size of the sun is discussed at 345 b 1ff. Appar- 
ently Aristotle does not discuss the size of the moon anywhere. tv miavntoy 
ctvoëor are dealt with in 343b 30ff. 

253. ta neoi tov déoa #rA.: Probably Meteor. I 345 b ff., where the cause of 
haloes and the like appearing on heavenly bodies is treated, though the reference 
could be to Optics 419 a. 

254. tà xatà parraciav xai tà xa0° Sragfw: The distinction is not an Arlsto- 
telian one. Alexander of Aphrodisias in his commentary on Meteor. p. 13152368 
commenting on Meteor. II 379 a 5, has eivar dè tıvdc quoi, ot Ti dotodanv gpav- 
zaolavy tiva paouv siva, ody brag oddè modyud tu. The distinction tmugEtc : 
pavraoia also occurs in Philoponus’ commentary on the Meteorologica p. 67. 32 ff, 
commenting on Meteor. 1342 a 34, but it does not seem to occur elsewhere among 
the published commentaries on Aristotle. This strengthens our supposition that 
Michael is thinking primarily of the Meteorologica. 

diapogäs rai Heosıs mwevudrov: Cf. Meteor. I 363 a 21-365 a 13. 

ép’ éavtò TAG vepoderg Eirei ovordesis: Cf. Aristot. Probl. 26. 240 a 18 Oud. 
ri 6 navntac povog TOV dvéuov Ep’ EauTOV Ayer TH VEY ; 

256. avéluer tov yoov xtÀ.: Neither the subject-matter nor the phraseology of 
this passage seems to be Aristotelian. 

266. dv? iv wal Iéocar Kogov xrA.: Cf. Herod. 3. 89. 3. 

276. MéteAdos dud TO yijoas oixovedy : The reference is probably to Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Macedonicus, cos. 143, died 115, his four sons and two sons-in-law all 
being at that time consulars. But the immediate source escapes me. 

279. öucvvuos: According to Aristotle opwvupa héyetar y Gvowa wovov HOL- 
vov 6 SE xatà todvoua Aöyog tig otolacg Eregog (Cat. 1 a 1). Aristotle cites many 
examples of such words, e.g. #heic. Presumably some such play upon words is meant 
here. Perhaps the reference is more particularly to the passages in the zoological 
works in which organs which are not part of a living organism are said to be called 
by their names öuovinws, eg. Ilegi Cov yeveoews II b 24 où ydo goti mQdGwXOV 
wh &xov puynv, oùdè cdot, GAG PIagevro. épovinog RexdMoetar TO pèv elvan Q6- 
oœnov to dé oho’, Honeg xiv Eyiyvero Aldıya À EvAwa. 

294. tv Ilsoo@v: Probably the campaigns or 1160 and 1161 against the Sul- 
tanate of Iconium. 

303. dvaddyn tov émoôiporor OgiauBov xtA.: Cf. p. 178 for discussion of this 
passage. Michael 6 tot OeoouAovinng uses a very similar phrase of Mannel in 1153: 
où 8° guetordoag Xi tov Muiv 1g0sdoxduevov dveBdhou xal où xathyuyes Dotap- 
Boy. (Regel, Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum 150. 13). 

309. tf dè Ömeguago xtA.: Cf. Patriarch Sergius’ prelude to the Akathistos 
Hymnos tf) uneondx® otoatny@ th VLANTAQLE. 

312. ahAdtroitd co utd. : Cf. LXX Is. 40. 31 où dè ürouévovtes tov Deov GA- 
AdEovow loxiv, nregopuñoououv WG deroi. 
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317. ai GeBévau toëroic xtÀ.: Cf. LXX Is. 2.4 sai ovyxdpovor tac payateas 
atita@yv eig dootoa, xai tac Urpivag adrov eig Soemava. 

319. dvdyxnc vidc 6 nöheuog: This looks like a quotation, but I have been 
unable to trace it. In view of Michael’s vigorous imagery it may therefore be 
original and not derivative. 

322. tod Bacihéms tà veaga diatdypata: The surviving Novels of Manuel are 
to be found in Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus Graeco- Romanum IMI. Cf. also id., 
Geschichte des griechisch-römischen Rechts, 36 - 37. 

325. toic nooi xal pac xal Adyvoc: Cf. LXX Ps. 118 (119) 105 Au'yvos totic 
nooivuov 6 Aöyog Gov xal pos tate tolßorg pow (v.1. vöuog which Michael evidently 
had in mind here). 

edoehn de doboòs «TA. : Cf. LXX Hos. 6. 4 de dolodv Étoutoy eboñoopev aitov. 

328. tov nagdxrıov xolwvôv : Cf. Nik. Ak. 268. This is probably the Mangana 
tower, between which and another tower in Chrysopolis the chain mentioned in the 
next passage was stretched. Cf. R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, 277 - 278. 

332. tév Ewornoa Tic Öyoäg: Not the old chain across the Golden Horn, which 
had been in existence since 823 if not earlier, but a new chain across the Bosporus 
from Uskiidar to Mangana. For a description of it cf. Nik. Ak. 268. Its construc- 
tion was no doubt prompted by the operations of the Norman flcet from Sicily 
under Roger II and William I. 

336. 6 Enıoxevaouos toy teryéwv: Cf. Kinn. 274 6 dé Pauothevc Tv te Teıyeov 
tic Kovoravtivou émuruéanto pégeot morkoig Ind yoovov xauvévrwv. There seems 
to be no mention of the new stretch of wall built by Manuel at the northern end 
of the land walls, stretching from the Kerkoporta to the neighbourhood of the 
Tower of Anemas. and probably connecting up with the southern extremity of He- 
raclius’ wall; cf. R. Janin, op. cit. 248 - 249, 265-266. This construction must the- 
refore be later than the present speech. 

337. è nôonc ebdatpoviac xtÀ.: The reference is quite general. Manuel carried 
out repairs and decorations both in the Great Palace and in the Palace of Bla- 
chernae. There seems to be no particular reference to the celebrated series of mo- 
saics in the Blachernae palace depicting his own victories; cf. Nik. Ak. 269; Odo of 
Deuil, MPL 185. 1221 B-C; The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. M.N. Adler, 13. 

| 342. tay Zoywr thy nepipéveuar xtÀ.: The reference is to Manuel’s rebuilding 
of the Church of St. Irene tot Ilsoduaroc, which had recently been destroyed by 
fire. Cf. Nik. Ak. 269-270, R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l’empire by- 
zantin, I. 111, Les églises et les monastéres, 111 - 113. 

345. tav pnpldov cvv0écerc: The church was decorated with mosaics. 

348. tov ieodv onxòv: What tombs were in the Church of St. Irene? Is this 
a reference to another work of Manuel’s? 

351. tode xovpiopods tis dy0ndévos xtAÀ.: Two enactments reducing taxation on 
ecclesiastical property are described. One seems to have been of limited geogra- 
phical extent, the other to have extended to the whole territory of the empire. It 
is not easy to identify either enactment with confidence. The first may be the you- 
oößovAAog Aöyos of August 1153 restoring all landed property confiscated from St. 
Sophia and freeing it from tax (J.G.R. III 446 - 449), or the yovoößouikog Aöyos of 
March 1158 guaranteeing possession of their existing lands to all monasteries in Con- 
stantinople and nearby regions and granting them certain fiscal advantages, but at 
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the same time forbidding them to extend their holdings (Kinn. 276). The second 
may possibly refer to the series of enactments of 1144 granting immunity from 
taxation to Snuoouuxoi iegeis—apparently priests enrolled in the cadasters of landed 
estates—throughout the empire; cf. Balsamon on second synod of Nicaea, ch.4 (MPG 
707 - 708). But one would scarcely expect a measure dating back more than twenty 
years to be given such prominence. I am more inclined to suppose that between 1158 
and the date of the speech the provision regarding security of tenure of monastic 
estates and their partial immunity was extended to cover the whole empire. There 
appears to be no other trace of such an enactment. Manuel’s generosity to the 
church, whatever its actuel form, was long remembered: cf. anonymous chroni- 
cle in cod. Oxon. Laud. gr. 27 fol. 129v Mavouñ à vids avtov 6 nOEPVEOYEYVN- 
toc yoovovs AB’, dedédofos, takewdoroc’ 6 TOLOÙTOG ÉXAQIOUTO TV ATÉAELUVY TOI 
iroetouv “Popavias. 

360. tH of rag6d@ TA. : I do not know what this means. 

363. wid wAnyh Toeis xehAntitorras éEeopaiouse : Many such stories were told 
of Manuel. Cf. F. Chalandon, op. cit. 207. 

364. xatà toùc malarods > Axagvavac: Cf. Thue. 1.5. 

366. Hievàc Sivovoa #ai émréllwr > Qoiov; Cf. Hesiod Op. 619ff. The acrony- 
chal setting of the Pleiads occurs in November. 

377. Kiàixwv: The reference is presumably to the campaign of 1158 against 
the Cilician Armenian Kingdom of Thoros. 

378. tay nagıoreiwv neıgdrwv; Probably a reference to the campaign against 
the Cumans of 1148. 

tà Havvovioy etrovv Innaiöwv: On the names given to the Hungarians of 
J. Dark6, Die auf die Ungarn bezügliche Volksnamen bei den Byzantinern, BZ. 21 
(1912) 472 - 487; Gy. Moravcsik, Die archaisierenden Namen der Ungarn in Byzanz, 
B.Z. 30 (1929/30) 247 - 253. All four terms here refer to the Hungarians. 

384. Aaxdy toùs doiotove xTÀ.: The reference might be to any occasion when 
Manuel personally took the field against the Serbians. It cannot be to the single 
combat between Manuel and the Serbian (or Hungarian) Zupan Bakchinos in 1150 
(Cf. Nik. Ak. 127, Kinn. 111 - 112, I. Räcz, Bizanci költemenyek Manuel esäszar 
magyar hadjaratairél 1941, 23 - 24), since the emperor here fights nuunindel tH 
STEATONEIO. 

388. yaveîv aùtoîc tv yy: Cf. Il. 4.182 t6te por yavor edoeia ydov. 

394. 7) mépôaluc to C@ov xtÀ. : This passage seems to bear little similarity to 
any description of a leopard in earlier literature, and is original in general form 
though derivative in detail. The leopard is still indigenous in Asia Minor, where the 
hunt must have taken place. In the literature of Byzantium and the Near East the 
leopard is more often a hunting animal than a quarry. Cf. Digenis Akritas, ed. Ma- 
vrogordato, 3565 oùx size xivac net’ attod 1 maodovs nmodvdoguoc, Luxorius, A.L. 
1. 360, De pardis mansuetis, qui cum canibus venationem faciebant’, Other examples 
from mediaeval literature are cited by J. Aymard, Essai sur les chasses romaines, 
389 n. 2. The animal referred to in these passages is no doubt rather the cheetah 
than the leopard. ; 

395. poitter tv Aopiay: Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 822 poigac à adtoxduou Aopıas 
AGOLUYEVA YULTAV. 

396. émovrdyer xtA.: Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 823 Seuvov éxtontiiviov Euvdayov. 
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400. otéovor xal yaotéoa xtÀ.: Cf. Agathias, A.P. 7.578 tov AUOLOGTÉEVOV KEV- 
toga maodariomv. 

411. tiv Any)v xaiglav : Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1292, 1343. 

421. 6 tho napoınlas Exdng: Cf. Leutsch - Schneidewin, Corpus Paroemio- 
graphorum Graecorum I, 452. 4ff. Zxbîms tov Svov: émi tOv Aöyp pèv dxxitopt- 
vov, Zoya dè équenévov. ’Idbv ydo tus vergöv üvov, Epn (ngdg Extnv magovta) 
Asinvöv tor, d Zxida. “O dì #BSeXsfato neWrov' addic dì nohunoaynovrnoac meoi 
aùtòv Enoveito. 

422. 6 M0og ad0uc ddlavtos : Cf. Leutsch - Schneidewin, op. cit. I, 430. 1ff. Aidov 
Eipeıs : éxi T@v AÖUVATOV Tu zateoydteotar èmiyeroovvt®v Cf. ibid. Il 185. 11, 505. 4ff. 

424. zodc Tüv oixelov Guagrmnäror decpods xtA.: Cf. LXX Sirac. 12.12 un 
Seopevone dic duaotiav, Ev yaQ ua é0ao0%oy, added in certain manuscripts. 

426. eîmev év th ioyds «TA. : Cf. LXX Is. 10. 12 eine yao, év ty] loylı nowjow. 

428. to nodownov xveiov xtA.: Cf. LXX Ps. 10 (11) eddvmnta side TO nOÖ- 
HOÔGHTOV AUTOD. 

\ ioyvoöv xai oxAnoòv xtA. : Cf. LXX Is. 28. 2 ioyvoöv zal ozAngòv 6 Duos xugiov. 

429. 6ijuara avdoòs dAnbivov xt. : Cf. LXX Job 6. 25 GAN og Forme athe. 
dimdivov onnara. 

433. peteveddeto tiv dAmrexiv : Cf. Plut. Lys. 7 Gaov yuo I) Aeovii) pay Epuavet- 
Tor, KQocQamtéoy. Exel tiv GAwaexijv. On the theme of Hungarian untrustwor- 
thiness cf. passages cited by M. Gyni, Magyarorszig és a Magyarsäg a bizänei 
forrdsok tükrében, 42-43. 

434. nio tnd onodıd »rA.; Cf. Callim. ep. 44. 1-2 fot ti tatty voi pù 
Avdvuooy zie Ind th onoölm. 

438. ovvéhaBev dvopiav xti.: Cf. LXX Ps. 7. 14 iSod GSivynoev aduxiav, ouve- 
raBe nôvov, xai Erexev dvopiav. 

439. ünotavooduevog: Cf. Eur. Med. 187-8 toxddos Séoyua Aeatvyg INOTAUV- 
povtat duooiv, and explanations of Scholiast. \ 

440. Adxa: For Aù£= Serbian cf. Regel, Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum 
142-3, 163. 

441. BovueAlov: A variant of the name Bovkıneis (Ptol. Geog. 2.16, Dionys. 
Per. 387, Eustath. ad loc), Bovatvoi (Ps. - Scymn. 404, Scylax 22, Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Bovitvot), etc. Cf. Tomaschek, R.E. 3. 1046. 23-53. The form is no doubt a learned 
etymologising construction; Bouuriu—ash-tree, and the third race of men accord- 
ing to Hesiod Op. 145 sprang èx uelıav. The people lived in antiquity along the 
southern part of the Dalmatian coast, in the twelfth century part of the Serbian 
principality of Dioclea. 

447. xomuvotc aupuooônoic : The sams phrase occurs in Malchus p. 415 Dindorf, 
but there is probably no connection. 

452. äorı with future or future equivalent is common xow but condemned 
by the Atticists, e.g. Phrynichus. 

558. poevòc etginm: Cf. Eustath., Opuse., ed. Tafel, p. 217. 4 Biov eUouroc. 

462. Ziopiov: Clearly the region of Srem, and not, as sometimes, the town 
of Mitrovica or even Zemun. 

463. év quàétate aihoyAbocos xrA.: The Hungarian ethnic element seems to 
have been negligible south of the Drava, though Hungarian sovereignty extended 
to the Sava in the first half of the twelfth century. 
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464. énvyoaçpaic : unoygapı) is the commoner word for ‘tax-assessment’, ‘tax- 
roll’, but &mıyoapn occurs in this sense; cf. L.-S.? s.v. But. we really need an 
adjective or adjectival phrase, which neither éxtyoapaic nor änoyoupais can be. 
Perhaps we should read éavyodous, assuming a sense of ‘entered in tax-roll’. 

yemyoapovpeva ! ‘surveyed for taxation purposes’. Cf. Ioannes Diogenes ap. 
Regel; Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum 311. 4 viv pèv ydo ott tov ”Iotgov meQaim- 
Velo adoav éxeiv@ Tv YHeEav Eyewygodpnoas. 

468. ñ aux dvac: Cf. Cyrilli lexicon, ed. J. A. Cramer, Anecdota graeca Pa- 
risiensia III, 1841, 200.33 GAuxiv dudSa 6 Oeddoyoc éucheoe tov Duudv xai TV 
éxuduutay. I have not traced the passage in Gregory of Nazianzus. 

470. Aéwv peta Elpovg: Cf. Leutsch-Schneidewin, C.P.G. I. 429. 11 A€wv Eipog 
giov: mi TOY quos pèv dvdosiov, ÉTÉQUV sì 1oocdaufavévtov Ewen Bonderay. 

471. Aacioxdpo : v.l. of Clarkianus in Plato, Phaedr. 253e, and in Synesios’ 
citation of the passage; cited as a lemma by Hesychius, Photios, and Suidas. 

473. peta îoysos uti. : Cf. LXX Is. 40. 10 xiguos peta ioyiog foyetar xui Ô 
Boayiov peta wugelac. 

474. goyopévov xti.: Cf. LXX Is. 66. 18 xdyò tà Zoya aùrov al TOV hoyt- 
GOV GVTOAV EXtOTAMAL foyouar cuvayayety adyra tà evn xal The yYAMoous. 

477. eic xéluoua Booßsgov: Cf. N.T. Ep. Petr. 2.22 bc kovoanevn zig xvAL- 
ouòv Booßöoov (v.1. xvAvopa). 

478. éuoddwOn xtA.: Cf. LXX Sirac. 13.1 6 Gatéuevos nloong pokuvÜMoETaL. 

dOoaxos yuur® modi xtÀ.: Cf. LXX Prov. 6. 28 negınarmosı tic Em dviod- 
xv 1uoòc, TOÙG dè nödag où HOTOUXGUOEL ; 

481. àvetaopòs: Not in lexica. 

483. avedua ydo gnor: Cf. LXX Baruch 3. 1 uy) èv otevoic wal vedo dxn- 
Suòv xéxoayev mods of. The variant otsovois is not recorded in Rahlfs’ edition of 
the Septuagint. 

485. covdy0nti nti. : Cf. LXX Soph 2. 1 cuvdagdnis nai cuvdéinte TO ÉDvos 
Tb dnaiSevtov, ned Tod yevéodar buds bc dvdos TAOUNMOQEVOLEVOV. 

488. dvoula yào dvöuov xtA.: Cf. LXX Ezech. 33. 12 dvopia doeßoüg où pi 
zazòon aitoy Ev Ÿ Gv fiuéoa dmooteepm and tig Avonlag adtov. 

491. oùdé tadtny ouvéoyer 6 midos: Cf. Hesiod. Op. 96. 

492. eis poigay dvriudygov xtÀ.: Cf. Michael 6 tov OecoaAovixns ap. Regel, 
Pontes Rerum Byzantinarum 144. 6 thy ouvaıyulav Tolv é0voty TOUToLV sic 
ATaıylav EXAUVOTOMNOUS. 

493. axowoetarg xwddvov; I have not found another example of this figura- 
tive use of axomoeta. 

494. év owoxij xagdiac : Cf. N.T. 11 Cor. 2. 4. 

496. tov dobérvta vnmedétato doxnyov : Cf. p. 179. 

501. tà mooadAıa xtA.: These are presumably open spaces and parade grounds 
in the camp. But nooo ov in Byzantine Greek usually means the forecourt or 
vestibule of a church. 

502. avépoitte tò deüna xtÀ.: For the same image, albeit used somewhat dif- 
ferently, cf. poem (of Theodore Prodromos ?) edited by I. Räcz, Bızdnei költemenyek 
Mdnuel esäszdr magyar hadjdrataird! (Magyar-görög tanulmänyok 16) 1941, 25 - 42, 
11. 149- 150 xai tiv Sophy tod debpatos dveorgepev dniow wi) péowv tiv éripaow 
TOV poßeo@v ixvOy Gov. 
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508. oxowiouara: ‘measures of land’, i.e. the tents occupied a large area. But 
the expression is clumsy, and the text may be corrupt. 

511. ds diaxorij poayuoë : The simile of the bursting dyke or dam seems original. 

515. éfeduodunv uth. : Cf. LKX Cant. 5.3 èfeduodunv tov zır@vd pou, mög év- 
Sugopar adtov ; 

&veniunoa xtÀ.: The imagery is very confused here. aùtòv presumably refers 
to the King of Hungary and not to his yır@v. What the ‘purple gate’ (xAvovdc—xAet- 
ovsc) is I am not at all clear, except that it is some attribute of the emperor. 

532. oixidıov: Apparently ‘domestic establishment, household’, for which I 
cannot find another example. But oixidioc—oixeiog is well attested. 

536. anetao0eicav : dxetatw not in lexica. 

538. dpnoeveto xtÀ.: The sentence is very awkward. I take it to mean: “The 
truce was guaranteed in particular by the King of Bohemia and other potentates of- 
fered as sureties for himself by the King of Hungary; they risked their kingdoms 
and indeed their lives if he countervened the terms of agreement on which the em- 
peror had deigned to receive him’. 

539. r@ Tic Boepias Goyny® : Cf. p. 176. 

540. JTaovdoyns : On the titles given to the ruler of Hungary in Byzantine sources 
of M. Gyöni, op. cit. 62-64, F. Dölger, Ungarn in der byzantinischen Reichspolitik, 


‚Archivum Europae Centro - Orientalis, 8 (1944) 328, n. 31. 


544. oi tic Ilawoviag doxovtes: Does this refer to Stephen III and his heir ap- 
parent, the Byzantine protégé Béla - Alexios? Or to the Hungarian notables in ge- 
neral? Byzantine diplomatic relations with Hungary sometimes involved direct de- 
alings with the notables over the head of the King. Cf. Nik. Ak. 166. 

545. elc oixodou@v xtAÀ. : Cf. LXX, Sirac. 34. 23 eis olxodou@v ai eis xa D mov. 

550. zıweiv toùs nöodas xtÀ.: Cf. LXX Jer. 14.10 nydmnouv zıveiv toùc mödag 
AUTO. 

552. où Ba0syerdor xt. : Cf. LXX Ezech. 3.5 où mods Auöv Patizerrov xai Baor- 
yAwooov ob &EunooterAn mods TOV olxov TOD "Iogamk. (6) oddè odg Aaodg moAkovg 
GAhopovous À GAhoyAdooouc, oddè otIBaoobs TH yAdoon Svtac (V.l. BadvyAwooov). 

553. oei xanvoc TÀ. : Cf. LXX Sap. 5.12 ce xanvoc dirò dvéuov den. 
5.23 ws dadi ap éxAuxpyoer avtovc. 

554. ds zwvevrigiov aig xtÀ. : Cf. LXX Mal. 3.2 rionogeveru o> avg ywvev- 
rnotou xai bc ada Arvvovtmv. Sap. 3.6 dc xguadv Ev yovevtyotm édoxiuacev AÜTOUG. 

558. dotoa ev dà) mooPéBynxe «TA. : Cf. Il. 10, 252-3. 

dotoa Sè di) mooßeßnxe, magdznxev Se mAËWY voé 
tav Sto powwdwv, tovtatm è’ Erı poto Akkeınrar. 

561, av Etownaiwv Aagddvav: To distinguish them from those of Mysia in 
Asia. On Auoôavia, corresponding approximately to Yugoslav Macedonia, cf. Ptol. 
Geog. 3.9.6. The éxagyia Augdaviag is recorded in Hierocles Synecd. 655 with 
three cities. Sxovpropyntedaodtc, Mnoiwv and Où)midva. This information is re- 
peated in Const. Porph. De Them. 56. 

565. avedpa eEovardlortos uth. : Cf. LXX Eccl. 10.4 ëüv aveva ££ovordtovtog 
àvaffi éxi oé, téxov cov pi) GpÜs, 6tt iapa xaranaosı duagtias peyahac. 

567. ündAsıyov bc vepéAny: Cf. LXX Is. 44.22 anmdeupa wg vepéAnv tac dvo- 
piag cov, xal dg yvépov Tv duagtiav 00V. 

568. 6 Boovatoc: Bosnia appears as a Hungarian dependency in the titulature 
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of the King of Hungary in 1103 (Fejer, Codex Diplomaticus Hungaricus II, 39), 
1135 (ibid. 82) and 1138 (ibid. 109). In 1137 King Béla appoints his son Läszlö Duke 
of Bosnia (ibid. 88). In 1155 and 1163 Boritz, Ban of Bosnia, appears as a Hungarian 
vassal (Kinn. 131, Fejer, op. cit. II, 166). The river Drina formed the boundary 
between Bosnia and Serbia (Kinn. 104). = 

569. 6 tawıodyog Ts Havovias vaédg: The Metropolitan Church of Esztergom 
(Gran), in which was kept the Holy Crown of Hungary. 

571. tH of cvvéyorto xoataidrytt : On the implications of the gift of a crown 
by the Byzantine emperor to a foreign monarch cf. F. Délger, Ungarn in der by- 
zantinischen Reichspolitik, Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis 8 (1942) 329 - 332. 
On the political significance of the Hungarian crown in the Middle Ages of P. S. 
Kelleher, The Holy Grown of Hungary, 1951, 19-31. 

572. varırlododwcav : Not in lexica. tuthém is used by Malalas 245. 11="con- 
fiscate’, 

573. Öaonopogeltw to aay: Manuels policy towards Hungary as early as 1161 
was directed partly towards the extraction of tribute. Cf. Nik. Ak. 166 6 dè Paoı- 
heve...xatd voiv AvanoAroug dg... 6X0iM dv tà no@ta xAfog adtés, émeuta N] pa- 
Baoureia "Ponaiwv u£oog long éxetev Saopod. The whole passage in interesting 
in the light of subsequent events. 

581. toic évôexa . .. doynyoic: Apparently eleven Hungarian notables surren- 
dered as hostages. The syntax of this passage is confused, and the text may be 
corrupt. is doynyois...éxdedox6or a second instrumental dative parallel to opoayt- 
ow Gdiantmrotc, or is it a dative absolute, a not infrequent construction in Byzan- 
tine Greek (cf. G. Böhlig, op. cit. 123). 

583. dvexpdydevtov: Not in lexica 

590. poevòc éEérhevoav: Cf. Herod. frg. 3. 155, Suidas s.v. éxahetoavrec— 
Aelian frg. 240. 

291. dc xdlauos Ömoxervpobs : Cf. LXX II Mac. 2. 21. xoaddvas adtòv 6 xd- 
Lapov Ind dvéuov. 

593. of Oañoyiouol cov éveBabdrOncay: Cf. LXX Ps. 91 (92), 5 opödon épa- 
Iivdnoay of drakoyıonoi cov. The variant èvefadvvduoay is introduced, no doubt 
unconsciously, in order to ensure an even number of syllables between the last two 
accented syllables of the sentence. Michael observes this Byzantine practice with 
great strictness. 

595. mods tov ieodv "Iopddyny xataigovta: Cf. p. 177 - 178. 
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a. 


LE DEVELOPPEMENT DE LA GRECE 
ET L'ASSURANCE SOCIALE CONTRE LE CHÔMAGE 


INTRODUCTION 


Le but de cet article est de démontrer, premiérement la liaison étroite 
qui existe entre le développement général d’un pays ou d’une région et 
l’évolution de son assurance sociale et deuxièmement, les progrès réalisés 
dans ce domaine en Gréce. Nous allons examiner ici; un des nombreux 
aspects de l’assurance sociale, celui de l’assurance contre le chömage. Le 
plus souvent il s’agit de la dernière victoire des travailleurs et de la plus 
difficile dans le domaine de l’assurance sociale, parce - que: 

—elle exige des dépenses publiques considérables, 

—elle est beaucoup influencée par les fluctuations de l’activité éco- 
nomique et par conséquent on ne peut pas y faire des prévisions valables, 

—l’assurance contre le chômage nécessite un degré élevé de dévelop- 
pement économique et sociologique pour se persuader de faire face aux 
problèmes de ceux, qui n’offrent rien à l’œuvre de production, pendant un 
certain temps plus ou moins long. 


L’assurance sociale commence à avoir une certaine importance dans 
un pays dès que ce dernier acquiert un certain degré de développement 
considéré comme indispensable. En effet, avant, l’état ne peut pas favo- 
riser les classes ayant besoin d’une aide, parce - que: 


1) Il est bien connu a présent, chez les économistes et chez les so- 
ciologues, qu’a chaque stade de développement économique, l’état favorise 
inconsciemment les classes qui peuvent le plus aider au déclenchement et 
à la poursuite du développement, aux dépens des autres. Or, dans une éco- 
nomie sous - développée, dans laquelle il y a forcément une main d’@uvre 
abondante, l’&tat favorisera par son intervention ou par son abstention 
les entrepreneurs aux dépens des travailleurs. 


2) D’autre part, le revenu national annuel est très bas dans les 
&conomies sous-développées et par conséquent, il ne reste pas de surplus 
pour la satisfaction des besoins de ceux qui, pour l’une raison ou pour une 
autre, ne sont pas productifs. 
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3) En plus, les structures économiques, sociologiques et politiques 
sont telles dans les économies sous-développées, que les travailleurs sont 
dépourvus de toute puissance vis à Vis des employeurs et de l’état. En 
effet, l’organisation syndicale est soit inexistante, soit sans aucune impor- 
tance et le chömage est tellement élevé, que les travailleurs ne discutent 
pas les conditions du travail, qui leur sont pratiquement imposées par les 
employeurs. 


Quand un pays atteint le degré nécessaire de développement, l’état 
commence à prendre conscience de ses devoirs vis à vis des classes pauvres 
et à leur assurer dans tous les cas, un minimum d'existence. Évidemment 
au commencement, les erreurs de politique sont fréquentes sous forme de 
mesures incompatibles entre elles. Peu à peu, les méthodes à suivre se 
perfectionnent et le nombre des bénéficiaires s’élargit. L'augmentation de 
l'importance de l’assurance sociale est surtout die: 

—au fait que le revenu national annuel s’eleve, grace à la poursuite 
du développement et laisse ainsi un surplus pour la satisfaction des besoins 
des personnes improductives, 

—à ce que le chômage diminue et donc, la force contractuelle des 
travailleurs augmente. Le taux du salaire ne se fixe plus unilatéralement 
de la part de l'employeur, mais à la suite d’une discussion. Les travailleurs 
commencent à imposer leurs points de vue au gouvernement et aux emplo- 
yeurs, 

—au fait que l’état dans les pays relativement évolués est influencé de 
plus en plus par les doctrines socialistes et considére son devoir, de faire 
face aux différents problèmes des classes défavorisées. 

Tout le système de l’assurance sociale se base sur une rédistribution 
du revenu national qui vise à rendre plus équitable la répartition. Il n’y a 
pas de doute que toute économie évoluée doit essayer de diminuer le degré 
d’inégalité dans la répartition de son revenu national. Néanmoins, cet 
effort est lié à un certain nombre d’avantages, mais aussi de désavantages. 


a) Avantages d’une rédistribution du revenu national. Nous avons 
des avantages: 

1) économiques. On peut soutenir que la rédistribution du revenu 
pational en faveur des classes pauvres augmente la demande effective, 
étant donné que les bénéficiaires ont une propension plus élevée de con- 
sommer que les contribuables. Ainsi, il y a des chances que l’activité éco- 
nomique s’accélerera et le nouvel équilibre aura lieu à un point plus élevé 
qu'avant. 
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2) sociologiques. Une rédistribution du revenu national est censée 
d’atténuer les injustices dans le domaine de répartition et de diminuer les 
risques de la propagande communiste. 


b) Désavantages d’une redistribution du revenu national. Néanmoins, 
il faut aussi prendre en considération les dangers probables d’une rédistri- 
bution des revenus, si celle-ci dépasse certaines limites. Dans ce cas, il 
est possible d’avoir une diminution de la propension à épargner, à investir 
et à innover, qui finira aux dépens des classes qu’on a voulu favoriser au 
commencement. En effet, si les entrepreneurs considèrent que le poids 
des impôts est devenu extrêmement lourd ils décideront de diminuer leurs 
investissements ou leur épargne. Cela signifiera, dans les deux cas, une 
diminution du volume de l’emploi et un ralentissement de l’activité éco- 
nomique. La diminution du revenu national total, qui va suivre, aggravera 
l’ancienne inégalité de la répartition des revenus, comme le graphique No 
1 cidessous le démontre : ; 


Revenu National 


Graphique No 1. 


—Supposons que le revenu des pauvres est OA et que le revenu des 


riches est AB 
—La ligne BB représente le revenu national qui croît à un taux con- 
stant, ainsi que la ligne Au. 


1. Cité par B. Biet, Théories contemporaines du profit, Thèse, Paris 1954, p. 268. 
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__AA'montre l’accroissement du revenu des pauvres après la redistri- 
bution. Jusqu’au point F, leur niveau de vie sera meilleur qu'auparavant. 
Néanmoins, puisque nous avons supposé que le revenu national croît à un 
taux constant, leur niveau de vie au-delà du point F sera inférieur à celui 
précédent la redistribution, parce-que cette dernière a eu comme résultat 
la diminution du revenu national à un taux égal à CC’. 

Dans un premier titre de cet article, nous allons étudier l’évolution 
de l’assurance sociale contre le chômage en Grèce, du point de vue qua- 
litatif et dans un second titre, du point de vue quantitatif. 


EVOLUTION DE L'ASSURANCE SOCIALE CONTRE 
LE CHÔMAGE DU POINT DE VUE QUALITATIF 


Au moment de la libération de la Grèce du Nord en 1912, toute 
organisation des travaileurs était naturellement inexistante. Pendant les pre- 
mières quinze années, qui ont suivi la libération, le gouvernement a fait la 
guerre et a dû résoudre tout d’abord, le problème angoissant de l’établis- 
sement des 1.500.000 réfugiés environ. Par conséquent le moment n’était 
pas propice pour entreprendre l’organisation de l’assurance sociale. En 
1926, on a créé la Caisse d’assurance des ouvriers de tabac', pour faire 
face aux problèmes de la classe la plus nombreuse des travailleurs de la 
Grèce du Nord. Au début, les mesures de l’assurance sociale concer- 
naient certaines catégories des travailleurs, considérées pour l’une ou 
l’autre raison comme privilégiées et n’avaient pas un caractère général. 
D'ailleurs, ces mesures n’étaient souvent guère satisfaisantes. 


Section I. Conditions nécessaires pour le développement de l'assu- 
rance sosiale. 

Le développement et la généralisation de l’assurance sociale néces- 
sitent la réalisation d’un certain nombre de conditions économiques et 
non économiques. 


Sous-Section I. Conditions économiques. 


1. L’industrialisation. L'organisation ouvrière qui aboutit à l’assu- 
rance sociale étatique, commence généralement avec le développement, dans 
un pays ou dans une région, du secteur industriel. On peut expliquer ce 
phénomène par des raisons multiples : 


1. Connu en Grèce comme T.A.K. 
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—d’abord, le travail dans les usines facilite le contact quotidien des 
ouvriers industriels et les pousse à prendre des mesures pour l’amélioration 
de leur sort. Par contre les ouvriers agricoles n’ont pas tellement l’occasion 
de se réunir et en plus, ils n’ont pas nettement conscience de la différence, 
qui les sépare avec leur patron. 

—ensuite, les ouvriers industriels sont influencés davantage par des 
idées socialistes et essayent de les faire appliquer dans leur cas, 

—d’ailleurs, le chômage touche plus durement les ouvriers industriels 
qu’agricoles pour la simple raison que l’activité des premiers se développe 
dans une économie plutôt monétaire, tandis que l’activité des derniers, 
plutôt dans une économie de troc, 

—enfin, les usines se trouvent généralement dans de grands centres 
et par conséquent, les ouvriers industriels s’exposent à un grand nombre 
de stimulants qui les éveillent, tandis que le contact avec un niveau de vie 
supérieur à leur niveau de vie, les pousse à l’imiter autant que possible. 


La Grèce du Nord ainsi que le pays entier ne font pas exception à 
cette règle. L'assurance sociale suit de près le développement industriel. 
Elle fait son apparition dès que les nouvelles régions hélléniques commen- 


cent peu à peu à s’industrialiser et se propage après la seconde guerre 
mondiale :. 


2. L'existence d’un niveau de vie supportable. 


Comme deuxième condition nécessaire, pour le développement de 
l'assurance sociale nous pouvons citer la réalisation chez les travailleurs 
d’un niveau de vie relativement satisfaisant. En effet, au dessous d’un 
certain niveau d’existence, aucune organisation syndicale n’est possible et 
les grèves et révoltes, qui ont probablement lieu, sont sporadiques. 

Ce manque d’organisation provient ?: 

—de ce qu’au dessous d’un certain niveau d’existence les efforts quo- 
tidiens absorbent toute l’attention de l’individu; 

—de ce que les manoeuvres, qui viennent en premier lieu de la cam- 
pagne, n’ont pas encore suffisamment acquis le sentiment de l’écart qui 
les sépare de leur patron. 


1. Pour plus de détails sur l’évolution industrielle de la Grèce du Nord, voir 
Maria Negreponti - Delivanis : «Le développement de la Grèce du Nord depuis 1912 
jusqu’à nos jours» le chapitre traitant l’industrie, Thessalonigne 1961, en Grec. 

2. J. Marchal et J. Lecaillon, La répartition du revenu national, Paris 1959, 
Tome I, p. 595, 
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La première phase de l’organisation des ouvriers est marquée par le 
syndicalisme de métier. Il s’agit des syndicats, qui réunissent les ouvriers 
d’après leur qualification et qui sont f ermés A tous les autres. Le syndi- 
calisme de métier ne représente pas encore les intéréts de la classe des 
travailleurs dans leur ensemble, mais d’une minorité parmi eux. Les ou- 
vriers non-qualifiés continuent ä ne pas disposer d’une organisation quel- 
conque et leur niveau de vie est encore très bas. Le graphique No 2, qui 
suit montre justement la capacité des ouvriers de s’organiser au fur et à 
mesure que leur niveau de vie s’améliore *. 


À Propension,. 
à L'association 


Peoletaziat Quvwezs qualifiés 


B Taux des salaires 


Graphique No 2. 


AB est la ligne de séparation. La surface OAB représente la non- 
possibilité d’association et la surface ABZ sa possibilité. 

La poursuite du développement économique et surtout de l’industria- 
lisation d’un pays généralise peu à peu l’organisation syndicale, qui, de mé- 
tier, devient de masse ?. Le graphique ci-dessous, représente cette évolution. 

—AB est le niveau critique, au-dessous duquel toute organisation est 
impossible, 


1. J. Marchal et J. Lecaillon, op. cit. p. 596. 
2. J. Marchal et J. Lecaillon, op. cit. p. 248 
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—OAB représente le sous-prolétariat des petites industries, qui est 
mal payé et ne sait pas se défendre. Il représente aussi ceux qui travail- 
lent dans le secteur agricole, 

—ABCD est le syndicat de masse, 

—CDZ est ce qui reste des syndicats de métier. 


Peopeusion 
à l'association 


Sous Peoletaciat 7 
Prolelaciat - Quali Les 


Niveau de vie 


Gruphique No 3. 


L’organisation syndicale est le premier pas vers la prise des mesures 
importantes de l’assurance sociale parce-que celle-ci est en réalité la victoire 
de la lutte des travailleurs, qui favorisera à la fin de compte eux-mémes. 


3. Un surplus du revenu national. 


Cette troisieme condition, indispensable pour le développement de 
l’assurance sociale dans un pays, est la conséquence normale du dévelop- 
pement économique. En effet, il n’est pas possible d’assurer une aide quel- 
conque en faveur des classes défavorisées, dans les économies dans les- 
quelles, la satisfaction des besoins d’existence absorbe la totalité du revenu 
national. D’autre part, même dans le cas dans lequel un surplus existe, il 
faut faire très attention avant de décider à Putiliser pour l'assurance sociale, 


15 


DI 
(99) 
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lato sensu. En effet tout dépend du stade du développement économique 
du pays en question. Etant donné que l’assurance sociale couvre les besoins 
de consommation des classes pauvres, sa propagation peut constituer un 
obstacle au développement, dans le sens qu’elle rendra difficiles les inves- 
tissements nécessaires. Evidemment, on aurait pu soutenir, que la propa- 
gation de l’assurance sociale provoquera une augmentation de la demande 
effective des bénéficiaires, qui facilitera ainsi le progrés. Néanmoins, l’uti- 
lité de cette méthode est assez discutable dans les pays sous - développés, a 
cause surtout de manque de réserves de toute sorte. 


Sous-Section II. Conditions autres qu'économiques. 


Il s’agit surtout des conditions: 

1. Politiques. Des conditions politiques favorables sont absolument 
indispensables au développement d’abord et à la propagation ensuite de 
l’assurance sociale. Ce sont les ouvriers eux-mémes, qui par leur compor- 
tement et leur force contractuelle exigent la prise des mesures favorables 
par l’état, mais c’est le dernier qui décide finalement et qui dispose a la 
rigueur de la possibilité d’un refus. Par conséquent, si on admet que du 
côté des travailleurs, tout ce qui était indiqué a eu lieu, le reste dépend 
uniquement du gouvernement. Celui-ci doit tout d’abord remplir la con- 
dition de stabilité. Ensuite, le gouvernement du pays en question, doit 
suivre une politique plutöt démocratique, visant à la meilleure répartition 
du revenu national et s’interessant tout spécialement aux problèmes des 
classes déshéritées. Enfin, pour que l’établissement et l’évolution de l’as- 
surance sociale soient possibles dans un pays, il n’est pas indiqué que son 
gouvernement soit en train de dresser ou d’appliquer un plan d’indus- 
trialisation lourde dans un temps relativement restreint. 


2. Sociales. Le succés et l’efficacité des mesures de l’assurance so- 
ciale, appliquées pour la première fois dans un pays, dépendent princi- 
palement du nombre des bénéficiaires du commencement. Quand celui-ci 
est élevé, la täche de l’assurance sociale devient dure et la possibilité de 
sa continuation, extrémement difficile. En effet, il s’agit d’une expérience 
nouvelle, qui doit se propager graduellement, en persuadant peu a peu l'état 
et les particuliers de son utilité et de la nécessité de son existence. Par 
conséquent, au commencement, le fardeau imposé par elle ne doit pas étre 
excessif. C’est ainsi qu’on peut expliquer l’organisation des ouvriers par 
métier, au début du développement. Les mesures vont gagner la masse des 
ouvriers, lentement mais sûrement. 
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Section II. L'expérience de la Grèce dans le domaine de l’assu- 
rance sociale contre le chömage. 


Des mesures contre le chömage, ont été prises la première fois chez 
nous, vers 1920, mais leur réalisation s’est faite récemment, soit après la 
seconde guerre mondiale. 


Sous-Section I. L’historique. 

La loi 2112/1920 «concernant le droit de dénoncer le contrat du 
travail» completée par le décret du 16/20 Juillet 1920, prévoyait une inde- 
mnité de la part des employeurs, qui licencient des travailleurs. L’importance 
de cette indemnité, dépendait du temps, pendant lequel, ces derniers étaient 
employés auparavant. Néanmoins, il faut avouer, que malgré l’utilité du 
vote de cette loi, cette dernière n’était pas encore en état de résoudre tous 
les graves problèmes, liés à la question du chômage. Tout d’abord, il est 
bien connu, que dans les pays sous-évolués et même insuffisamment évolués, 
les lois en faveur des travailleurs restent souvent «lettre morte» si leur 
application est confiée aux employeurs. Cela n’est certes pas dû au manque 
de moyens de contrainte, mais tout simplement au fait que dans les pays 
en question, le chômage est tellement important, que la force contractuelle 
des travailleurs est pratiquement inexistante. Ceux-ci préfèrent en général 
accepter n'importe quelles conditions, pourvu qu'ils aient du travail. D’autre 
part une fois chômeurs, ils hésitent d’exiger de leurs anciens employeurs, 
l'application des lois favorables, concernant leur licenciement, par peur 
qu’ils ne trouveront plus aisément du travail ensuite. En plus, nous pouvons 
soutenir, que la prise des mesures contre le chômage, confiées aux employeurs, 
est généralement preuve d’un manque de matirité dans le domaine de 
l'assurance sociale. Il s’agit d’une solution qui va être normalement suivie 
par d’autres plus élaborées. C’était d’ailleurs le cas de la Grèce. En réalité, 
la loi 2000/39 concernant «les mesures contre le chômage» établit le travail 
à tour de rôle, afin de diminuer ainsi les graves conséquences économiques 
et sociologiques du chômage. Il s’agit évidemment d’un effort de rendre 
la répartition du revenu national plus équitable dans la classe des travail- 
leurs elle-même, sans y inclure les autres classes sociales. Cette mesure ne 
peut qu'être provisoire pour la simple raison que: 

—on ne peut pas attendre une amélioration du niveau de vie des 
travailleurs, étant donné que le revenu total de cette classe doit se répartir 
parmi un nombre supérieur de bénéficiaires qu’avant; 

—l’esprit de l’assurance se base sur une rédistribution des revenus 
des riches vers les pauvres. Par conséquent, la solution de rédistribution des 
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revenus parmi les pauvres ne peut, sous aucun pretexte, étre considérée 
comme satisfaisante. 

Cette mesure a été suivie par le décret 424 de 1941. En vertu de 
ce décret, tout employeur était obligé de ne pas licencier les ouvriers, avec 
qui, il avait conclu un contrat valable le 1 Juillet 1941. Le contenu de ce 
décret peut se justifier par les conditions spéciales de cette époque et ne 
peut sürement pas étre considéré comme satisfaisant. 

Néanmoins en réalité, on ne peut pas parler de mesures d’assurance 
sociale contre le chömage, au vrai sens du mot, avant le vote de la loi 
44/1944 et surtout de la loi 118 du 13- 2- 1945. En vertu de cette dernière, 
une «caisse de chômage» a été créée en Grèce; elle est financée par la 
contribution obligatoire des employeurs. L’application de cette loi a été 
étendue graduellement aux salariés des entreprises industrielles, artisanales, 
professionnelles, commerciales et aux employés des sociétés anonymes; en 
ce qui concerne ces derniers, seulement si ils vivent dans les grands centres 
du pays. Les salariés de toutes les autres entreprises, en dehors de celles 
mentionnées ci-dessus, ont été laissés sans aucune protection contre le 
chömage. Cette lacune a été remplie par la loi 1846/1951 concernant 
«l’Assurance Sociale». En vertu de cette loi on a effectué la fusion de la 
Caisse du Chômage avec les Assurances Sociales '. Cela a f inalement géné- 
ralisé l’assurance sociale en Gréce et l’a beaucoup améliorée sous tous les 
points de vue. Quatre ans plus tard, le Ministère du Travail et le Conseil 
d’administration des Assurances Sociales se sont mis d’accord sur la nécéssité 
de créer un organisme qui s’occuperait spécialement des problèmes denl’em- 
ploi et du chômage. Il s’agit de l’Organisme d’Emploi et de 1’ Assurance 
contre le Chémage? créé en vertu du décret loi 2961/1955. Son utilite 
était indiscutable étant donné que les Assurances Sociales avaient une 
compétence beaucoup plus large et par conséquent, il ne leur était pas 
possible de se pencher sur chaque cas spécial et surtout de donner des 
solutions rapides. En réalité, l’Organisme d'Emploi et de l’Assurance contre 
le Chömage est dirigé par les Assurances Sociales. 

De cette façon, nous pouvons dire qur l’assurance sociale en Grèce 
se poursuit, sauf quelques exceptions, par un seul organisme, chose, qui 
sans aucun doute, constitue un avantage particulier. L’explication® de ce 


1. Il s’agit en Grèce de l’Organisme general de l’assurance sociale, connu 
comme I.K.A. 

2. Connu en Grèce comme O.A.A.A. 

3. Étude de quelques problemes des organismes de l’Assurance Sociale, Tome 4, 
Athènes, mars 1959, p. 165 (en grec). 


à 
+ 
à 
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phénomène, doit surtout être recherchée au fait de la difficulté excessive 
d’avoir différentes caisses contre le chômage, de faire face à un chômage 
saisonnier du point de vue matériel, ainsi qu’au manque d’une expériencé 
de la Grèce dans ce domaine. 


Sous - Section II.— Caractéristiques principales de l'assurance 
sociale contre le chômage en Grèce. 


1. Le nombre des bénéficiaires dans l’ensemble de la population active. 


Ce nombre est particulièrement élevé en Grèce comme nous aurons 
occasion de le constater statistiquement, dans le Titre II de cette étude, 
en comparaison avec d’autres pays plus évolués, en comparaison avec le 
pourcentage annuel du revenu national consacré à ce but et en comparaison 
avec l’ensemble de la population active. Ce phénoméne est une preuve: 

—d’un degré de socialisation élevé, puisque l’état prend à sa charge 
un nombre extrêmement élevé de chômeurs, 

—d’un effort pour réaliser une distribution plus équitable des revenus 
à la suite de l’expérience des pays capitalistes évolués, en dépit du fait que 
la Grèce n’a pas encore atteint leur degré de développement. 


2. L'importance de l’aide des allocations du chômage. 


Etant donné que, d’une part, le nombre des bénéficiaires est élevé et 
d’autre part, le revenu national annuel n’est pas encore suffisamment 
élevé ', la conclusion en ce qui concerne l’importance de l’aide aux chö- 
meurs ne peut pas être autre que la suivante: celle-ci est forcément peu 
élevée. On peut se demander, si dans le cas de la Grèce, il aurait été pré- 
férable de restreindre le nombre des bénéficiaires pour augmenter auto- 
matiquement la part de chaque chômeur dans l’ensemble de la somme 
dépensée pour ce but. La réponse est d’autant plus difficile que le sujet 
concerne le grave problème du mode indiqué de la distribution des revenus 
dans les pays insuffisamment évolués. 


3. Discussion sur l'utilité de cette mesure dans le cas de la Grèce. 


Comme nous allons démontrer dans le Titre II, le pourcentage du 
revenu national, qui est consacré chaque année à l’assurance sociale 
contre le chômage, peut être caractérisé comme particulièrement élevé. Il 
n’y a pas de doute que la somme ainsi dépensée couvre un besoin primor- 


1. 300 $ par tête en 1959. 
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dial et fait preuve d’un degré élevé de civilisation et de socialisme. Il 
s’agit à la fin de compte, d’un effort étatique d’organiser la philanthropie 
privée, étant donné que n’importe comment, les chömeurs auraient dü 
couvrir leurs besoins d’existence d’une manière ou d’une autre. Néanmoins, 
du point de vue purement théorique, on aurait peut étre pu objecter qu’on 
se trouve devant un cercle vicieux. En effet l’existence d’un chòmage 
structurel est preuve d’un développement insuffisant du pays, qui ne peut 
sûrement être resolu par un recours à l’emploi à tour de rôle, comme les 
pays voisins de la Grèce essayent de le faire. Par conséquent, ce qui con- 
stituerait une solution radicale au problème serait l’exploitation intensive 
des ressources du pays, qui ne peut évidemment pas avoir lieu sans la 
réalisation d’un programme d’investissements. L’application de ce pro- 
gramme serait sans doute plus facile, si l’état avait à sa disposition la 
somme, qui à présent va à l’assurance sociale contre le chömage. De cette 
facon, le nombre des chömeurs aurait diminué considérablement et il n’y 
aurait plus besoin de dépenser autant en allocations de chômage. Néan- 
moins, ce point de vue de longue période implique forcément une diminution 
de la consommation à l’intérieur du pays, pendant un temps plus ou moins 
long et cela n’est pas compatible avec les principes des économies libres. 


EVOLUTION DE L'ASSURANCE SOCIALE CONTRE 
LE CHOMAGE DU POINT DE VUE QUANTITATIF 


Après avoir étudié ci-dessus les problèmes théoriques de l’assurance 
sociale et l'expérience de la Grèce dans ce domaine, du point de vue quan- 
titatif, nous allons examiner dans ce Titre, certaines données statistiques 
du problème : 


1. Le nombre des bénéficiaires. 


Le nombre des bénéficiaires de l’assurance sociale contre le chômage 
monte à 75% environ de l’ensemble des salariés des villes et de 25,5% 
environ de la population active du pays, étant donné que les 55% sont 
des agriculteurs qui naturellement ne sont pas inclus pour le moment’. 

En ce qui concerne les comparaisons internationales, le tableau suivant 
nous montre que la Grèce se trouve sur un pied d’égalité avec un certain 
nombre des pays, qui néanmoins, sont économiquement plus évolués qu’elle; 


1. Le Parlement a voté une loi en vertu de laquelle, les agriculteurs äges de 
plus de 65 ans, recevront une retraite à partir de 1962. 
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lo %o 

PE, Population de le Nombre des bénéficiaires 

active population | des bénéficiaires dans la 

active population active 
Allemagne Occ. 22.000.000 48,3 11 535.000 52,4 
Autriche 3.347.000 48,3 1.386.000 41,4 
Belgique 3.481.000 40,9 2.075.000 54,9 
États - Unis 60.053.000 39,9 38.200.000 63,6 
Irlande 1.272.000 43 512.000 40,2 
Italie 20.140.000 43,1 3.251.000 16,8 
Japon 36 310.000 43,6 7.197.000 19,8 
Norvège 1.392.000 42,5 740.000 53,8 
Grande Bretagne 2.147.000 45,5 613.000 28,5 
Yougoslavie 7.838.000 46,3 2.034.000 25,9 

Grèce 3.000.000 37,5 625-765.000 20,8 - 25,5 


Source: Etude de quelques problèmes des organismes de l’assurance sociale, Tome 4, 
Athénes 1959 p. 167 (en grec). 


Nous constatons de ce tableau que: 

—l’Italie et le Japon possédent un pourcentage de bénéficiaires dans 
la population active, moins élevé que celui de la Grèce, 

—le chiffre de la Yougoslavie est très peu significatif pour des com- 
paraisons internationales, étant donné qu’on y inclut les artisans et les 
professions libérales, 

—le pourcentage de la Grèce est en réalité beaucoup plus élevé, 
puisque les 55°/, de sa population active s’occupent de l’agriculture. 


2.' La question du financement. 

L’assurance sociale contre le chömage est financée par une contri- 
bution de 1°/, de la rémunération des bénéficiaires payée par eux-mémes 
et de 2°/, de cette méme rémunération, payée par les employeurs. Ces 
pourcentages sont à peu près pareils dans les pays plus évolués que la 
Grèce. En ce qui concerne la charge subie par l’ensemble de l’économie à 
cause de l’assurance sociale contre le chömage, la situation internationale 
se présente comme suit : 
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Allemagne Occ. 52,4 130.000 2.117: 2,4 4,5 
Autriche 41,4 63.200 1.205 2 4,8 
Belgique 54,9 349.800 6.493 1,8 3 
Etats - Unis 63,6 303.300 1.160 : 0,4 0,6 
Irlande 40,2 404,5 17 0,4 1 
Italie 16,8 8.340.000 30.528 0,36 22 
Japon 19,8 5.195.400 | 22.550 0,44 2 
Gréce 20,8 67.200 250 1 0,37 1,7 


Source: Etudes de quelques problèmes des organismes de l'assurance sociale, Tome 4, 
Athènes 1959, p. 185 (en grec). Les données sont de 1953. 

Il ressort de ce tableau que: 

—le pourcentage du revenu national consacré à l’assurance sociale 
contre le chômage n’est pas moins élevé de celui de plusieurs pays suffi- 
samment évolués. Evidemment, la combinaison de ce pourcentage avec 
celui des bénéficiaires dans la population active et le revenu national total 
donne un coefficient bas d’aide aux chômeurs, mais sous les conditions 
générales actuelles il n’y aurait certes pas eu une autre possibilité; 

—le pourcentage des bénéficiaires en Grèce est suffisamment élevé, 
étant donné que dans notre pays, le nombre des agriculteurs, des artisans 
et des professions libres dans la population active est beaucoup plus élevé 
que dans tout autre pays figurant dans ce tableau; 

—le pourcentage nécessaire pour l’assurance sociale contre le chö- 
mage de l’ensemble de la population active n’est pas excessif dans le cas 
de la Grèce. Néanmoins, il faut prendre en considération, que le revenu 
par téte d’habitant n’est pas suffisamment élevé et pour cette raison, la 
charge par habitant est extrêmement lourde (5,3 % de son revenu). 


3. L'importance de l'aide. 

Le tableau suivant réalise une comparaison internationale entre notre 
pays et un certain nombre d’autres pays suffisamment évolués, en ce qui 
concerne l'importance et la durée de l’aide accordée aux chômeurs. Évi- 


1. Y compris les dépenses des bureaux d’emploi. 
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demment, tous ces chiffres ont une valeur relative, puisqu’il n’est pas 
possible d’éliminer les fluctuations saisonnières ou autres sur le chòmage, 
dans les différents pays en question : 


Nous pouvons remarquer sur ce tableau, que: 

—le pourcentage des bénéficiaires qui ont regu une aide en Grece, 
pendant 1957 n’est pas particulièrement élevé, en comparaison avec celui 
des autres pays figurant dans ce tableau et en comparaison avec l’indice 
de chômage. L’explication de ce phénomène peut être : soit le fait que parmi 
les travailleurs organisés le pourcentage du chômage est moins élevé que 
chez les ouvriers isolés; soit le fait, qu’un certain nombre de chômeurs 
pendant 1957 ne remplissait pas les conditions nécessaires pour l’obten- 
tion des allocations de chômage; 

— par contre la durée moyenne de l’aide en Grèce est relativement 
élevée, en comparaison avec,les autres pays, pendant 1957. Sans perdre de 
vue les risques dûs au fait que nous nous basons sur les résultats d’une 
seule année, nous pouvons constater que cela est la preuve d’une certaine 
viscosité du facteur «travail» qui ne trouve pas aisément un nouvel emploi; 

— l’importance de l’aide est relativement peu élevée, si on prend en 
considération la durée moyenne pendant laquelle elle est accordée (co- 
lonnes 7 et 10). 


En terminant cet article nous pouvons conclure que: 

1) L'évolution de l’assurance sociale d’un pays est fonction du degré 
de son développement économique et de son industrialisation. Néanmoins 
nous pouvons noter, à la suite de l’étude faite ci-dessus, que la Grèce a 
développé l’assurance sociale contre le chômage plus que le degré de son 
développement aurait pu justifier. 

2) La Grèce a procédé à une répartition plus équitable des revenus 
sans néanmoins modifier ses principes de base et son idéologie. Elle a 
appliqué les idées socialistes dans ce domaine, tout en continuant à com- 
pter parmi les nations libres du monde. 

3) La Grèce a très tôt pris conscience de ses devoirs envers les classes 
pauvres, mais néanmoins, elle a su faire face à leurs besoins, sans avoir recours 
au procédé facile de la détérioration du niveau de vie à l’intérieur du pays. 

4) Enfin, toutes les mesures de l’assurance sociale contre le chômage, 
se sont évidemment propagées à travers la Grèce du Nord, dans laquelle. 
le nombre des travailleurs syndiqués augmente constamment. 
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DAS ISLAMISCHE RECHT UND DIE 
INVESTITUR DES GENNADIOS SCHOLARIOS (1454)* 


In der Literatur, die sich mit der Geschichte der orthodoxen Kirche 
während der Türkenherrschaft befasst, findet sich kaum eine klare und 
grundsätzliche Erörterung des Rechsstatus dieser Kirche im Osmanischen 
Reich während der ersten Jahrhunderte nach der Eroberung Konstanti- 
nopels. Die Klärung dieses Problems würde ja schliesslich auch eine Antwort 
auf die Frage geben, warum das ökumenische Patriarchat überhaupt eine 
so bedeutsame Rolle in der Geschichte der Balkanchristen, aber auch in 
der Orientpolitik der europäischen Mächte in dem genannten Zeitraum 
spielen konnte. 

Jedesmal, wenn in den ersten Jahrhunderten der Türkenherrschaft dem 
Status des ökumenischen Patriarchats eine Gefahr drohte, berief sich die 
Kirche auf die Investitur Gennadios Scholarios’ durch Mehmed II. und die 
Privilegien, die der Sultan dem Patriarchat bei dieser Gelegenheit erteilt 
haben soll. Da sich also in der Folgezeit die Argumentation der Kirche 
auf dieses Ereignis stützt, muss die Untersuchung des Status des ökume- 
nischen Patriarchats im osmanischen Staatsverband an diesem Punkte 
einsetzen. 

Im Folgenden soll nun der Versuch unternommen werden, zunächst 
kurz die vorgeformten Denkmodelle des islamischen Rechts über die Stel- 
lung der Nichtmuslime in einem muslimischen Staatswesen darzustellen und 
dann die konkrete historische Situation zu beleuchten, in der die Investitur 
des ersten Patriarchen nach dem Fall Konstantinopels erfolgte. Dann wird 
es möglich sein, das individuell differenzierte Denken Mehmeds von dem 
Hintergrund der historischen Situation und der überkommenen Denkschemata 
abzuheben und zu zeigen, wie der Sultan durch kühne, formalrechtlich 
fragwürdige Entscheidungen mit den Anforderungen, die sich nach der 
Eroberung Konstantinopels und grosser Gebiete mit orthodoxer Bevölke- 
rung ergaben, fertig zu werden versuchte. Im Anschluss daran werden die 


* Die vorliegende Arbeit wurde von Herrn Prof. Dr. A.E. Vakalopoulos (Univ. 
Thessaloniki) angeregt. Ihm sei an dieser Stelle für Rat und Hilfe bei der Ausar- 
beitung des Themas herzlich gedankt. 
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Fälle untersucht, in denen Nachfolger Mehmeds die Rechtsgültigkeit seiner 
Entscheidungen anzweifelten und das ökumenische Patriarchat mit Unter- 
stützung der Türken selbst seine Privilegien von neuem sichern musste. Die 
umfassende Berücksichtigung des islamischen Rechts in der für das Osma- 
nische Reich gültigen Ausprägung der hanafitischen Schule ist schon deshalb 
unerlässlich, weil die formale und inhaltliche Echtheit wichtiger einschlä- 
giger Quellen bezweifelt wird; gerade die Untersuchung der rechtlichen und 
historischen Voraussetzungen der Investitur muss hier die bloss philolo- 
gische Textanalyse ergänzen, die bisher nur zu dem Ergebnis geführt hat, 
dass die (ausserhalb ihres historischen Zusammenhangs betrachteten) Quellen 
kein eindeutiges Urteil über ihre inhaltliche Echtheit zulassen. 


A) Die Bestimmungen des islamischen Rechts über die Behandlung 
der Nichtmuslime. 


Der islamische Staat ist treffend als «Religionsstaat» bezeichnet 
worden, dessen Rechtssubjekte sich einfach ein den göttlichen Willen ergä- 
ben und dessen «Heiliges Recht» (Sara) im Grunde die Erfüllung religiöser 
Gebote bezwecke '. Die wichtigste Rechtsquelle (usul al-fikh) ist der Koran, 
an den sich eine reiche Tradition von Berichten über Worte und Taten des 
Propheten Mohammed und seiner einflussreichsten Schüler und Anhänger 
knüpft (hadit ) ?. Reichen diese beiden Rechtsquellen zur Beurteilung eines 
Rechtsstoffes nicht aus, wird die Entscheidung der mit der Rechtsprechung 
jeweils befugten Instanzen durch Analogieschluss (kijäs) oder den soge- 
nannten «Konsens» (i$ma‘) gefällt, demzufolge die Gemeinde der gläubi- 
gen Mohammedaner niemals in einem Irrtum übereinstimmen könne und 
daher einstimmige Auslegungen des Korans und der Tradition durch Kalifen, 
Schüler Mohammeds und spätere Rechtsgelehrte rechtsgültig seien. 


1. Kruse, Hans, Die Begründung der islamischen Völkerrechtslehre. Muham- 
mad a&-Saibänı— «Hugo Grotius der Moslimen». In: Saeculum V (1954), 222. Über 
den Islam als Pflichtenlehre vgl. auch Snouck Hurgronje, C., Mohammedaansch Recht 
en Rechtwetenschap. Opmerkingen naar aanleiding van twee onlangs verschenen 
broschurs. In: Ders., Verspreide Geschriften. Deel IL: Geschriften betreffende het 
Mohammedaansche Recht. Bonn, Leipzig 1923, 237 ff.; Ders., De fiqh en de verge- 
lijkende rechtwetenschap. Ebenda, 255 fa 

2. Uber die hadit vgl. Muhammad Al Maulänä, The Religion of Islam. A 
comprehensive discussion of the sources, principles and practises of Islam. Lahore 
21950, 37, 46 f., 58-95; Snouck Hurgronje, Le droit musulman. Ebenda, 291 f. 

3, Bergsträsser, Gotthelf, Grundzüge des islamischen Rechts. Bearb. und 
hrsg. v. J. Schacht. Berlin, Leipzig 1935, 13. (Lehrbücher des Seminars für orien- 
talische Sprachen zu Berlin, XXXV); Kruse, Völkerrechtslehre, 223; Ducati, Bruno, 
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Diese Identität der Glaubens- und Rechtsquellen ‘ hat nun zur Folge, 
dass die Anweisungen des Propheten über die religiösen, moralischen und 
sozialen Pflichten, mithin das gesamte islamische Recht nicht für alle Un- 
tertanen eines muslimischen Staates in gleicher Weise gelten, sondern sich 
nur an die gläubigen Mohammedaner richten *. Kommt der Muslim mit 
Andersgläubigen, die durch die mohammedanische religiöse Pflichtenlehre 
nicht gebunden sind, in Berührung, so hat er sich in diesem Fall an beson- 
dere Vorchriften des Korans zu halten. 

Diese beruhen auf der Einteilung der Welt in bereits erobertes Gebiet 
(där ül-islam) und noch nicht eroberte Länder (dar ül-harb), gegen die bis 
zur Unterwerfung ein «Heiliger Krieg» (gihad) gefiihrt werden muss *, der 
nur in besonderen Fallen, wenn es das vitale Interesse der muslimischen Ge- 
meinschaft erheischt, durch befristete Waff enstillstande unterbrochen werden 


Rationalismus und Tradition im mohammedanischen Recht. Die am meisten juri- 
dische der muslimischen Rechtsschulen. In: Islamica III (Leipzig 1927), 216 ff.; 
d’Emilia, Antonio, Il diritto musulmano comparato con il bizantino dal punto di 
vista della tipologia del diritto. In: Studia Islamica IV (Paris 1955), 65 f.; Hammer - 
Purgstall, Josef, Des osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung. Wien 1815, I, 4; Mu- 
hammad'Ali Maulana, Islam, 106 - 109; Snouck Hurgronje, Droit musulman, 298 ff. 
u. passim; Juynboll, Theodor William, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes nach 
der Lehre der Sch@fi‘itischen Schule, nebst einer allgemeinen Einleitung. Leiden, 
Leipzig 1910, 2 - 65. 

4. Vgl. Bergsträsser, Grundzüge, 3,9% 

5, Bergsträsser, Grundzüge, 42; Jomier, Jacque, Bible et Coran. Paris 1958, 128. 

6. Hartmann, Richard, Islam und Rationalismus. In : Abhandlungen der Deut- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Jg. 1945/46. Phil.-hist. Klasse, V. 
Berlin 1948, 12. Der «Heilige Krieg» wird an folgenden Stellen des Korans geboten: 
Sura II, 192, 194; IV, 85; VIII, 13 - 20, 40, 61, 66 f.; IX, 1 ff., 29, 39, 41; XLVII, 5 ff. 
Benützt wurde folgende Ausgabe: Der Heilige Qur-an. Hrsg. v. d. Ahmadiyya - Mis- 
sion des Islams Zürich und Hamburg. Wiesbaden 1954. Über den «Heiligen Krieg» 
vgl. auch Haneberg, Das muslimische Kriegsrecht. In: Abhandlungen der Königlich 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch - philologische Classe XII, FA 
S. 217-295; Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 162-180; Kruse, Völkerrechts- 
lehre, 223 f.; Juynboll, Handbuch, 336-344. Die Ausführungen Muhammads "Ali 
Maulana, 545 ff., über den «Heiligen Krieg» sind für die Proselytenwerbung zuge- 
schnitten und wissenschaftlich wertlos. Der Verf. bestreitet, dass es einen «Heiligen 
Krieg» im Sinne einer gewaltsamen Ausbreitung - des muslimischen Herrschaftsge- 
bietes gegeben habe und möchte alle einschlägigen Karanstellen als Billigung allein 
des Defensivkrieges («to preserve their national existence» : 558) interpretieren. Ab- 
gesehen davon, dass diese Behauptung den historischen Fakten glatt widerspricht, 
lässt sich diese Theorie auch rein vom islamischen Recht her nicht halten. Tyan, 
Emile, Institutions du droit public musulman. I, Paris 1954, 125 f. zeigt an Hand 
der Quellen, dass nach einer Periode, in der nur Verteidigungskriege erlaubt waren, 
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darf ’. Trotz aller zum Kriege gegen die «Ungläubigen» anfeuernder Worte 
des Propheten fehlen doch nicht Weisungen über eine ehrenhafte und 
rechtmässige Eröffnung der Feindseligkeiten und die Kriegführung über- 
haupt. Bevor Muslime Andersgläubige mit Krieg überziehen, müssen sie 
diese einladen, entweder den Islam anzunehmen, oder, sofern sie sich zu 
einer monotheistischen Religion bekennen und eine heilige Schrift besitzen 
(«Schriftbesitzer», ahl al-kitäb, sind z. B. Christen und Juden)?, sich frei- 
willig gegen bestimmte Sicherheitsgarantien als Schutzbefohlene unter die 
Herrschaft der Muslime zu stellen '®. Im letzteren Fall sollen ihnen die 


die muslimische Tradition forderte, «provoquer elle-méme la guerre contre les in- 
fideles» (126). Auch der Prophet selbst hatte der hadıt zufolge geäussert, «qu’il a 
recu de Dieu l’ordre d’engager la lutte armée contre les infidèles jusqu’à ce qu’ils 
confessent l’Islam...» : ebenda, 125. 

7. Die Erlaubnis, Waffenstillstand zu schliessen, enthält die S. VIII, 62. Vgl. 
auch Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 164. Dass ein solches Abkommen zeitlich 
begrenzt ist, ergibt sich aus S. IX, 4f., 7ff.; vgl. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 251, 254.; 
Kruse, Völkerrechtslehre, 223 f. 

8. Muammad’Alı Maulana, Islam, 584 - 591. 

9. Hartmann, Islam und Rationalismus, 12. Da der jüdische und der christ- 
liche Glaube von den Muslimen als Vorstufe des Islam betrachtet wird, geniessen 
Juden und Christen gegenüber den Heiden eine bevorzugte Stellung im islamischen 
Staat, vgl. Heffening, Willi, Das islamische Fremdenrecht bis zu den islamisch - 
fränkischen Staatsverträgen. Eine rechtshistorische Studie zum Fiqh. Hannover 1925, 
44 (=Beiträge zum Rechts- und Wirtschaftsleben des islamischen Orients, hrsg. v. 
W. Heffening, I); Bowen, H., Gibb, H. A. R., Islamic Society and the West. II, 
London 1950, 207 f. Uber die Stellung der Magier, Sabier und Samaritaner vgl. 
Trilton, A. S., The Caliphs and their Non - Muslim Subjects. A critical Study of 
the Covenant of ‘Umar. Oxf. Univ. Press, London, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 1930, 
bes. 5, 89 ff. 

10. Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 163; Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 241. 
Die Muslime sind angewiesen, bestimmte Regeln der Kriegführung zu beobachten 
(Verbot der Tötung von Frauen, Kindern, Greisen, Irren und Unterhändlern, der 
Vergiftung des Trinkwassers usw.): ebenda, 242; Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfas- 
sung I, 164. Diese einschränkenden Bestimmungen und das Vorhandensein eines 
muslimischen Kriegsrechts überhaupt erklären sich daraus, dass der Krieg gegen 
Andersgläubige als eine Art rituelle Handlung auch einem gewissen, in der Religion 
selbst verwurzelten Zeremoniell unterlag: Kruse, Völkerrechtslehre, 230. Haneberg, 
Kriegsrecht 225 ff. weist nach, welch breiten Raum die Theorie der Kriegführung 
in der islamischen Rechtsliteratur einnimmt, vgl. Juynboll, Handbuch, 340. Über die 
Schutzherrschaft der Muslime über Christen und Juden vgl. ebenda, 349 ff. Die 
Rechtsstellung der Christen im islamischen Staat ist völlig missverstanden bei Yper, 
Ernst, Die Raja - Bevölkerung in der Türkei. München 1909, 5 ff. (=Schriften des 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Vereins der Universität München, IV). 
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muslimischen Herren einen Halbbürgerstatus ( dimma ) zuerkennen '' : Durch 
die Entrichtung der Kopf- und Grundsteuer '» entgeht der Schutzbefohlene 
dem Tod und der formellen Sklaverei, behält sein bewegliches Eigentum '*, 
und es ist ihm gestattet, seine Religion auszuüben '*. 

Allerdings unterliegen diese Rechte bestimmten Beschränkungen ". 


11. Abgesehen davon kann auch ein einzelner Muslim auf Grund der S. IX, 6 
einem einzelnen Andersgläubigen eine Sicherheitserklärung (aman) abgeben, die dann 
für alle Muslime verbindlich ist, aber immer nur einzelnen Personen erteilt werden 
kann: Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 226, 252; Heffening, Fremdenrecht, 9-86, bes. 17, 
112 f. Das Recht der Amänerteilung hatte Mohammed im § 15 der Gemeindeordnung 
für Medina kodifiziert: ebenda, 18. Der aman verpflichtet zur Enthaltung von Tö- 
tung und Beraubung des Betreffenden; ob er auch positiven Schutz gewährt, ist 
strittig: ebenda, 38. Zur Geschichte und Theorie des aman vgl. auch Tyan, Insti- 
tutions. I, 426-29. Unklar dagegen die Ausführungen bei Scheel, Helmuth, Die 
staatsrechtliche Stellung des ökumenischen Kirchenfürsten in der alten Türkei. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der türkischen Verfassung und Verwaltung. Berlin 1943, 7 
(Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jg. 1942, Phil. - 
hist. KI., IX), der den amän mit dem auf S. IX, 29 beruhenden dimma - Status 
vermengt. Auch ”Auavrog, Kavotaytivoc, Ot meovopraxol Corcuoi TOV LOVGOVAUG- 
vıou bso tHV Xerotiavay. In: "EiAnvyıra IX, (Athen 1936), 117 f. glaubt irrtümlich, 
dass sich die unten noch zu behandelnden Rechte der dimmi aus der Tradition des 
amän ergäben. Die klare Unterscheidung hat Kruse, Völkerrechtslehre, 230 f. he- 
rausgearbeitet; vgl. auch Heffening, 9 ff. Die in der Literatur allgemein übliche 
Bezeichnung der christlichen Untertanen muslimischer Staaten als ra‘ay@ ist nicht 
ganz korrekt, da sich dieser Terminus auf alle kopfsteuerpflichtigen Untertanen be- 
zieht: Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 181 f. Die schutzbefohlenen Christen 
sind besser als dimmi zu bezeichnen: Scheel, Staatsrechtliche Stellung, 8, Anm. 2; 
Bowen, Gibb, Islamic Society II, 252 f. 

12. Die Steuerpflichtigkeit der dimmi stützt sich auf die S. IX, 29. Die Be- 
zeichnungen für die Kopfsteuer (cizya) und die Grundsteuer (harac) waren ursprüng- 
lich Synonyme: Bergsträsser, Grundzüge, 44; Juynboll, Handbuch, 345; Bowen, 
‚Gibb, Islamic Society II, 252, Anm. 3. Die Unterscheidung beider Begriffe ist also 
jünger als der Koran. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 263 meint, dass die Grundsteuer zwar 
nicht ausdrücklich vom Koran vorgeschrieben, aber schon seit «frühesten Zeiten» (?) 
eingehoben worden sei. So auch Juynboll, Handbuch, 346. Vgl. dazu Tritton, Non - 
Muslim Subjects, 127 ff., 197 ff. Über die Besteuerung der dimmi vgl. auch Ham- 
mer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 166, 176 f.; ’ Ehevdeoıdöng, N. II., To. xoovönıa 
tov Oixovpevixod Marogragyeiov und iotogixiy, Donsxeutix iv, TOAUTUXHV, VORLATNY 
Exowpiv xovvoueva, xd  xat’ aùtà moduTixT) eat vow web PONGHEVTIMI] XATÉOTUOLS 
tov év Tovoxia Xovotiavov. Smyrna 1909, 49, 60 f.; Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 232. 

13. ”EAevdeoidöns, Meovoura, 60 f.; Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung, I 
168. Vgl. IavratdnovAos, Nix. I., Twa neol tig évvoiag tOv «moovopiov» éxi Tovo- 
xoxoatiac. In: ’Aoystov iSiwtixod Sizatov, I (Athen 1943), 453. 

14. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 258 f. 

15. Uber die Entwicklung und Herausbildung dieser Vorschriften und deren 
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Hinsichtlich der Religionsausübung darf der Schutzbefohlene (dimmi) die 
Muslime nicht mit auffälligen kultischen Handlungen belästigen, unter 
ihnen keine Proselyten werben, den Koran, den Propheten und den Islam 
nicht schmähen und keine Ehe mit einer muslimischen Frau eingehen '*. 
Darüberhinaus hat die islamische Rechtstradition, besonders der hanaf iti- 
schen Schule, noch zahlreiche weitere Bestimmungen entwickelt, deren Ver- 
letzung zwar strenge Strafen, aber nicht den Verlust des Schutzrechtes nach 
sich zieht. Dazu gehören Vorschriften über besondere Kleidung, die den 
dimmi weithin sichtbar vom Muslim unterscheiden soll ‘’, weiterhin das 
Verbot, höhere Häuser als die Muslime zu bauen ‘?, Kirchenglocken zu 
läuten *, in der Öffentlichkeit Kreuze zu tragen, laute Trauerfeierlichkeiten 
zu veranstalten, Waffen zu besitzen und Pferde zu reiten *. Auch ist es 
Juden und Christen untersagt, neue Gotteshäuser zu errichten ®!. Selbst- 


uneinheitliche Anwendung schon unter den Kaliphen vgl. Tritton, Non - Muslim 
Subjects. 

16. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 258 f.; Bowen, Gibb, Islamic Society II, 208; Berg- 
strässer, Grundzüge, 44. 

17. Haneberg, ebenda; Bergsträsser, ebenda; Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsver- 
fassung I, 184, 441 f.; Juynboll, 352, bes. Anm. 5; Bowen, Gibb, Islamic Society, 
ebenda; Tritton, Non - Muslim Subjects, 115 - 126. 

18. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 259; Juynboll, Handbuch, 353; Tritton, Non - Mus- 
lim Subjects, 6 u. passim. 

19. Beziehungsweise den naküs zu schlagen. Vgl. dazu das interessante Zitat 
bei Chew, Samuel Cl., The Crescent and the Rose. Islam and England during the 
Renaissance. New York 1937, 196, wonach der Kaliph Omar geäussert haben soll: 
«I heard the apostle of God say, there is a devil with every bell.» Demzufolge 
würde das Verbot des Läutens der Kirchenglocken als ein von Omar bezeugter Aus- 
spruch Mohammeds zur Tradition (hadıt) gehören. Nach Hammer - Purgstall, Staats- 
verfassung I, 184 durften nach Omars Anweisung die Christen auch in ihren Häusern 
«nicht stark und laut, sondern nur gemässigt läuten», wobei Hammer nicht näher 
ausführt, aus welchem Anlass damals in Privathäusern überhaupt geläutet wurde. Vel. 
dazu die wichtigen Untersuchungen bei Tritton, Non - Muslim Subjects, 37 ff., 100 ff. 

20. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 259; Juynboll, Handbuch, 358; ”Auarrog, “Ogt- 
ouot, 111. 

21. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 260; Bergstrdsser, Grundziige, 44. Der Besitz und 
die Ausbesserung bereits bestehender Gotteshäuser war dagegen im Allgemeinen 
gestattet (von jenen Fällen abgesehen, die im vierten Kapitel dieses Aufsatzes 
angeführt werden) : Kovıödeng, "Enirouog EXXANOLAOTLAI LOTOQLG TIC “Erradog (49/50 - 
1938). In: Ooyoxevrıxn xat Xototravixi] “Eyxuxronaidera III (1938), 317 f.; Bowen, 
Gibb, Islamic Society II, 208. Jedoch hinderte dies die Türken nicht, zahlreiche 
Kirchen in Moscheen zu verwandeln. Diese Rechtsbeugungen konnten im Osmani- 
schen Reich von den kadılar nicht verhindert werden, da diese sich weder praktisch 
noch juridisch dem Einfluss der Regierungen zu entziehen vermochten. Der Sultan 
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verständlich kommen die dimmi auch nicht in Genuss der Vorrechte, die 
ausschliesslich und ausdriicklich den Muslimen vorbehalten sind, wie bei- 
spielsweise die Ereilung von Sicherheitserklärungen (amän) an andere Nicht- 
muslime *?, die Teilnahme an islamischen religiösen Kulthandlungen **, die 
Beanspruchung eines Teils der Kriegsbeute ** und der Besitz von Sklaven *. 

Im Grossen und Ganzen lässt sich sagen, dass trotz der vielfältigen 
Einschränkungen das islamische Recht gegenüber Andersgläubigen eine ge- 
wisse Toleranz übt, eine Feststellung, die durch das im Koran enthaltene 
ausdrückliche Verbot der gewaltsamen Bekehrung ** besonderes Gewicht 
erhält. Es muss an dieser Stelle auch daraufhin gewiesen werden, dass 
wenigstens während der ersten Jahrhunderte der Türkenherrschaft auf dem 
Balkan die religiöse Toleranz im Abendland im Allgemeinen weit geringer 
war. Sicher verdankt der Islam sein rasches Vordringen u.a. auch seiner 
massvollen Haltung gegenüber den Unterworfenen und seinem Abstehen 
von übertriebenen Forderungen *. Darin drückt sich die Absicht der Mu- 
slime aus, die unterworfene Bevölkerung als Arbeiter, Bauern und Steuer- 
zahler für den Lebensunterhalt des kriegführenden Herrenvolkes sorgen zu 
lassen 2*, während der zum Islam Bekehrte schon durch die mit der Kon- 


> 


version verbundene Befreiung von der Kopfsteuer keine einträgliche Ein- 


setzte die kadılar ein und ab und war ausserdem im Besitze der Machtmittel, deren 
die kadılar zur Vollstreckung ihrer Urteile bedurften : Bergsträsser, Grundzüge, 15. 
Auch juridisch war der kadı nicht unabhängig: Der Sultan als Vollstrecker des 
heiligen Gesetzes delegierte ihm die richterliche Macht: Hammer - Purgstall, 
Staatsverfassung I, 32; Juynboll, Handbuch, 309 - 321. So erklärt sich auch die wech- 
selnde Haltung der türkischen Regierungen in der Frage des Kirchenbaues und 
-besitzes. 

22. Solche Zusagen sind nichtig, weil ein Nichtmuslim keine die Gesamtheit 
der Muslime bindende Verpflichtung eingehen kann: Heffening, Fremdenrecht; 23 f.; 
Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 165. 

23. Auf Grund der S. IX, 28. Dazu gehört auch das auf Omar zurückgehende 
Verbot, dass Christeneltern ihre Kinder den Koran lehren und sich des Arabi- 
schen bedienen : Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassuug I, 184. 

24. Der Koran wendet sich mit der Aufforderung, von der Kriegsbeute zu 
leben, nur an die gläubigen Muslime: S. VIII, 42, 70. Vgl. dazu Bergsträsser, 
Grundzüge, 44; Juynboll, Handbuch, 341. 

25. Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 185. 

26. S. II, 257: «Es soll kein Zwang sein im Glauben». ”EAevdeoıdöng, IIo0- 
youta, 47, zitiert irrig S. II, 42 (S. 47). 

27. Bergsträsser, Grundzüge, 43. 

28. Schumpeter, Joseph A., Zur Soziologie der Imperialismen. Neuabdruck 
in: ders., Aufsätze zur Soziologie, Tübingen 1953, 101; ”Auavros, “Oguopoi, 163. 
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kommensquelle mehr abgegeben hätte?®. Zwar muss von vornherein fest- 
gestellt werden, dass namentlich die Geschichte des Osmanischen, Reiches 
genügend Beispiele für eine oft breitere, oft schmälere Kluft zwischen der 
islamischen Rechtstheorie und der osmanischen Rechtspraæis bietet °°, aber 
dies entkräftet nicht den Hinweis auf die rechtlichen Sicherungen und Ga- 


rantien, die der Islam der unterworfenen christlichen und jüdischen Bevöl- 
kerung bot ‘:. 


B) Die Angaben des «Chronicon maius» über die Investitur Gen- 
nadios Schalarios’. 


Aus den oben dargelegten Vorschriften des Korans und der Rechts- 
tradition über die Behandlung der Christen und Juden lassen sich noch 
keine Anhaltspunkte für deren praktische: Durchführung gewinnen. Als 
nach der Eroberung von Byzanz und grosser Teile des oströmischen Reiches 
sowie bulgarischer und serbischer Gebiete etliche Millionen Christen unter 
die Herrschaft des Sultans gerieten, musste eine über den Koran und die 
Tradition hinausgehende, detaillierte Gesetzgebung entfaltet werden, um 
die Beherrschung einer so grossen Zahl von Andersgläubigen überhaupt zu 
ermöglichen *?. Dies zeigt besonders anschaulich die Einsetzung des ersten 
Patriarchen von Konstantinopel nach dem Fall der Stadt durch Mehmed II. 


29. Haneberg, Kriegsrecht, 262 f., ’EAevdegidöng, Moovopua, 61. 

30. So weist Koviödens, “Iotooia, 318 mit Recht daraufhin, dass die Entrich- 
tung der Kopfsteuer die Christen im Osmanischen Reich nicht immer vor Über- 
griffen lokaler Instanzen und des türkischen «Pöbels» bewahrt habe. Vgl. dazu auch 
seine weiteren Ausführungen, 319 f. Vgl. auch “Apavtos, ‘Oguopot, 118. 

31. Diesen Zusammenhang durchschaut ”Auavros, “Oguopot, 113, nicht richtig, 
wenn er sagt, die mohammedanischen Herrscher hätten die Christen zuweilen ver- 
folgt, zuweilen beschützt. Das Schutzverhältnis war rechtlich von vornherein durch 
den Koran gegeben. Bei Übertretungen seitens der Herrscher handelt es sich um 
rechtswidrige Willkürakte, die nicht zu der Folgerung berechtigen, es sei dem Be- 
lieben eines jeden Herrschers anheimgestellt gewesen, die Christen entweder zu 
verfolgen oder unter seinen Schutz zu nehmen. Vgl. dazu auch Spuler, Bertold, Die 
Gegenwartslage der Ostkirchen in ihrer völkischen und staatlichen Umwelt. Wies- 
baden 1948, 99 (=Bücher des Wissens, VI). 

32. Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 1 trennt zwar die religiöse Ge- 
setzgebung von der politischen und kommt zu dem Schluss, dass in allen islamischen 
Staaten eine «doppelte Gesetzgebung» bestehe, muss aber andererseits zugeben, dass 
«das besondere Staatsrecht eines islamitischen Staates... natürlicher Weise mit den 
durch das allgemeine Recht des Islams geheiligten Grundsätzen und Verordungen in 
keinem Widerspruche stehen, sondern dieselben nur ergänzen, und auf die be- 
sonderen Erfordernisse des Staates anwenden darf.» : Ebenda, 2 (Sperrung von 
mir); vgl. auch ebenda, 29. Über die Notwendigkeit gesetzgeberischer Tätigkeit isla- 
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Als wichtigste Quelle für die Investitur Gennadios’ liegt das Chro- 
nicon des byzantinischen Staatsmannes und Historiographen Georgios 
Phrantzes® vor. Da uns dessen Geschichtswerk in zwei stark voneinander 
abweichenden Fassungen — einer kürzeren (Chronicon minus)?‘ und einer 
ausführlicheren (Chronicon maius) ** — überliefert ist, haben die Byzantini- 
sten in tief eindringenden und scharfsinnigen Analysen, deren Zahl kaum 
noch zu übersehen ist, zu klären versucht, welche der beiden Fassungen 
als echt anerkannt werden solle. Den Forschungen Loenertz® ist es zu 


mischer Herrscher vgl. Djurdjev, Branislav, Die Kanunnames der Osmanen und ihre 
Bedeutung für die Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Balkanländer. (Bericht auf dem X. 
Internationalen Kongress’ der Historiker in Rom). In: Godignjak istoriskog drustva 
Bosne i Hercegovine. Jg. VII (1955), 6. Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung I, 
34 nennt noch verschiedene andere Griinde, die eine legislatorische Tatigkeit musli- 
mischer Herrscher erforderten : Unklarheit einiger Stellen des Korans und der Uber- 
lieferung, Widersprüche im Koran, Meinungsverschiedenheiten über die Echtheit 
einiger arabischer Formulierungen im Koran usw. 

33. Über ihn s. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von 
Justinian bis zum Ende des oströmischen Reiches (527 - 1453), München 1897, 307 - 309 
(=Handbuch der Klass. Altertumswissenschaft, IX, 1). Zadas, NeosAAmvırn prroio- 
via. Buoygaptar tov Ev Tolg yodppoot Stadapwpavtov "EAAMVvov and Ts xuTahv- 
sews tic Butavruwis attoxoatogias péyor tis EAAuvuxiis &dveyeoolag (1453 - 1821), 
Athen 1868, 54-58. Ivanka, Endre in: Die letzten Tage von Konstantinopel. Der 
auf den Fall Konstantinopels 1453 bezügliche Teil des dem Georgios Sphrantzes 
zugeschriebenen «Chronicon maius», 9-15 (=Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, I); 
Ostrogorsky, Georg, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates. München 1952, 373 5. 
(=Byzantinisches Handbuch, im Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumswissens- 
chaft, I, 2) Asorovvng T., Aoxiutov Proygapias tot Pouviti. In: Zurnal Mini- 
sterstva Narodnago Osveëéenija, 287 (1893), 427 - 497. 

34. Migne, PG., CLVI, Paris 1866, Sp. 1023 - 1080. 

35. (1) Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, hrsg. v. L. Bekker, Bonn 1838; 
(2) Migne, PG., CLVI, Paris 1866, Sp. 637-1022. Die Ausgabe von Papadopoulos, 
J. B., Georgii Phrantzae Chronicon. Bd. I, Leipzig 1935 ist unvollständig und daher 
in diesem Zusammenhang unbrauchbar, weil die einschlägige Stelle in dem nicht 
erschienenen zweiten Band zu finden wäre. Weitere, jedoch veraltete Ausgaben bei 
Krumbacher, Literatur, 308 f. 

36. Über den Gang der Forschung und die wichtigsten Arbeiten informiert 
Ostrogorsky, Geschichte, 373, Anm. 3. Dass das Chronicon maius eine Kompilation 
darstellt, erkannte als erster allerdings schon Dolphin. Die Annahme, dass das Chro- 
nicon minus als eine Art Konzept für das ebenfalls echte Chronicon maius zu be- 
trachten sei, geht auf Destounis, und nicht, wie Ostrogorsky meint, auf Dölger 
zurück. Weitere Studien zu dem Geschichtswerk des Phrantzes, die Ostrogorsky nicht 
nennt, sind: [Jamaddémovidoc, “Iwavvns, Auoedwrıxd eig tiv peydinvy yoovoyoapiav 
tov Doaviti. In: “EhAnvixd, VII (Athen 1934), 271-73; Ders., Ai év tots yeroo- 
yodpois tov Doaviti omuerdoers tov Tlaywptiov. Athen 1934. 

37. Loenertz R., La date de la lettre de Manuel Paléologue et l’inauthenti- 
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verdanken, dass heute wohl nur das Chronicon minus als echt bezeichnet 
werden kann, während es sich bei dem Chronicon maius offenbar um eine 
Kompilation aus dem Chronicon minus und anderen Quellen handelt. Ob- 
wohl die Beschreibung der Investitur des Gennadios gerade in dem um- 
strittenen Chronicon maius enthalten ist, braucht das Problem seiner 
formalen Echtheit hier nicht weiter berücksichtigt zu werden, weil für 
unsere Fragestellung allein die Übereinstimmung seines Inhalts mit den 
historischen Fakten relevant ist, gleichgültig, ob es aus Phrantzes’ Feder 
stammt oder nicht. Übrigens stimmen die oben zitierten Gelehrten darin 
überein, dass die Erweiterung der kürzeren Fassung zum Chronicon maius 
nur auf Grund zeitgenössischer Quellen von hohem historischem ‘Wert er- 
folgt sein kann”. Aus diesem Grunde ist eine grobe Entstellung der histo- 
rischen Tatsachen, wie sie mit der Zeit und den Zusammenhängen nicht 
mehr vertraute Bearbeiter hätten vornehmen können, von vornherein nicht 
zu erwarten. Im Folgenden wird also nur der Quellenwert der einschlägigen 
Stelle des Chronicon maius unbeschadet der Frage ihres Verfassers geprüft. 

Das Chronicon maius berichtet uns, Mehmed II. habe nach der Ero- 
berung Konstantinopels die Griechen aufgefordert, einen neuen Patriarchen 
zu wählen ‘°. Als ihm die Griechen den Mönch Georgios Scholarios *' vor- 


cité du «Chronicon maius» de Georges Phrantzes. In: Échos d’Orient, XXXIX (1940), 
91-99; Ders., Autour du Chronicon Maius attribué à Georges Phrantzés. In: Studi 
e testi Vaticani 123, Miscellanea G. Mercati, III (Rom 1946), 273-311. 

38. Buch III, Kap. 11: (1) 304 ff.; (2) Sp. 893 - 896. Die Frage, ob nicht auch 
Stellen, die im Chronicon minus fehlen, von Phrantzes selbst verfasst sein könnten, 
ist von der Forschung noch nicht geklärt worden. Die einschlägigen Arbeiten be- 
schränken sich darauf, die fremden Vorlagen des Chronicon maius herauszufinden. 
Aus Gründen, die im Rahmen dieser Untersuchung nicht dargelegt werden können, 
vor allem aber wegen der auffallenden stilistischen Ähnlichkeit zwischen dem Chro- 
nicon minus und dieser Stelle vermute ich, dass wenigstens diese Stelle von Phran- 
tzes selbst verfasst worden ist, oder vielleicht auf dessen Notizen o. dgl. zurückgeht. 
Massgebend für stilkritische Untersuchungen zum Werke Phrantzes’ bleibt Stepski St., 
Studien zur Syntax des byzantinischen Historikers Georgius Phrantzes. München 1935. 

39, Zu diesem Schluss kommt auch /vdnka, Die letzten Tage von Konstan- 
tinopel, 13 f. 

40. (1) 304; (2) Sp. 893. Eine deutsche Übersetzung dieser und der im Fol- 
genden zitierten Stellen gibt Ivinka, Die letzten Tage von Konstantinopel, 85 - 88. 

41. Georgios Kourteses Scholarios hatte als Mönch den Namen Gennadios an- 
genommen. Über ihn vgl. Beck, Hans-Georg, Kirche und theologische Literatur im 
Byzantinischen Reich. München 1959, 760 - 63 (=Byzantinisches Handbuch im Rahmen 
des Handbuchs der Altertumswissenschaft, T. I, 1); Lebedev A. N,, Gennadij Scho- 
larij, pervyj konstantinopol’skij patriarch posle padenija vizantijskoj imperii. In: Bo- 
goslovskij Vestnik, izd, Moskovskoju Duchovnoju Akademieju, Jg. III (1894), Bd. 111,3, 
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schlugen, habe der Eroberer diesen f eierlich in sein Amt eingewiesen und 
ihm eine Urkunde mit den folgenden Bestimmungen ausgestellt: 
1. Unverletzlichkeit der Person des nur sich selbst verantwortlichen 


Patriarchen *; 
2. Steuerfreiheit des Patriarchen *; 
3, Freiheit des christlichen Bekenntnisses und Kultes “; 


4. Unabsetzbarkeit des Patriarchen *; 
5. Ausdehnung dieser Privilegien auch auf die Nachfolger des Gen- 


nadios’ *°; 
6. Ausdehnung der Giiltigkeit dieser Privilegien auch auf den Klerus‘. 


Auch andere Quellen berichten, freilich meist weniger ausfiihrlich, 
von der Investitur des Patriarchen durch Mehmed II. und der Erteilung 
bestimmter Garantien durch den Sultan‘. Gennadios selbst bestätigt aus- 


389 - 412; Papadopoulos, Theodore H., Studies and Documents relating to the His- 
tory of the Greek Church and People under Turkish Domination. Brissel 1952, 1, 
Anm. 1; Tededr, MavowjA, Margraogixoi atvaxec. Eidijoeic iorogıxat Proygapızal 
TEQL TOY TUTQOLAQYOV Kovoravtıyounöieas and "Avdotov tod Ilg@roxAi]tov nexgis 
’Iwaxeiu I’ tod axd Oeooukovixng, 36 - 1884. Konstantinopel o. J., 471-79. "Auar- 
toc, Kovotartivos, Iygosıs "EAAıvwy xai Tovexwy, dirò tod 11 alüvos péxor tod 
1821. I (Athen 1955), 107 - 109.i 

42. «"Edaxe Sì xai xQootdypata Eyygdpas TH xaterdexy net ètovoiac Paot- 
luxe Önoyeygannevng xatovey, iva u ndsic aùtòv èvoxànon À Avrereinn...» (1) 308; 
(2) Sp. 896. 

43. «...dMà siva adtov avaitytoy xai aPoQoAdyNnTOY xal adudosrotéy TE And 
mavtoc &vavriov, xai TEROUG Xal Sdoews LAeidegog tontar aùtòg...» (1) 308; (2) Sp. 896. 

44. Bei der Wiedergabe des Inhalts der Urkunde nennt Phrantzes diese Bes- 
timmung nicht ausdrücklich. Im Original muss sie existiert haben, weil sie allen übrigen 
Bestimmungen sinngemäss zugrunde liegt. Ausserdem hatte nach Ph. der Sultan schon 
vorher in einem besonderen Befehl die Religionsfreiheit zugesichert: «...xaì xe- 
ievoac, iva SEÉADHOL mavtES oi Avdownor pixgoi te xai ueyddor OÙ Ovreg xexQui- 
u TOOLS xoupois tig nöAcwg xai Eheidegot nat AvevöyAntor Bow’ dpotwe 
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nai advtec door &% tis nöAewg èquyov. 
abtov, val Bidvar Exaotor xatà tiv tdi xai Vonoxsiar adtod, ds xal nodtsgor Ir» 
(1) 304; (2) Sp. 893. (Hervorhebung von mir). 

45. Das fliesst aus der in Anm. 42 zitierten Stelle aus. 

46. «...xai où pet? adtòv matoragyat sig tov alova...» (1) 308: (2) Sp. 896. 

47. «...dpoime xai nüvteg ol Önorsrayuevor adt™ doxıegeig» (1) 308; (2) Sp. 896. 
Im Folgenden wird zu zeigen sein, dass die Türken im Unterschied vom kanonischen 
Recht der orthodoxen Kirche den gesamten Klerus im Osmanischen Reich ein- 
schliesslich der übrigen Patriarchen als unter der Jurisdiktion des Patriarchen von 
Konstantinopel stehend betrachteten (vgl. Anm. 77). 

48. ITaroragyıxı) Kovotartwovaddews ‘Tortola ind od 1454 fog tod 1578 Eroug 
Xotorod.—Turcograecia, liber secundus, historiam patriarchicam, seu ecclesiasticam, 
post Constantinopolin (sic !) A Tureis expugnatam, ad nostra usque tempora con» 
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drücklich die Ausstellung von Privilegien durch Mehmed, ohne allerdings 
deren Inhalt näher anzugeben “. 

Lassen wir vorerst die Einzelheiten beiseite und prüfen wir den 
Vorgang mit dem Masse des islamischen Rechts. Da fällt sofort auf, dass 
die gewaltsame Eroberung Konstantinopels am 29. Mai 14535 einen 
besonderen Schutz der Unterworfenen und ihrer Religion gar nicht recht- 
fertigen konnte. Es wäre allzu simpel, den Vorgang aus einer grossmütigen 
Siegerlaune des Fatih zu erklären, denn hier besteht ein Widerspruch 
zwischen dem Heiligen Recht des Islam und dem gesetzten Recht eines 
Sultans und nur schwerwiegende politische Gründe können einen solchen 
Bruch mit den Geboten der Religion und den traditionellen Lehren verur- 
sacht haben. 

Paparregopoulos, Lebedev, Konidares u.a.5' vertreten die Ansicht, 
Mehmed habe mit dem Toleranzpatent die Entfremdung zwischen 
den Orthodoxen und Rom vertiefen, dem Kreuzzugsgedanken abendlän- 
discher Politiker die Spitze abbrechen und gleichzeitig eine etwaige, mit 
Hilferufen an den Papst verbundene Annäherung der orthodoxen Kirche 


tinens, Hrsg. v. M. Grusius. Basel 1584, 107 - 109 (Beschreibung der Investitur); S. 120: 
«Kai dovopov axe, xai Enape xab usydhas popéoag (sic !) eig éxetvouc : 6x00 vo. TEL- 
odtouv, À draßdAAovy tivà TOY yorotiav@v, và marderovtar Pagémc». *Iotogia Iloli- 
txt) Kovoravrıvovndicwg, dxd tod 1391 £wc tot 1578 &tovg Xquotod.—Turcograecia 
I, 14 ff. Dort sagt Mehmed zu Gennadios: «Ilatoudoyeve...éyov névra TA 00. TQO- 
voura, de xai oi od GOD matovdoyar eixov» (15). ‘Zéoaé, Koovıröv xegh tio TÜV 
Tovoxov Baoıketag. In: Zd0as K. N., Mecurovizi) BußArodnan. I (Venedig 1872), 268, 
Vers 711: «S6vtog covAtivov éproudv ibverv tà Popatov». Vgl. auch 267, Vers 
700 ff.; Critobulus Imbriota, De rebus gestis Mechemetis II. Liber II, 2. = Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum. Hrsg. v. C. Müller. V, Paris 1883, 106 f. Vgl. dazu eine neue 
Quelle bei ”Auavros, Zyéoeic, I, 124, Anm. 4. 

49, «...t)v éheudeoiav, Av Muiv xatengdgavto yodupacw ot tod xo hac 
aitior Sodpatos...> (Hervorhebung von mir): Scholarios, Gennadios, Oeuvres Com- 
plétes. Publ. par L. Petit, X. A. Sideris, M. Jugie. IV (Paris 1935), 228. 

50. Über die Eroberung vgl. vor allem: Schlumberger G., Le siege, la prise 
et le sac de Constantinople par les Turcs en 1453. Paris 1914. Dort auch die weitere 
Literatur. Baxañémovioc, ’Andotodos E., “Iotogia tot Néov ‘EXAnviopod. I: ’Aoyxes 
nai Srauéopæon tov. Thessaloniki 1961, 247 - 74. 

51. Hoanapenyonovios, Kovoravrivos, “Iotogia tod Ehdyvixod Evous And do- 
yorotatov Yodvav péxeu tod 1930. 6. Aufl., Hrsg. v. P. Karolidis. V, 2 (Athen 1932), 46. 
Lebedev A. N., Greëeskaja cerkov’ i rimskij katolicizm. Iz istorii Greko-vostoénoj 
cerkvi ot padenija Konstantinopolja, v 1453 godu, do nastojastago vremeni. In: Bo- 
goslovskij Vestnik, Jg. VIII (1899), Bd. II, 350; Koviddone, ‘Iotogia, 317; MnaAd- 
vos A. X., ‘lotogia tic ExxAnoiac. Athen 1904, 85; *Apartoc, Zyéoeuc, I, 123 f., der 
freilich auch andere Beweggründe (ökonomische Ausbeutung der Christen, islamische 
Tradition usw.) nicht ausschliesst. 
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an Rom verhindern wollen. Macht man sich diesen Gedanken zu eigen, 
mag es auf den ersten Blick nicht zufällig erscheinen, dass gerade der ent- 
schiedene Unionsfeind Gennadios ® erster Patriarch nach der Eroberung 
wurde. Aber der Nachweis, Mehmed habe rein aus Furcht gehandelt, kann 
von Paparregopoulos nicht geführt werden. Es würde sich ja dann auch die 
Frage erheben, warum die Nachfolger Mehmeds dessen Konzessionen nicht 
annullierten, als sich die Schwäche des Abendlands erwiesen hatte und die 
Türken einen Kreuzzug nicht mehr zu fürchten brauchten ®®. Wie ober- 
flächlich diese Annahme den Sachverhalt erfasst, erhellt auch aus der Ver- 
leihung des Schutzrechtes an die Juden Konstantinopels und an die Ar- 
menier 5; Mehmed war über die politische Stimmung in den okzidentalen 
Ländern gut genug unterrichtet ©, als dass er eine abendländische Inter- 
vention zum Schutze der Juden hätte befürchten müssen ! Das Rätsel, welche 
Motive der Investitur des Gennadios zugrundeliegen, lässt sich mit Speku- 
lationen ausserhalb des historischen Zusammenhangs nicht lösen. Es bleibt 
nur die Möglichkeit, uns die Probleme der osmanischen Innenpolitik nach 
dem Fall von Byzanz zu vergegenwärtigen und die Massnahmen Mehmeds 
Schritt für Schritt zu verfolgen. 


52. Als solchen schildert ihn Ducas, Historia Byzantina. Res in Imperio Grae- 
corum gestas complectus an Ioanne Palaelogo I ad Mehemetem II. In: Migne, PG. 
CLVII (Paris 1866), Sp. 1058 ff., 1072. Vgl. auch Zinkeisen, Johann Wilhelm, Ge- 
schichte des osmanischen Reiches in Europa. II (Gotha 1854), 9; Papadopoulos, Greek 
Church and People, 17 ff.; Lebedev, Gennadij Scholarij, 401; ” Auavrog, Xxéoetc, I, 107f. 

53. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 20 f.; Papadopoulos GC. G., Les 
privilèges du Patriarcat oecuménique (Communauté Grecque Orthodoxe) dans l’Empire 
ottoman. Paris 1924, 77; ”EAevdegıdöng, Iloovopia, 158. 

54. Der Grossrabbiner Moses Kapsali erhielt als Haham Basi von Mehmed 
ähnliche Vollmachten zur Verwaltung der jüdischen Gemeinden im Osmanischen 
Reich wie Gennadios für die Christen: Babinger, Franz, Mehmed der Eroberer und 
seine Zeit. München 1953, 122 f., vgl. auch 452 f., Tschudi R., Vom alten osma- 
nischen Reich. Tübingen 1930, 14 (=Philosophie und Geschichte. Eine Sammlung 
von Vorträgen und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Philosophie und Geschichte, XXV): 
Papadopoulos, Privilèges, 83; Bowen Gibb, Islamic Society, II, 217; ”EAsvdeoudöng, 
Ilgovéura, 161. Dasselbe gilt für die armenische orthodoxe Kirche, wo Mehmed den 
armenischen Bischof von Prousa, Hovakim, willkürlich zum Patriarchen mit dem Sitz 
in Konstantinopel machte und ihm ähnliche Privilegien verlieh: Sidarouss, Sésostris, 
Des Patriarcats. Les Patriarcats dans l’Empire ottoman et spécialement en Egypte. 
Paris (Diss. Université de Paris) 1907, 224; Bowen, Gibb, Islamic Society II, 221; 
Silbernagl, Isidor, Verfassung und gegenwärtiger Bestand sämtlicher Kirchen des 
Orients. Eine kanonistisch-statistische Abhandlung. 2Regensburg 1904, 222; Papado- 
poulos, Privileges, 83; ’Ehevdsoıdöng, Ilgovönıa, 160. 

55. Babinger, Mehmed, 540 ff. 
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C) Die innenpolitische Situation des Reiches nach der Eroberung 
Konstantinopels. i = 


Jeder Plan einer administrativen Eingliederung der Christen in den 
osmanischen Staat musste von den Voraussetzungen ausgehen, 

1. dass die islamischen Gesetze sich an die gläubigen Muslime wenden 
und für die Regelung zivilrechtlicher und öff entlichrechtlicher Belange der 
Nichtmuslime ausscheiden (mit Ausnahme der oben erwähnten allgemeinen 
Bestimmungen, die kein geschlossenes Rechtssystem bilden); 

2. dass die Eroberer aus sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Gründen an 
einer Islamisierung der Christen nicht interessiert sein konnten 5; 

3. dass die Türken über keine Behördenorganisation mit sprach- und 
landeskundigen Funktionären für die Regelung der Angelegenheiten der 
christlichen Untertanen verfügten; 

4. dass die orthodoxe Kirche mit ihrer seit Jahrhunderten überlie- 
ferten Organisation, ihrem Recht und ihrer grossen Zahl von Geistlichen, 
denen Sprache, Sitten, Gebräuche und Territorium der Unterworfenen 
engstens vertraut waren, fehlende osmanische Behörden ersetzen und die 
Verwaltungsbelange weitaus besser und billiger als etwa eigens zu bildende 
türkische Instanzen regeln konnte *’. 

Wollte Mehmed weiterhin Eroberungskriege führen und gleichzeitig 
materiellen Nutzen aus dem bezwungenen Gebiet ziehen 55, musste die 
Kirche als Verwaltungsinstrument in seinen Dienst treten. Dann konnte 
es ihm auch gelingen, die unterworfenen Christen durch Heranziehung 
ihrer Kirche als «instrumentum regni» °° zur Anerkennung der Eroberung 
zu zwingen und sein Reich innenpolitisch zu konsolidieren ®. Der Gewinn, 
den sich Mehmed von dieser Lösuug des Problems versprach, muss ihm so 


56. Bapetôns, Prdagetos, -"Exxanovaotini tovogta. II, 1 (Konstantinopel 1912), 
12; ”Auavros, “Oguopot, 163; Papadopoulos, Privilèges, 84 f.; Yper, Raja-Bevölke- 
rung, 10 f. 

57. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 23; Scheel, Staatsrechtliche 
Stellung, 9 f.; Tschudi, Osmanisches Reich, 13; Papadopoulos, Privilèges, 82. 

58. Über die Bedeutung der Existenz der steuerzahlenden Untertanen z. Zt. 
Mehmeds vgl. auch Babinger, Mehmed, 470, 483. 

59. Jorga, Nikolaus, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches. II (Gotha 1912), 
37 (=Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, hrsg. v. K. Lamprecht. 1. Abt.: Geschichte der 
europäischen Staaten, hrsg. v. A. H. L. Heeren, F. A. Uckert, W. v. Giesebrecht 
und K. Lamprecht, XXXVII). 

60. Papadopoulos, Privileges, 78 ff.; Lehedev, Greteskaja cerkov’ i rimskij 
katolicizm, 357 f; ITavralönoviog, "Evvora T@v noovoulwv, 453. 
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gross erschienen sein, dass er sich an der Unvereinbarkeit dieses Planes 
mit dem Heiligen Recht nicht weiter kehrte ®'. 

Den Anlass, diesen Erwägungen die Tat folgen zu lassen, bildete 
der misslungene Versuch, Konstantinopel mit Türken zu besiedeln. Im 
Chronicon maius wird erzählt, Mehmed habe bereits am dritten Tage nach 
der Einnahme Konstantinopels eine Neubesiedelung der verwüsteten Stadt 
durch Griechen im Sinne gehabt **. Dagegen hat Friedrich Giese mit Recht 
geltend gemacht, dass der Eroberer doch zunächst an eine Ansiedlung von 
Türken in Konstantinopel gedacht haben müsste ®*. Bei der Berichtigung 
dieser chronologisch irrigen Darstellung helfen uns andere Quellen weiter. 

Griechische Quellen berichten **, die Stadt sei zunächst von den schon 


61. Überhaupt zeigte Mehmed eine laxe Haltung gegenüber den Dogmen des 
orthodoxen Islam: Babinger, Mehmed, 450 ff.; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja otnoSenija Ot- 
tomanskoj Porty i podvlastnych ej christian Greko-vostoénoj cerkvi, posle padenija 
vizantijskoj imperii. In: Bogoslovskij Vestnik, Jg. III (1894), Bd. II, 210. 

62. «Odrog oùv 6 mappiaoos xai pYogeds TOV XQvotLAVOV novroög MV xab 
nohitoonos xual Ti dAbrexi ÜnoxQLVÖNEVOS Taito [d. h. die Einsetzung des Patriar- 
chen am 3. Tag nach der Einnahme der Stadt] ov, dato euhoßelag À xahoxayad lac 
abtod énoier, AAN’ iva où Xototiavoi axovowor tic émayyedtag ocvvayd@oiv te &v 
tn mOAer za) xatorxrowory aùtiv: i &% tod xadynpeguvod moAguov Honuody, xab 
udhiota Ev ti) Gado». (1) 308; (2) Sp. 896. So auch die ‘Jotogia Iatoragyixi), 107: 
«Kai tovto, bmod simev 6 covAtdvos, OTL và xdpovv matordoynv, TO Exape pè TÉXVN : 
Suck và dxovouv of yovotravoi, St. ÉXOUV atTgLdeymv, và. togyouv eig TV mou». 

63. Giese, Friedrich, Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen fiir die Stellung der 
christlichen Untertanen im osmanischen Reich. In: Der Islam. Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichte und Kultur des Islamischen Orients. XIX (1931), 267. Uber die Besiedelung 
Konstantinopels mit Muslimen vgl. Jorga, Geschichte, II, 206: Zinkeisen, Geschichte, 
II, 5 f.; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja otnoSenija, 208. Lebedev nimmt an, Mehmed habe zu- 
nächst muslimische Familien nach Konstantinopel umgesiedelt, dann aber Griechen 
in die Stadt bringen lassen, weil die Türken die zivilisatorischen Einrichtungen der 
Stadt noch nicht zu gebrauchen verstanden, folgt aber in der Datierung dieses Ent- 
schlusses Phrantzes. Gieses Vermutung bestätigen auch die griechischen Quellen, 
vel. Topaddene, NixdAaos, "O peta tiv dimow tig Kovoravtıvounöisws (1453) 
AnoLKLondg GVTIS AUTÉ TAS Eddkyvinds anyds. ("Avdvunov x TOV NENEUYUEVOV TOU 
©’ AteDvotc Butavtivohoyuxod Euveboiou @eccaXovixne, ID. In: “EAAnvixd, na- 
odormua do. 9 (Athen 1956), 616 f. 

64. ‘Iotogia Iatgragyixi, 109: Gennadios habe sich von Mehmed das Pam- 
makaristou-Kloster als Sitz erbeten, weil dessen Umgebung bereits von «osoyolvı- 
Sec and Ghia xdoton» besiedelt worden und daher nicht einsam und gefährlich sei. 
Daraus geht hervor, dass die Besiedelung vor der Einsetzung Gennadios’ erfolgt 
sein muss. Vgl. “Iorogia HoAırtımn, 13: «...enodotake, xal Epegov oveyotvidac Ae- 
yopévovs, itor petoixous, à nagoixouc, dard Mndetac, tis moösg tov Ilövrov, xai 
THY yogiov avdtic, "Ayadonölewg, Meosußotas, nal and te LuAAnBotas, "Houxkeiog, 
Havadov, "Ogsoriddeog xai GAhwy Tönav noAADv, mai otanoav tiv nöhwv...». “Ex- 
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bei Phrantzes erwähnten «oovoyoëmêec» * besiedelt worden. Erst nach 
weiteren Eroberungen habe Mehmed der Einsetzung eines neuen Patriar- 
chen zugestimmt, um möglichst viele Griechen nach Konstantinopel zu 
locken ®. Aus dieser Nachricht ist zu schliessen, dass die Besiedelung der 
neuen Hauptstadt. mit Kolonisten aus anderen Gebieten des Reiches keinen 
Erfolg gehabt haben kann, so dass der Sultan nun auf Mittel und Wege 
sinnen musste, die Stadt mit Griechen zu bevölkern. 

Diese Schlussfolgerung bestätigt eine der wichtigsten zeitgenössischen 
türkischen Quellen, die Chronik des Asıkpasazade 6a, Dort heisst es, der 
Sultan habe die Zwangsumsiedlung von Muslimen aus der Provinz nach 
Konstantinopel befohlen, nachdem seinen Aufrufen, die Stadt freiwillig 
zu besiedeln, zu wenig Muslime gefolgt seien. Aber auch dieser Massnahme 
war kein Erfolg beschieden, weil die Neusiedler für die ihnen überlassenen 
ehemals griechischen Häuser eine Pacht zahlen mussten, die offenbar die 
Höhe der in den alten Wohnsitzen entrichteten Grundsteuer weit überstieg °”. 


Neorg Xoovixij. In: Daag K.N., Meoauwvırn BıußArodraen. VII (Vendig, Paris 1894), 
571: «...doixov Sì odong tis Ilörewg Heuoev bros PÉOHOL GEQYOUVLÔEG" EPEQOV yao 
ëx te Madelag xai tOv yogiov adige faéxupav yao att@ dravta À Mnôeia, à 
Meonußora' “ai doavtec THON dvdo@v te xai YUVALXDV Epegov attovs &x te En- 
AvBoslacg ai “HoaxAeias nat "Ooeorrddog xai Iavidov, olunoavtes adtovs Ev TH 
éomuæ IlöAeı, Sovtec adtoîc otxous olovg dv Vero»: 

65. «Met? öAlyov Sì nal tıvag droixovs glorveyne, nat’ ÉXELVNV THY ÖLd.AE- 
HTOV AEYOMEVOUS covoyovvidec...» : (1) 308; (2) Sp. 896. «covgyovvideg» ist etymo- 
logisch aus surkun, Verbannung, dann auch: Umsiedler, abzuleiten. 

66. ‘Iotogia Iolutuxm, 14 f.: «Enaverdov dè addw èv tf möreı (von den 
Eroberungszügen), xai 6o@v un ouvayouévous lölg Dernoer ÖAwg yovotiavove, Ned- 
nos tO altiov saga pthov, AOL YOCMLATLAOV YOLOTLAVOV...» Als Mehmed erfuhr, 
die Ursache sei, dass die Christen keinen Patriarchen hätten, befahl er die Ein- 
setzung eines neuen. «’Enoinoe dè Toto èviéyvogi iv’ duodoworv où aravtaxod 
youoi xa cuvadgoitovtat èv th adàer.../... iva noAvavVgnnog yévytar, xo xo- 
rouxouuévn naca». “Ex0eors Xoovixi, 572: @EMa@v dè adhw èv ti Horeı...@or- 
sey oby önwg Roost natgLdoynv olov dv èxAtEovtar éx TOU péoov aùtbv' Enolmoe 
SÌ todtO teyvnevrag Ho GAME bros duovicavtes ol dravtayod Ovtes youotiavoÌ 
cvvo[9o0i]tovtar év tH IoAew. vgl. Critobulus, De rebus gestis III, 1-2 (S.105 f.), 
der die Investitur ebenfalls nach den Besiedlungsversuchen ansetzt. 

66a. Uber Asıkpasazade vgl. Babinger, Franz, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Osmanen und ihre Werke. (Leipzig 1927, 35 - 38), und die Einleitung R. F. Kreutels 
zu der im Folgenden benützten deutschen Ausgabe der Chronik, 7-16, wo auch die 
einschlägige Literatur angegeben ist. 

67. Vom Hirtenzelt zur Hohen Pforte, Frühzeit und Aufstieg des Osmanen- 
reiches nach der Chronik «Denkwürdigkeiten und Zeitläufte des Hauses “Osman» 
vom Derwisch Ahmed, genannt ‘Ask - Pasa - Sohn. Hrsg. v. R. F. Kreutel. Graz, 
Wien, Köln 1959, 200 ff. (=Osmanische Geschichtsschreiber, III). Aus der vom 
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Tursun Beg, der die Eroberung Konstantinopel persònlich erlebt 
hatte °*, berichtet bei allen Abweichungen von Asıkpasazade von denselben 
Schwierigkeiten °°. 

In dieser Situation hat sich wohl Mehmed entschlossen, die Frage 
der Kolonisation der Hauptstadt gleichzeitig mit der Regelung des Ver- 
hältnisses zwischen Christen und Muslimen zu lösen ’°. Damit stimmt auch 
überein, was wir vom Zeitpunkt der Investitur des ersten Patriarchen wis- 
sen. Während sie das Chronicon maius irrtümlich auf den dritten Tag 
nach der Einnahme der Stadt, also auf den 1. Juni 1453 ansetzt"', nennt 
uns Gennadios selbst den 6. Januar 1454 als den Tag seiner Einsetzung ‘**. 


Chronisten den Umsiedlern in den Mund gelegten empörten Äusserung : «Sie sagten: 
‚Habt ihr uns aus unserem Besitz ausgehoben und hierhergebracht, nur damit wir für 


‚diese Giaurenhäuser (!) hier Miete bezahlen sollen ?” «(200) ergibt sich einwandfrei, 


dass diese Umsiedler Muslime waren. 

68. Während Giese, Geschichtliche Grundlagen, 271, von ihm berichtet, er 
habe im Dienste seines Onkels im Katasterbüro bei der Registrierung des Konstan- 
tinopeler Grundbesitzes mitgewirkt, hebt Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber, 26, dessen 
Leistungen bei Kriegszügen hervor, berichtet aber von den Giese bekannten bio- 
graphischen Daten nichts. Jedenfalls war er’ Augenzeuge der Eroberung Konstanti- 
nopels und kannte die Zustände im Reiche gut. 

69. Vgl. auch Giese, Geschichtliche Grundlagen, 271. 

70. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 24 f.; Papadopoulos, Privileges, 
80 ff; “Yyırdvıns, “Adavdovos Kouvnvôs, Exxinoruotin®v xat ILolirin@v Tv eis 
12 Bıßıla..., fror tà ner wmv äkwoıv (1453 - 1789). Hrsg. v. G. Aphthonides. Kon- 
stantinopel 1870, 3 f.; Zinkeisen, Geschichte, II, 15; Topaddxns, "Anowxwouög, 619 ff.; 
Lebedev, Obzor istoènikov istorii Greko-vostoënoj cerkvi posle padenija vizantijskoj 
imperii, s krititeskim o nich zameanijami. In: Bogoslovskij Vestnik, Jg. III (1894), 
Bd. I, 516. ”Auavtos, Zyeosıs, I, 119 bringt Beispiele für die gewaltsame Ansiedelung 
Unterworfener in Konstantinopel. A. stützt sich jedoch fast ausschliesslich auf 
griechische Quellen und gelangt so zu der falschen Schlussfolgerung, Mehmed habe 
von Anfang an die Stadt nur mit Christen besiedeln wollen (118 f.). Auch in spä- 
terer Zeit versuchte Mehmed, die Besiedelung gewaltsam voranzutreiben: Toua- 
ddunc, “Axorxropds, 618 f. Von Zwangsansiedelungen berichtet auch ’I&oa&, Xoo- 
vixév, 268, Vers 721 - 724, ohne die Religionszugehörigkeit bzw. Nationalität der 
Umsiedler näher zu bestimmen. 

71. «IHowoas odv ti Toit Muéog THs Ghdoens 6 Gpnods dolaußov zul yaoav 
neyaanv Sec TV VÉANY TV MOTH THS mokews...» (1) 304; (2) Sp. 893. Daran schliesst 
sich die Beschreibung der Einsetzung Gennadios’ an. 

72a. Oeuvres Complètes de Georges Scholarios. Hrsg. v. L. Petit, X. A. Side- 
rides, M. Jugie. VIII (Paris 1936), Appendices, 30.—Critobulus, De rebus gestis, II, 
2 (S. 106 f.) und die “Iotoola Ilolutixÿ, 14, nennen kein bestimmtes Datum. Papa- 
dopoulos, Greek Church and People, 2, Anm. 2, bemerkt, dass Zdac, Meoauovırn 
BiBhoden III, xe’ aus der unbestimmten Formulierung bei Kritoboulos zu weit- 
gehende Folgerungen zieht. Überhaupt verfährt die einschlägige Literatur in dieser 
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Ausführlicher berichtet Gennadios in seinem Zirkularbrief, den er nach 
seiner Resignation verfasste””®. Dort sagt er, er sei zunächst nach Adria- 
nopel gegangen und sei später auf Befehl Mehmeds nach Konstantinopel 
gebracht worden. Zwischen seiner Rückkunft nach der Hauptstadt und der 
Wahl durch die Synode sei jedoch einige Zeit verstrichen "*. So kann kein 
Zweifel mehr über die Richtigkeit des von Gennadios selbst überlieferten 
und durch den Ablauf der historischen Ereignisse bestätigten Datums be- 
stehen. Zwischen den 29. Mai 1453 und den 6. Januar 1454 fallen also 
die erfolglosen Bemühungen des Sultans um eine Neubesiedelung Konstan- 
tinopels mit Muslimen. 

Die oben angeführten Bestimmungen der übrigens nicht erhaltenen 
Urkunde Mehmeds betreffen zunächst nur Person und Stellung des Patriar- 
chen und des Klerus. Dies darf aber nicht zu dem Schluss verleiten, Meh- 
med habe die Kirchenorganisation allein zur Befriedigung der religiösen 
Anliegen der Christen wiederherstellen wollen. In Wirklichkeit waren die 
Konsequenzen seines Schrittes viel weiterreichend. Die bereits angedeutete 
Identität der islamischen Glaubens- und Rechtsquellen bringt schon zum 
Ausdruck, dass das muslimische Rechtsdenken nicht in der Lage war, die 
religiöse Sphäre des Lebens grundsätzlich von der profanen zu trennen. 
Wie im Koran kultische, politische und moralische Gebote gleichberechtigt 
und ungeschieden nebeneinander bestehen und «durch die gemeinsame re- 
ligiöse Motivierung zur Einheit zusammengefasst» " werden, vollzog das 
islamische Denken bis in die Neuzeit hinein keine Trennung von Religion 
und Politik, Kirche und Staat. Auch die türkische Vokabel «milet», die 
in modernen Wörterbüchern mit «Nation» verdeutscht wird, bezeichnet im 


Frage recht oberflächlich. Hammer, Josef, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches. 2. 
Aufl., I (Pest 1834), 426 folgt Phrantzes. Für den 1. VI. 1453 entscheidet sich an- 
scheinend auch Jorga, Geschichte, II, 37, obgleich seiner-etwas wirren Darstellung 
in diesem Falle nichts Genaues zu entnehmen ist. Ebenso auch Zinkeisen, Geschich- 
te, II, 7 ff.; der Datierung bei Gennadios hingegen folgt HTanaddnoviog, Xovod- 
otopos, “H dog tic ExxAnoias xai tod "EAAmvıxoü Tevous év TO TOVEXIX@ HOTEL 
LETH THY GAWOLY TIS Kovotavrivourékewc. In: Oeohoyia XII (1934), 17; Schon 
Lebedev, Obzor istoënikov, 515 f. und Gennadij Scholarij, 390 ff. zweifelte die Ri- 
chtigkeit des von Phrantzes überlieferten Datums an, und kam ohne Kenntnis der 
einschlägigen Stelle bei Gennadios und der türkischen Quellen zu dem Schluss, dass 
die Inthronisation frühestens Anfang 1454 erfolgt sein kann (Gennadij Scholarij, 398). 

72b. Oeuvres Completes, I (Paris 1928), XII, Anm. 5. 

72c. Oeuvres Completes, VIII, Appendices, 29. Über den Wahlvorgang vgl. 
L'evvaStou tod matordoyov ini ty dAboer tig IlöAewg xai ti nagaıınosı tis doyte- 
omoivng. In: Oeuvres Completes, IV (Paris 1935), 224 f. 

73. Bergsträsser, Grundzüge, 9. Vgl. Jomier, Bible et Coran, 121 f. 
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Osmanisch - Türkischen jener Zeit eine Religionsgemeinschaft ’‘; nach dem 
religiösen Bekenntnis werden mehrere milel unterschieden : Muslime, Chri- 
sten, Juden. Demzufolge sah Mehmed im Patriarchen von Konstantinopel 
mehr als nur das Oberhaupt der orthodoxen Kirche : gemäss dem islamischen 
Denkstil und analog zu den Verhältnissen im milet der Muslime betrach- 
teten er und seine Nachfolger den jeweiligen ökmenischen Patriarchen als 
geistliches und weltliches Oberhaupt der Christen (milet basi) '°. 

In diesem Sinne bedeutete die Wiederherstellung des Patriarchats von 
Konstantinopel und die Bestätigung der Kirchenorganisation durch Mehmed 
II. gleichzeitig die Bildung einer weitgehend autonomen und mit einem 
eigenen Kompetenzbereich ausgestatteten, unter türkischer Oberboheit ste- 
henden Verwaltungsbehörde der dimmi, der der Sultan zur Durchführung 
ihrer Aufgaben Machtbefugnisse delegierte *. Es würde zu weit führen, in 
diesem kurzen Überblick alle einschlägigen Fermane, Berats und Fetwas 
heranzuziehen, um die wichtigsten Rechte und Pflichten des Patriarchen zu 
nennen; vielmehr beschränken sich die folgenden Ausführungen auf eine 
knappe Zusammenfassung der Forschungsergebnisse : 

1. Der ökumenische Patriarch war das der Pforte persönlich verant- 
wortliche Haupt der Christen. Indem die Türken ihn als obersten geistlichen 
Würdenträger der orthodoxen Kirche behandelten und ihm Befehlsgewalt 
über den Klerus übertrugen, erhöhten sie seine Stellung gegenüber dem 
Klerus und vor allem gegenüber den anderen Patriarchen, die ihn nicht 
mehr als primus inter pares, sondern als Vorgesetzten anerkennen mussten "’. 


74. Hartmann, Islam und Rationalismus, 16; Papadopoulos, Greek Church 
and People, 8 f.; Papadopoulos, Privileges, 13; Zrepavidne, BaciZeros K., “Exxhyova- 
otixi) totogia in’ doyîs péxo omuegov. III (1948), 634. Aus analogem Sprachgebrauch 
rührt wohl auch der in der griechischen Literatur der Türkenzeit immer wieder- 
kehrende Terminus «to yévos t@v Xouotiavov» her. 

75. Bagpelöng, “Iorogia, 14; Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 31 ff. 
Zinkeisen, Geschichte, II, 14; ”Auavros, Zyéoeic, I, 124, Anm. 1; Sidarouss, Pa- 
triarcats, 146 f.; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja otnoSenija 225 ff.; vgl. auch Isdedy, Mavovñ T., 
Kiyoıxov noovönor mai tipa) xoopuxat. Eixaotar ai »otosıs. Athen 1931; Yper, 
Raja-Bevölkerung, 8, irrt, wenn er die Anerkennung nichtmuslimischer Religions- 
gemeinschaften als «kirchlich-weltlicher Korporationen» in die Zeit der Interventionen 
europäischer Mächte zugunsten der Nichtmuslime verlegt. 

76. Dass die muslimischen Eroberer die Selbstverwaltung der Städte und die 
Machtbefugnisse kirchlicher Würdenträger erweiterten, gilt auch schon für die Zeit 
der arabischen Eroberungen: Cahen, Claude, Zur Geschichte der städtischen Gesell- 
schaft im islamischen Orient des Mittelalters. In: Saeculum, IX (Freiburg / Br., 
München 1958), 65. 

77. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 10 ff., 87 ff.; Papadopoulos, 
Privilèges, 15 f.; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja otnoSenija, 221 ff.; Silbernagl, Verfassung, 9, 
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2. Der Patriarch von Konstantinopel sorgte durch seine Geistlichkeit 
fiir Ruhe und Ordnung unter den Christen. Er tibte zu diesem Zweck die 
niedere Gerichtsbarkeit aus und durfte Haftstrafen verhängen °°. 

3. Der Patriarch hatte das Recht, mit auswärtigen Staaten und deren 
Gesandten zu verkehren und zu verhandeln, wenn die Wahrnehmung seiner 
Rechte und Pflichten dies erforderte und dem Osmanischen Reich dadurch 
kein Schaden zugefügt wurde”. 

4. Über Beschwerden, Klagen und Verfügungen gegen Geistliche 
konnte nur mit Zustimmung des Patriarchen und der &vönuoüca ovvodos °° 
entschieden werden. Auch Fermane der Pforte, die Geistliche oder Kirchen- 
gut betrafen, aber der Bestätigung durch den Patriarchen entbehrten, waren 
nichtig *. Diese Bestimmung wurde allerdings häufig verletzt. 

5, Der Patriarch hatte zwar formell das Recht auf eine Pension aus 
der Staatskasse 8°; es bürgerte sich jedoch ein, dass der Patriarch bei seiner 
Investitur der Pforte eine besondere Steuer entrichtete. 

6. Selbstverständlich stand der Kirche die Regelung kultischer und 


vgl. 16 f. Das kanonische Recht der orthodoxen Kirche hat diese Entwicklung al- 
lerdings nie formell bestätigt: Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 87, 90; 
Sidarouss, Patriarcats, 146; Bowen Gibb, Islamic Society II, 224 f. 

78. Bowen, Gibb, Islamic Society, II, 216; HanadérovAos, O&oıs, 23 f.; Scheel, 
Staatsrechtliche Stellung, 12; ”EAsvdegidöng, TIoovönıca, 199; Haneberg, Kriegsrecht 
262; vgl. auch Snegarov, Ivan, Kratka istorija na stivremennite pravoslavni cürkvi 
(ierusalimska, antiochijska, aleksandrijska, carigradska, kipürska, sinajska i gruzinska). 
I (Sofija 1944), 484 (=Universitetska biblioteka, 277); Havraténovlos, “Evvora TOY 
xoovoniov, 463 f.; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja otnoëenija, 226. Lebedev bringt ebenda, 229 fi 
interessante Beispiele für die Rolle des Klerus bei der Regelung der verschiedensten 
Verwaltungsangelegenheiten und privatrechtlicher Belange der Christen. 

79. HanaponydmovAos, “Iotooia tot EAAnvıxoü Z0vous, V 2, 49 ff. 

80. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 33; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja otno- 
Senija, 215. Formell hatte jeder Bischof, Erzbischof, Metropolit und Patriarch das 
Recht, an der &yönuovoa. ovvodog teilzunehmen. Infolge der grossen Entfernungen 
zwischen der Hauptstadt und den verschiedenen Diözesen war jedoch die rechtzeitige 
Benachrichtigung der Würdenträger schwierig und die An- und Abreise kostspielig 
und beschwerlich, so dass praktisch meist nur die Würdenträger aus den rund um 
Konstantinopel liegenden Diözesen an ihr teilnahmen. vgl. Papadopoulos, Greek 
Church and People, 40 f., 45, 69, 87 f. 

81. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 33; Silbernagl, Verfassung, 16; 
Snegarov, Kratka istorija, I, 484. 

82. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 30 f.; Bapelônc, ‘Iotogia, 16. 
Die Entwicklung, die dann zur Steuerpflichtigkeit des Klerus und zur Entrichtung 
einer besonderen Investiturtaxe bei jeder Wahl eines Patriarchen führte, kann hier 
nicht verfolgt werden. 
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rechtlicher Belange der orthodoxen Christen, die schon vor der Eroberung 
Konstantinopels in ihr Kompetenzbereich gefallen waren, auch weiterhin zu ** 

7. Die türkischen Behörden waren angewiesen, die Geistlichkeit bei der 
Ausübung dieser Aufgaben ideell und materiell zu unterstützen. Bestimmte 
Beschränkungen, denen das Leben der dimmi unterlag, wurden für den 
Klerus gelockert: bei der Wahrnehmung ihrer Befugnisse durften Geist- 
liche oder vom Patriarchen besonders beauftragte Laien Pferde reiten, 
Waffen tragen oder sich nach ihren Bedürfnissen kleiden. Notfalls konnten 
sie von den türkischen Lokalbehörden militärische Begleitung anfordern **. 

Allerdings führte die Ausstattung des Patriarchen mit diesen Befu- 
gnissen unter den Nachfolgern Mehmeds auch zu nachteiligen F olgen. Erstens 
verursachte die Tätigkeit des Patriarchen als Beamten der Pforte eine häu- 
figes Eingreifen der türkischen Regierung in kirchliche Angelegenheiten 5°. 
Zweitens litt die moralische Kondition der Kirche, die immer mehr unter 
den Einfluss politischer Kreise geriet und manchem Ehrgeizigen als will- 
kommenes Sprungbrett für politische Karriere und als Mittel finanzieller 
Bereicherung diente *. 


D) Versuche einer Annullierung der Privilegien. 


Der Pomp, mit dem Mehmed den ersten Patriarchen in sein Amt 
eingeführt hatte, vermochte freilich noch in der Generation seines Enkels 
Selim I. Yavuz (1512-1520) manchen gläubigen Muslim nicht darüber 
hinwegzutäuschen, dass die Kirchenpolitik Mehmeds auf einem Rechts- 
bruch basierte: Konstantinopel hatte ja nicht kapituliert, sondern war im 
Sturm genommen worden st°. Den Kritikern leistete auch die schwankende 
Politik Selims, der die Christen zuweilen hart bedrängte # und sogar mit 


83. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 31 ff.; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja ot- 
noSenija, 215. 

.84. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 36; Scheel, Staatsrechtliche Stel- 
lung, 17; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja otnoSenija, 222, 228. 

85. ITanaöönovAog, Xguodotopos, “H e&wregınn xatdotaors tic  ExxAmotas Kov- 
otavtivoundhems And tie GAdoews uéyou tod wy’ al@voc. Athen 1950, 10, 16. Papa- 
dopoulos, Greek Church and People, 29 f.; Drabadjeglon, Gennadios M., Geschichte 
und Verfassung des ökumenischen Patriarchats. In: Ecclesia. Eine Sammlung von 
Selbstdarstellungen der christlichen Kirchen. Eine Kirchenkunde der Gegenwart, 
hrsg. v. F. Siegmund-Schultze. X: Die orthodoxe Kirche auf dem Balkan und in Vor- 
derasien, 2 (Die orthodoxen Patriarchate). Leipzig 1941, 47; Bagelöng, “Iotopia, 17. 

86. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 78 ff., 90; Lebedev, Vzaimnyja 
otnogenija, 438. Vgl. Drabadjeglon, 49 f. 

87. Giese, Grundlagen, 273; Tschudi, Osmanisches Reich, 13. 

88. Bagpelöns, ‘lotogia, 18 f., der andererseits auch Beispiele für das Wohl- 
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dem Gedanken gespielt haben soll, sie gewaltsam zu bekehren ®, Vorschub. 

Im Jahre 1519 richtete der Sultan an den Mufti Alı Cemalı die berühmt 
gewordene Suggestivfrage, was besser sei: sich die Welt bloss untertänig 
zu machen oder die unterworfenen Völker zum Islam zu bekehren. Der 
Mufti musste natürlich wissen, welche Antwort Selim erwartete und ant- 
wortete ihm vorsichtig, die «Bekehrung» verdiene allerdings grösseren 
Ruhm °°. Daraufhin befahl der Sultan dem Grossvezir Muhammed Pir ®!, 
die Kirchen in Moscheen umwandeln zu lassen und den Christen Ausiibung 
und Bekenntnis ihrer Religion zu verbieten °?. 

Hinter dem Rücken des Sultans kamen der Grossvezir und der Mufti 
jedoch überein, den Plan Selims zu sabotieren. Beide hatten offenbar die 
katastrophalen Folgen einer gewaltsamen Islamisierung der sie ernährenden 
Christen vorausgesehen und versuchten nun, mit einem raffinierten Trick 
Staatsraison und religiöses Gebot in Übereinstimmung zu bringen: Sie 


wollen des Sultans gegenüber den Christen anführt (19). Papadopoulos, Greek Church 
and People, 4; Mordtmann J. H., Die Kapitulation von Konstantinopel im Jahre 
1453. In: BZ XXI (1912), 138. M. stellt verschiedene Belege für die freundlichen 
und feindlichen Äusserungen des Sultans über die Christen zusammen. 

89. Kantemir, Demetrie, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches nach seinem 
Anwachsen und Abnehmen. Hamburg 1745, 150 auf Grund türkischer Quellen. 

90. Der Bericht über dieses Ereignis geht auf eine uns nicht überlieferte tür- 
kische Quelle, das Geschichtswerk des Schatzkammersekretärs Alu Efendi aus Phi- 
lippopel zurück, die Kantemir, 149 ff., benutzt hat. Bezüglich der mit Kantemirs 
Überlieferung und den Berichten über das ähnliche Ereignis im Jahre 1539 zusam- 
menhängenden Fragen verweise ich auf die Arbeit Mordtmanns, Kapitulation. Zur 
Frage Selims an den Mufti vgl. “EAevdeguddns, Hoovönıa, 179 ff.; Bagetöng, "Ioto- 
ofa, 19; “YyiAdvine, Tà peta tiv dAimow, 50; HanaöönovAog, Kardotaow, 13. Die 
Ansicht “Yıpıkdveng’ und Kantemirs, der Mufti habe den Sinn der Frage des Sultans 
nicht durchschaut und sich später betrogen gefühlt, erscheint mir nicht stichhaltig. 
Der Mufti musste selbstverständlich wissen, zu welchen Konsequenzen sein Rechts- 
gutachen führen würde. Die Erteilung eines solchen Gutachtens ausserhalb des kon- 
kreten politischen Zusammenhangs und unabhängig von geplanten politischen Mass- 
nahmen ist gar nicht denkbar und war im Osmanischen Reich nicht üblich, weil die 
fetwas des Muftis ja gerade den Zweck hatten, «die in den Fik-Büchern enthaltenen 
Gesetzesbestimmungen für besondere Fälle näher zu erklären und anwendbar zu ma- 
chen» : Juynboll, Handbuch, 55; vgl. auch Hammer - Purgstall, Staatsverfassung, I, 11. 

91. Muhammed Pur war von 926 - 929 (1519 - 1522) Grossvezir : Zajaczkowski, 
Ananiansz, Reychman, Jan, Zarys dyplomatyki osmansko-tureckiej. Hrsg. Polska Aka- 
demia Nauk, Komitet orientalistyezny. Warszawa 1955, 135. Er war aus Karaman ge- 
bürtig und stammte aus der Familie des Scheih Cemaleddin Akseray : Gelzer, Hein- 
rich, Geistliches und Weltliches aus dem Tiirkisch-Griechischen Orient. Selbster- 
lebtes und Selbstgesehenes. Leipzig 1900, 181, Anm. 1. 

92. Kantemir, Geschichte, 150; “YyıAdvens, To perà tiv GAwouw, 50 f. 
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benachrichtigten heimlich den Patriarchen, Theoleptos I. (1514-1520) ®*, 
und rieten ihm, in dieser Angelegenheit am Divan vorzusprechen und auf 
die Privilegien Mehmeds hinzuweisen **. Theoleptos befolgte diesen Rat und 
erschien in Adrianopel zur Audienz beim Sultan. Dort berief er sich auf 
die Privilegien Mehmeds, die dieser dem Patriarchen Gennadios nach der 
freiwilligen (!) Übergabe einer Hälfte der Stadt Konstantinopel verliehen 
habe. Die Urkunde könne er nicht vorlegen, da sie einem Brande zum 
Opfer gefallen sei; drei ihm bekannte Muslime könnten jedoch als Augen- 
zeugen der Kapitulation Konstantinopels und der Privilegienerteilung seine 
Aussagen bestätigen®. Der Sultan genehmigte die Vorführung der drei 
Veteranen des türkischen Heeres, und als deren Aussagen sich mit den Be- 
hauptungen des Patriarchen deckten, verzichtete Selim auf die Durchfüh- 
rung der geplanten Gewaltmassnahmen und behielt sich lediglich die Um- 
wandlung der Steinkirchen in Moscheen vor, während Holzkirchen im 
Besitze der Kirche verbleiben sollten und auch anstelle der steinernen er- 
richtet werden dürften ”®. 

Das gleiche Schauspiel wiederholte sich unter Sultan Süleyman dem 
Gesetzgeber im Jahre 1539’. Wieder erteilte der Mufti ein Fetwa des 
Inhalts, dass die Kirchen der im Sturm genommenen Gebiete, z. B. Kon- 
stantinopels, zerstört werden müssten. Und wieder ging von der türkischen 
Regierung die Initiative zur Beilegung des Konflikts aus. Diesmal war es 
der Heeresrichter (kad: asker), der den Patriarchen Jeremias I. (1520-1522, 
1523-1537, 1537-1545)? durch den Archonten Xenakes warnen liess. 
Xenakes begab sich zusammen mit dem Patriarchen sofort zum Grossvezir 
Lutfı Pasa ®, mit dem er gute Beziehungen unterhielt. Lutfi riet dem Pa- 


93. Über ihn vgl. Tededr, Martovagyixoi nivanes, 499 - 500. 

94. Kantemir, Geschichte, 150 f; “YyıÄdvens, To. pet tiv Giwow, 51; Bapet- 
dns, “Totogia, 20. 

95. Kantemir, Geschichte, 152; ‘Ypeddvens, Ta pera. tiv Ghoow, 51 f.; Papa- 
dopoulos, Greek Chruch and People, 4; Bagelöns, “Lotogta, 20. 

96. Kantemir, Geschichte, 152f.; "YyıAdvrns, Ta werd. tiv diwow, 52; [ana- 
Sdénovhoc, Kuraoracıs, 13; Papadopoulos, Greek Church and People, 5; Bagetéyc, 
‘Totogia, ebenda. 

97. “Iotooia Margıapyırn, 156-163. Vgl. Papadopoulos, Greek Church and 
People, 4, Anm. 2. Im Folgenden wird kurz der Inhalt des Berichtes der griechi- 
schen Quelle wiedergegeben. 

98. Über ihn vgl. Tededv, Martoraoyizoi ivazes, 500 - 507. 

99, Sein Vorgänger, der Albaner Ayas Pasa, war am 13. VII. 1539 gestorben: 
Tschudi, Lutfipascha, XI. Dieses Datum ist der terminus post quem der Ernennung 
Lutfı Pasas zum Grossvezir. Er hatte dieses Amt bis zu seiner Absetzung am 6. 
V. 1641 inne: Mordtmann J. H., Rezension zu Tschudis Ausgabe des Asafname 
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triarchen, am nächsten Tage im Divan zu erscheinen und sich auf die 
freiwillige Übergabe Konstantinopels und die Privilegien Mehmeds zu be- 
rufen. Während der Diskussion am folgenden Tage forderte der Grossvezir 
den Patriarchen auf, muslimische Zeugen dieser Vorgänge zu nennen 
Vor Gericht erschienen daraufhin nach 21 Tagen zwei hochbetagte Türken. 
Mustafa ibn Yunus und Pırı, der Sohn Rustems, die angaben, an der 
Belagerung Konstantinopels teilgenommen zu haben ‘°°. Beide bekräf tigten 


Lutfis. In: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft. LXV (Leipzig 
1911), 600. In der griechischen Quelle ist der Name verbalhornt: «TovAgınaoıdg» 
(‘Iotogia Ilatoragyuxm, 157 u. passim). Uber Lutfr vgl. Babinger, Geschichtsschrei- 
ber, 80 f.; Techudi, Luftı Pasa. VIII - XVII. 

100. An diesem Punkte ist die griechische Quelle ungenau. Dort heisst es, die 
beiden Türken seien 102 Jahre alt gewesen und hätten als Achtzehnjährige die Erstür- 
mung Konstantinopels vor 84 Jahren erlebt. Dann befänden wir uns erst im Jahre1537. 
Lutf kann aber frühestens am 13. VII. 1539 Grossvezir geworden sein (vgl. Anm. 99). 
Teöcow folgt ohne weitere quellenkritische Überlegungen der griechischen Quelle und 
verlegt das Ereignis in das Jahr 1537 (Ilatoragyixoi mivaxes, 503). Mordtmann, Kapi- 
tulation, 136f. hat dazu eine neue türkische Quelle, eine Entscheidung des Rechts- 
gelehrten Ebussud Efendi aus der Zeit Süleymans I. publiziert. Danach sei die 
Angelegenheit im Jahre 945 (=30. V. 1538 - 18. V. 1539) unter Heranziehung zweier 
Zeugen verhandelt worden, die 139, bzw. 117 Jahre alt gewesen seien. Den Inhalt 
einer dritten Quelle, wieder einer türkischen, hat Hammer, Geschichte, 1. Aufl., 
IX, 488, Nr. 1952, wiedergeben. Es handelt sich um einen Ferman aus dem Jahre 
1108 (=31. VII. 1696-19. VII. 1697) zu Gunsten der Juden. Im Jahre 945 hätten 
dieser Quelle zufolge zwei Muslime im Alter von 117 bzw. 115 Jahren die Zusi- 
cherung Mehmeds an die Juden bestätigt, ihre Religion frei ausüben zu dürfen, 
falls sie Kaiser Konstantin bei der Belagerung nicht unterstützten. Diese Quelle 
nimmt zwar keinen unmittelbaren’ Bezug auf die Verhandlungen mit dem Patriar- 
chen, aber die Übereinstimmung des Datums der Zeugenvernehmung mit dem in 
der Entscheidung Ebussuds genannten und die Erwähnung der beiden hochbetagten 
Zeugen legen den Schluss nahe, dass es sich hier um einen verwandten Vorgang 
handelt. Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, dass die Pforte gelegentlich der Verhandlungen 
mit Jeremias I. auch ihr Verhältnis zu den Juden überprüfen und auf ähnliche Weise 
legitimieren wollte. Aus den unterschiedlichen Angaben über das Alter der Zeugen 
können wir an Hand der uns vorliegenden Quellen keine als die richtige aussondern. 
Wenn die von Kantemir benutzte Quelle berichtet, im Jahre 1519 habe Theoleptos 
bei den Verhandlungen in Adrianopel drei alte Türken als Zeugen angegeben, die 
fast 100 Jahre alt gewesen seien, und die auf den Vorfall von 1539 Bezug nehmen- 
den Quellen das Alter der Zeugen auf 102 (‘/oropia Ilargıapxıxn) bis 130 Jahre 
(Ebussud Efendi) ansetzen, wäre es denkbar, dass es sich vielleicht um dieselben 
Personen handelte. Dazu passt auch die Nachricht, die beiden Zeugen seien 1539 
aus Adrianopel herbeigeholt worden, denn die im Jahre 1519 vernommenen Zeugen 
waren offensichtlich in Anrianopel ansässig. Über die Frage, ob es sich um Jani- 
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mit ihren Aussagen die Argumente des Patriarchen. Daraufhin befahl Sü- 
leyman, der Patriarch solle in dieser Angelegenheit nie wieder belästigt 
werden und liess Jeremias diese Versicherung auch schriftlich geben. 

Mit vollem Recht kann dieser Vorgang als eine Komödie bezei- 
chnet werden. Denn an der Tatsache der Erstürmung Konstantinopels, die 
Mehmed II. «Fatih» (dem Eroberer) so grossen und noch unter späteren 
Gererationen lebendigen Ruhm eingebracht hatte, konnte natürlich niemand 
im Ernst zweifeln !°!, Der Grossvezir Lutfi Pasa selbst hat ein Geschichts- 
werk geschrieben, in dem er berichtet, Konstantinopel sei mit Gewalt 
erobert worden und habe sich nicht freiwillig ergeben !°?. Die Frage, wie 
die Zeugen solche der historischen Wahrheit glatt widersprechende Angaben 
machen konnten, lässt sich aus den Quellen nicht eindeutig beantworten. 
Wenn aber der kluge und wendige Grossvezir Mittel und Wege wusste, 
den Patriarchen zu warnen, dürfte es ihm auch nicht schwer gefallen sein, 
zwei alte Männer zu finden, die wunschgemäss auszusagen bereit waren !°, 

Die Verhandlungen in den Jahren 1519 und 1539 waren ganz offen- 
sichtlich zu dem Zweck inszeniert worden, den rechtswidrigen Status der 
orthodoxen Kirche nachträglich zu legitimieren und auf diese Weise reli- 
gids-juristische Bedenken aus der Welt zu schaffen, ohne an der für die 
Sozialstruktur des Osmanischen Reiches nützlichen und notwendigen Stel- 
lung des Patriarchen etwas zu ändern. 


tscharen oder Militärmusiker handelte, vgl. Mordtmann, Kapitulation, 130, Anm. 1. 
Auffällig ist, dass keine Quelle den Vorgang in die Zeit verlegt, in der Lutfi erwie- 
senermassen Grossvezir war. Entweder ist hier die Überlieferung der Daten fehler- 
haft, oder die neuerliche Verhandlung hat bereits stattgefunden, als Lutfi noch 
einfacher Vezir war. Dem widerspricht aber der Terminus «xg@toc Betionc> in der 
“Iotopla Iargiagyixi, 157. Auch wäre es kaum denkbar, dass die Quellen bei der 
Schilderung eines so wichtigen Vorgangs den Grossvezir Ayas Pasa übergangen hätten. 

101. *Apavtos, Zyéoeuc, I, 117, Anm. 3 weist nach, dass die Nachrichten von 
einer angeblichen Kapitulation Konstantinopels jeder Grundlage entbehren und nur 
dazu dienten, die Privilegien Mehmeds nachträglich zu verteidigen. 

102. Giese, Grundlagen, 276. 

103. Möglicherweise erinnerten sich die Zeugen noch dunkel an die Kapitu- 
lationsaufforderungen, die Mehmed an Byzanz gerichtet hatte (vgl. Mortmann, Kapi- 
tulation 142 ff.). Dass Patriarch und Grossvezir auf die Zeugen einen gewissen Druck 
ausgeübt haben, wunschgemäss auszusagen, geht auch aus der griechischen Quelle 
hervor: «Tote yag...tobs Enge [6 naterdoxnc], xai énnyav eig tov naoıav [d.h. 
den Grossvezir]. Kai 6 naoıas, dà. Ovopa tod matoLaogov, eis Tv dydrmy, Önov 
elyev eig adtév, OuiAnoe ner’ adtovg (sic!) xai goregéworv (!) attovc, tva paotu- 
oñoouv, xadòg tods einev 6 nargıdeyng (!), xai toùs Enuonyyeılev, StL xavéva 
popov và undev Exovv...» : “Lotogia Ilarorapxıxn, 160. 
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Dieser kurze Exkurs zeigt die rechtlichen, sozialen und historischen 
Grundlagen, auf denen der Status des Patriarchats von Konstantiñopel als 
Verwaltungsorgan und Gerichtsinstanz des Osmanischen Reiches seit der 
Eroberung der Stadt bis zu den Reformen des 19. Jahrhunderts basierte '°*. 
Welchen Gebrauch die Patriarchen von ihren Rechten machten, hing von 
der jeweiligen innen- und aussenpolitischen Situation, dem Zustand der 
Kirche und nicht zuletzt von der Persönlichkeit des Patriarchen selbst ab. 


Wien GUNNAR HERING 


104. Über die weitere Entwicklung des Rechtsstatus des ökumenischen Pa- 
triarchats informieren die ausführlichen Arbeiten von Papadopoulos, Privileges, und 
Sidarouss, Patriarcats, 


MUSSOLINFS FIRST AGGRESSION: 
THE CORFU ULTIMATUM 


General Enrico Tellini and his staff, members of an International 
Commission appointed by the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris to 
delimite the Albanian - Greek frontier, were murdered by unknown assas- 
sins on August 27, 1923, on Greek territory near the Albanian frontier. 
Word of the murder first reached Mussolini via the secretary of the Italian 
Consulate at Janina, Andrea Liverani, whose telegram arrived in Rome at 
6:15 on the evening of August 27.‘ 

Almost simultaneously another cable was dispatched by Captain de 
Limperany, secretary of the Commission of Delimitation to the Conference 
of Ambassadors in Paris, to inform them of the tragic news. ? 

The events that were now to move with such breath taking speed 
were to be centered in three cities, Rome, London and Paris. Throughout 
the first days the advantage of initiative was to be in the hands of Rome, 
while the latter two cities would be straddled with the unappetizing role 
of merely reacting to actions already instituted in Rome. 

Mussolini’s reaction upon the arrival of the tragic news from Janina 
was, according to an eye witness, the then chief of the Near Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Foreign Office, “immediately violent, intransigeant’’.°® 

His cable in the early morning hours of August 28 to the Italian 
Minister in Athens, Giulio Cesare Montagna, is revealing. The Duce felt 
that “without diminishing seriously the responsibility that is incumbent 
upon Greece, immediate and exemplary punishment of the culprits is indis- 


1. Liverani (Janina) to Mussolini, repeated to Athens, August 27, 1923. Min- 
istero degli Affari Esteri, À Documenti Diplomatiei Italiani (Roma : Libreria dello 
Stato, 1955), Settima Serie, Vol. II (27 aprile 1923 - 22 febbraio 1924), p. 125. Here- 
after cited as DDI. 

2. Captain de Limperany (Janina) to the Conference of Ambassadors, August 27, 
1923. Attached to file 768. 7515/54, Record Group 59, National Archives of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. Hereafter cited as N.A. 

3. Raffaele Guariglia, Ricordi: 1922 - 1946 (Napoli : Scientifiche Italiane, 1950), 
p. 28. Guariglia’s memoirs are an indispensable source for the innermost history of 
Italian foreign policy during the Fascist era. 
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pensable because of the deep horror which will be aroused in Italy and 
abroad,” when the news was received that Italian officers part of an inter- 
national commission in a peaceful mission entrusted to them by the Great 
Powers had been brutally murdered. Therefore, he instructed Montagna 
to make “the most energetic protests” to the Greek Government but at the 
same time making complete reservations for reparations that would be due 
to Italy and which it would claim after all the facts had been ascertained 
in detail. * 

Concurrently with this cable to Montagna another one was sent to 
the Italian Embassies in Paris and London stating “that which has hap- 
pened notwithstanding lack of injury to other delegations represents an 
affront against the prestige of the Allied Powers.” Mussolini therefore 
urgently requested that they inform the governments to which they were 
accredited about the horrible news. In closing he stressed that he relied on 
the solidarity of both England and France and that both Italian missions 
should convince their respective host nations to urgently instruct their 
representatives in Athens “to join with the forcefullness dictated by the 
gravity of the event” in the steps that would be undertaken by the Italian 
Legation. ° 

Although Mussolini was undoubtedly excited there is nothing in the 
substance of the above telegrams that warrants criticism. The instructions 
issued to Montagna in Athens were of a type that would have been issued 
by any government in a similar situation. Nor was the cable to the Italian 
missions in Paris and London in any way out of the ordinary. On the 
contrary, the second cable was a request for Great Power solidarity regard- 
ing what the Duce considered to be an “affront against the prestige” of 
the Great Powers. The crucial question however was what steps Rome 
would instruct its legation in Athens to take. This was to be triggered by 
the reports of the Italian Minister from that same legation. 


* * * 


If it is a cardinal principle of diplomatic practice that one should 
always be as objective as possible it should be noted that the Italian 
Minister in Athens had discarded that most important attribute. 

Minister Montagna had first arrived in Athens in 1919. But during 
the period 1919-1923 he had also served as Italian delegate at the Lau- 


4. Mussolini to Montagna (Athens), August 28, 1923. DDI, p. 127. 
5. Mussolini to Della Torretta (London) and Vannutelli (Paris), August 28, 
1923. Ibid., p. 127. 
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sanne Conference, where the Allied powers and the Kemalists negotiated . 
the peace treaty that brought peace to the Eastern Mediterranean and an 
end to Greek dreams of expansion into Asia Minor. At the latter confer- 
ence his dislike of the Greek Revolutionary Government then in office 
which the powers did not recognize, was quite apparent.’ A proposal by 
the Italian chargé d’affaires at Athens, De Facendis, to take a new tack in 
Greece, * involving a rapprochement Montagna declared useless. There was 
no value for Italy troubling herself with the “ill-humor of men who today 
govern Greece against the will of the country,” he cabled Mussolini. * 

In Athens Montagna’s attitude toward the Greek Government was 
an open secret that did not go unobserved nor unreported by his diplo- 
matic colleagues. As the American Minister Atherton cabled the Department 
of State on September 2, after the occupation of Corfu, “There is every 
probability of growing unconfirmed [reports or rumors?] that Italy’s 
precipitant action had been based throughout on the reports of Montagna 
to his government colored by his personal antagonism toward present day 
Greece”.° A similar view was voiced by the British chargé d’affaires, Sir 
Charles Bentinck, who was inclined “to believe that extreme antagonism 
of Montagna toward present Greek authorities has led him to overstress 
his reports to Italian Government.. [and] has advised London accordingly.’ 
Keeping all of the above in mind the contents of the cables that Mon- 
tagna was now to send to Mussolini which were to affect his thoughts so 
deeply become explainable and make the reactions and the events that 
were to follow more understandable. ** 


6. After the defeat of the Greek army in Anatolia in August - September 1922 
a group of young army officers led by Colonels Plastiras and Gonatas overthrew 
the government. A Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee to fix the blame for the Anatolian debacle. The arrest, trial, conviction and 
execution of three ex-Premiers, two ex-Ministers and the former Commander-in-chief 
caused a painful impression throughout Europe. 

7. De Facendis (Athens) to Mussolini, repeated to Lausanne, June 28, 1923. 
DDI, p. 67. Montagna’s opinion was asked for by the Secretary - General of the 
Foreign Office. Contarini to Montagna (Lausanne), June 30, 1923. Ibid., p. 69. 

8. Montagna (Ouchy) to Mussolini, July 2, 1923. Ibid., p. 70. 

9, Atherton (Athens) to the Department of State, Sept. 2, 1923. File 765. 68/21, 
Record Group 59, N.A. 

10. Atherton (Athens) to the Department of State, Sept. 3, 1923. File 765. 68/22, 
Record Group 59, Ibid. 

11. As early as September 1, after the Corfu occupation the attention of the 
Greek Foreign Office much to Montagna’s embarrassment was drawn to the Greek 
press, which to his pique was inciting public opinion against him and accusing him 
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Montagna’s first cable reached Rome at 2 AM on August 28 a half 
hour after Mussolini’s first cables had already been transmitted. Its rela- 
tionship to the events that were to follow is witnessed by the fact that 
the Duce was to cite this very cable to the Italian Embassies in London 
and Paris when his demands to Greece were brought to their attention. '? 


as being primarily “responsible of the hostile attitude of Italy against Greece.” 
(Montagna (Athens) to Mussolini, Sept. 1, 1923. DDI, p. 151.) But then again Mon- 
tagna’s relationship with the Greek press left a great deal to be desired. As early 
as May during the Lausanne Conference he had protested to Eleutherios Venizelos, 
about the attacks of the Greek press directed against his ‘‘person for the action 
that I display [at] Lausanne as Italian delegate.”” Montagna feeling that they had 
been inspired by the Greek delegation. Venizelos deplored the attacks and gave 
assurances that he would contact Athens in order to have the attacks cease. (Mon- 
tagna (Lausanne) to Mussolini, May 19, 1923. Ibid., p. 32.) In his dispatches Mon- 
tagna made no attempt to disguise his feelings toward the Greek Government. It 
was a government he cabled Mussolini on September 3, whose ‘‘yoke [is] stained 
with the blood of their tyranny.’’ (Montagna (Athens) to Mussolini, Sept. 3, 1923. 
Ibid., p. 168.) On the other hand Montagna’s ‘‘over-excited condition’’ did not go 
unnoticed by the Yugoslavian Minister who emphasized it to his American colleague 
on the same day that Montagna was filing the above cable to Rome. (Atherton 
(Athens) to the Department of State, Sept. 3, 1923. loc. cit.) 

The mistrust of the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs towards Montagna was 
to increase to such an extent during the crisis that rather than deal with him directly 
as when it wished to inform him that the Greek Fleet had been ordered to retire 
from the Athens area in order to avoid any possible conflict between Italian and 
Greek naval units, it had the news conveyed to him through the British and French 
chargé d’affaires—a procedure that Montagna declared to them he found ‘‘strange 
and incomprehensible’’ since the Greek Government could have contacted him by 
normal diplomatic means. He added if normal channels were not used he would 
consider that the news had never been delivered. Both chargé d’affaires agreed and 
after informing the Foreign Office, an official was appointed to communicate the 
news directly to Montagna. The whole episode was an attempt to ‘‘craftily establish 
intervention by third parties in our affairs” and by giving an ‘‘impression about 
relations with the Royal [Italian] Legation different from reality and of [attempting] 
to ignore the existence of the Royal [Italian] Representative,’” Montagna cabled 
Mussolini. (Montagna (Athens) to Mussolini, Sept. 6, 1923. DDI, p. 191.) 

His relationship with the government during this period were to deteriorate 
further and to such an extent that the Head of the Press Section of the Greek 
Foreign Office made it clear that the Greek Government ‘‘would be prepared to 
deal directly [in an] amicable arrangement of the conflict with the Italian Government 
at Rome debarring from the negotiations the Royal [Italian] Legation at Athens 
looked at presently under the circumstances as inimically inspired towards Greece.’’ 
(Montagna (Athens) to Mussolini, Sept. 6, 1923. Ibid., pp. 191 - 192.) 

12. Mussolini to Della Torretta (London) and Vannutelli (Paris), August 29, 
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The cable was essentially a description of a visit by an official of 
the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs who presented himself at the 
legation to inform them of the Tellini murder and “to express the grief 
of the Greek Government.” Rather than seeing the official personally, 
which perhaps would have been in order Montagna delegated the task to 
a subordinate member of his staff. The official attempted “to minimize 
the gravity of the crime [by] insinuating that the murder has been com- 
mitted near the frontier and perhaps by brigands”’—-a reasonable interpre- 
tation if one keeps in mind the history of the area during this period. 
Montagna, however, commenting, immediately felt this should “be 
excluded a priori because we are dealing with well-known armed bands 
subsidized by the [Greek] Government.” For an assertion so patently 
false !* one can devise no explanation except to credit it to Montagna’s 
basic and initial antagonism to the Greek Government. However this 
assertion turned out to be of paramount importance for within the 
the coming hours, it was to greatly influence Mussolini’s thoughts. 
Montagna continued by stating “This circumstance if confirmed would 
eliminate every doubt about the political nature of the crime.” This was 
a further point of importance which was to influence the Duce that warm 
August night. Continuing his comments Montagna felt that the crime should 
not go unpunished “even in consideration of moral responsibilities” —an 
observation that did not fail to register with the excited Mussolini. Lastly 
he emphasized that the rank of the deceased Tellini and the fact that he 
was president of an International Commission emanating from the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors “‘can only force our allies to behave [in a manner] 
dictated by the moral solidarity [which] is incumbent upon them,” a 
point Mussolini had already realized and was attempting to pursue. 

Montagna’s second telegram reached Rome an hour after his first 
or 3 AM on August 28. After quoting in toto a cable transmitted to the 
Royal Consulate at Janina requesting fuller details about the Tellini 
murder, Montagna drew Mussolini’s attention to reports recently filed by 
General Tellini and in particular to “the paragraphs concerning the mena- 


1923. DDI, p. 136. 

13. In all the literature about the crime of Kakavia as well as in all the 
investigations that followed the crime, Greek and non-Greek, no mention or even 
inference was made that the armed bands of the Epirus area were subsidized by 
the Greek Government. 

14. Italics added. Montagna (Athens) to Mussolini, August 27, 1923. DDI, p. 126. 
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cing and arrogant behaviour of the Greek Delegate [Colonel Botzaris] 
now assuming a symptomatic character.” His “first impression” Montagna 
continued “is that we are dealing with a crime [which] has a political basis, 
due in great part to the systematically hostile attitude to us of the Greek 
authorities and to the perfidious anti-Italian propaganda activity encoura- 
ged by the current Greek Government for internal politics especially in 
Epirus.” + Montagna made no attempt to enlarge upon this charge nor 
to substantiate it either by offering concrete evidence or by referring to 
prior dispatches filed to Rome covering these particular points, though, 
on July 19, the Italian chargé d’affaires had emphasized to Rome the 
hostility shown by certain Greek officials toward Italy. '* Not wishing to 
close without one parting shot Montagna could not help but note the 
incorrect manner in which the news reached the Royal Consulate at Janina 
“merely by the Commander of the local gendarmerie.” '' 

With only these two cables as guides, aside from the original cable 
notifying him of. Tellini’s murder, Mussolini retired for the night. The 
dawn of a new day brought about a crystallization in Mussolini’s thoughts. 
In a note written in his own hand Mussolini recorded his thoughts for 
posterity, First—a thought transposed from Montagna’s cables, the “crime 
[was] political, desired by armed bands in the pay of Greece.” Points two 
and three of the note, emphasized the “sensitiveness’’ of the Tellini mis- 
sion and the fact that the Greek Government was not diplomatically 
recognized. On the other hand, since this same government “does not give 
guarantees hence [it has] to give necessary reparations.”’ His last point 
however was most crucial, ‘While waiting, the Italian Government shapes 
its request [that] it may have guarantees and reparations and as a mesure 
of retaliation Italy occupies by force of arms the island of Corfu.” A 
marginal annotation from another hand noted the above had been for the 
moment suspended by Mussolini. '* 

The Duce had now decided on his course of action: “he wanted the 
occupation of Corfu.” : All the diplomatic notes and hurried replies that 
followed were meaningless gestures and meant merely to impress or mes- 
merize the unknowing and the gullible with his feigned sincerity. Europe 
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was seeing a new type of diplomacy which was to reach its zenith and 
most cynical form in the coming decade. 

On this same day in the early afternoon Mussolini in a somewhat 
similar note as the one above, recorded six of the seven demands that 
would be cabled to Montagna within a matter of hours, for presentation 
to the Greek Government. The demands Mussolini desired were, an apology 
on the part of the highest Greek Military Authority; a funeral service in 
the Roman Catholic Church in Athens, attended by all the members of the 
government; a criminal investigation to be completed within five days from 
the arrival of the Italian Military Attaché, Colonel Ferdinando Perrone; 
capital punishment for all the culprits; an indemnity of 50 million Italian 
lira payable within five days, though in a moment of generosity Mussolini 
had written eight days which he then corrected to five. Lastly honor was 
to be shown to the Italian flag. *° 

To set the stage for the events that were soon to follow, secret 
priority cables were sent to the prefects of Bari and Lecce ordering them 
to make the necessary preparations to stop all cable-telegraphic communi- 
cations directed to Greece, unless instructed otherwise. But the Duce’s con- 
fusion and unsureness of what his future actions would be, manifested them- 
selves during these early hours in the composition of the cable. The 
request at first was to have been effective “from tomorrow at mid-day,” 
(August 29). It was then to be effective as of mid-night the 28th and finally 
in a postscript in Mussolinrs own hand it was to be delayed forty-eight 
hours or until August 30. ?! 

* KOK 


The events that now occurred between Mussolini and the career 
officials at the Palazzo Chigi illustrate the position to which professional 
diplomatists were relegated in their relationships vis-a-vis the political lead- 
ership during the inter-war years. It was a situation that was not peculiar 
to Italy but endemic throughout the chancelleries of western Europe, and 
was as true in democracies as in non-democracies. ?? 

The first weeks after his assumption of power in October 1922, the 
Duce had “brought little but uncertainty,” to the professionals of the 
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Palazzo Chigi, since Mussolini’s statements prior to achieving power had 
suggested “‘that at the very least he would try to startle the diplomatic 
world with a series of melodramatic gestures.” ?° N 

But the Duce’s inexperience in, and ignorance of foreign affairs 
required him — at least here in the very beginning—to depend upon the 
advice of the professional. In foreign affairs prior to Mussolini’s arrival 
“the real minister,” the man who “wielded the real power,” was the 
Secretary-General, Salvatore Contarini, ** described as “thinking two moves 
ahead of his diplomatic adversaries. Though his methods are often tortuous, 
he plays safe.”’®° His power, methods and influence within the foreign 
office were such that they have been styled as “Contariniana.” ?° But it 
was Contarini who restrained during this early period some of the more 
grandiose actions of the Duce and who convinced him that one of the tra- 
ditional prerequisites for a successful Italian foreign policy was friendship 
with Great Britain. °’ 

The Italian career diplomats like Max Weber’s ideal bureaucrat were 
‘apolitical’. But at the same time they recognized that the “internal soli- 
darity” and the “unpredictability” of the Duce’s government gave “them 
leverage for negotiation abroad,” in order to realize Italian foreign policy 
aims. ? Though they were always apprehensive of the Duce, they “felt 
sure that time and training, and advancement in manners under their 
supervision, would strip the words [of the Fascists] of all danger, leaving 
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just that zeal for aggressive rhetoric that may prove usable, from time 
to time, in that competition of nations.” ?° 

The ends desired both by the career officials at the Palazzo Chigi 
and Mussolini were the same— "Italy great and respected, substantially 
enlarged in territory and influence.” But where they differed was in the 
methods and the means to be used. The professionals were more modest 
realizing the inadequacies of Italy's strength—both f inancial and military. 
They recognized the chimerical policy of believing that Austria, Hungary 
or Bulgaria could ever be reliable allies. Therefore in their dealings with 

| Mussolini they continually impressed upon him the sina qua non of Italian 
foreign policy—friendship with Great Britain. *° 

° But it was this very policy that the Duce would challenge by his 
eruptive action at Corfu—an entanglement from which the professionals at 
Rome, London, Paris and Geneva would have to extricate him. Once his 
decision to occupy Corfu militarily had been taken, no one at the Palazzo 
Chigi “was given the means to canalize through normal measures the 
solution of the incident.” *' 

Even more important was the fortuitous absence from Rome of 
Contarini who appears to have been on a holiday. °° The only person at 
the Palazzo Chigi competent enough to draw up the demands to Greece 
“was not consulted.” ** His reaction upon learning of the Corfu occupation 
was one of alarm and condemnation for the Duce’s action. He immediately 
withdrew to his home at Anzio informing Rome that he could not participate 
“in such statesmanship.” Asked to return to Rome, Contarini refused. 
Only later did he return to the Palazzo Chigi, when the situation between 
Italy and the Great Powers had become so strained that Mussolini turned 
to him for assistance. At this point Contarini agreed but on his own terms 
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to which the Duce acquiesced. ** Whether Mussolini’s ‘‘impetuosity in the 
Greek affair would have been restrained and his energies directed-into other 
safer channels of action,” ° if Contarini had been present is open to question. 

When Baron Romano Avezzana the Ambassador in Paris appeared 
at the Palazzo Chigi, after August 27 and before the Corfu occupation, 
he found the Foreign Office deserted of officials. How important their 
absence was— as in the case of Contarini— in the light of the events that 


were to follow is speculative. 
EEE 


Unawares of the diplomatic moves that were unfolding in Rome the 
professionals in Paris and London true to the instructions issued by Mus- 
solini appeared at their respective foreign offices. 

In London, the Italian Ambassador, Marchese Pietro Tomasi della 
Torretta, presented himself at Whitehall and informed the Under-Secretary 
of State, Sir William Tyrrell, of the “horrible massacre,’” to which Tyrrell 
“displayed anger.” In the conversation that followed, Della Torretta 
requested “complete British solidarity’” with the steps that the government 
at Rome would instruct its legation in Athens to take. Tyrrell informed 
him that, just prior to his arrival the British Embassy in Paris had 
informed the Foreign Office that the Italian chargé d’affaires had strongly 
pressed for a meeting of the Conference of Ambassadors in order to deal 
with an urgent event and to decide on an inquiry which would then be 
communicated to the Greek Government. Tyrrell had agreed and author- 
izied the British representative to act accordingly. Therefore Tyrrell added, 
it would be unnecessary to telegraph to the British representative in Athens 
in the sense desired by the Italian Government. Admitting his ignorance 
of any events unfolding in Paris, Della Torretta emphasized to Tyrrell 
that Mussolini’s instructions had been “imparted in a precise and explicit 
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manner’, which requested British solidarity for the action that the Italian 
Government would undertake in Athens. At Tyrrell’s hesitation, Della Tor- 
retta added “that Italy alone was capable to obtain from Greece full 
satisfaction for the grave crime perpetrated against Italy and reparations 
for the injury caused to her prestige.” However because of the interna- 
tional character of the Tellini Mission, Della Torretta added, his govern- 
ment believed that it could count on British solidarity in support of any 
actions that it took in Athens. On the other hand, this Italian action would 
be independent from whatever was agreed upon in Paris for which he had 
not the slightest information. 

Della Torretta therefore was basing Italian actions and rights to 
reparations on the firm rule of international law traceable to the Vattel 
thesis that ““whoever ill-treats a citizen indirectly injures the State." At 
the same time however he wished to get British support because of the 
international character of the Tellini Mission, but support of what were 
to be essentially not ‘international’ but ‘Italian demands,’ though he was 
willing to admit that concurrent demands could be instituted by the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors, because of the international character of the 
Tellini Mission. 

To Della Torretta’s persuasive arguments Tyrrell succumbed and pro- 
mised to dispatch the required instructions to Athens, but added they would 
be sent the next day [August 29] after receiving prior authorization from 
the Foreign Secretary Lord Curzon, who was on the Continent. He felt 
sure that Curzon would approve the necessary instructions which were being 
sent to him as a mere formality. ** 

The ambassador had therefore succeeded in implementing the instruc- 
tions issued by the Duce, much to the glee of the latter who approved 
“Fully the language used by Torretta to Tyrrell which corresponds exactly 
to the point of view of the Royal [Italian] Government.” °° 

But the successes in London were not to be repeated in Paris. Here 
the Italian chargé d’affaires, Count Luigi Rey Vannutelli, presented himself 
at the Quai d’Orsay, and in a conversation with Peretti de la Rocca, the 
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director of political affairs, requested similar action —that the French 
Government adhere to the steps to be undertaken by the Italian-Minister 
in Athens. 

Peretti replied that France was ready to do so, “but not separately,” 
a major qualification. Any action of this type he felt had to be done in 
concert with the Conference of Ambassadors of which the Tellini Mission 
was a “dependent organ.” 

Vannutelli stressed that the atrocious nature of the crime “‘justified 
manifestations of immediate solidarity, and that this was the firm desire 
of his government. But Peretti was not to be shaken. He drew Vannutelli’s 
attention to a number of precedents to the Tellini murder,—none as serious 
—in which “every initiative was deferred to the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors’’. ‘ With France involved in the Ruhr, and relations with England 
strained because of it, Peretti’s tack was therefore quite clear. He wished 
to nip in the bud any possible Balkan difficulties. His interpretation there- 
fore “had the object of giving to the considered démarches an interallied 
character and thus avoid a direct conflict between Italy and Greece, which 
would be of heavy consequences.” *! 

Poincaré immediately had London agree to this interpretation. * His 
next step was to have Italy agree. As a result of the above, Della Tor- 
retta’s success in London proved to be fleeting. The simultaneous receipt 
of Captain de Limperany’s cable officially informing the Conference of 
Ambassadors of the Tellini murder galvanized Poincaré in to action. He 
urgently convened the secretaries of the British, French, Italian and 
Japanese delegations. 

A draft note was prepared for Poincaré in his capacity as President 
of the Conference of Ambassadors to direct to the French Minister in 
Athens, inviting him to make with his Italian and British colleagues a joint 
démarche to the Greek Government. The purpose of the démarche was: * 


to protest in the name of the Allied Powers represented on the 
Conference of Ambassadors, with all the vigour that the gravity 
of the circumstances permit, against the odious and unprece- 
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dented crime, victims of which [were] on Greek territory, several 
members of an Inter-Allied Commission invested by the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors with a mission of pacification. 


Secondly the Greek Government was to be asked: 


to proceed without delay in an inquiry with a view to estab- 
lishing the responsibilities, and to make known to it that the 
Powers reserve to themselves to present eventually any demands for 
sanctions and for reparations that will appear necessary to them. 


At the last moment the British chargé d’affaires, Sir Eric Phipps, 
demurred, feeling he could not adhere to the second “request for penalties 
and reparations without first consulting his Government. °° He promised 
however, a reply once he had secured instructions from London, which he 
felt would arrive the following day [August 29]. To the harassed Vannutelli, 
without instructions and faced by a rapidly changing situation, because of 
Poincaré’s and Peretti’s quick actions, there was no other choice but to turn 
to Rome for instructions as to the course of action he was to follow, 
especially to the projected draft note of protest by the Conference. ** 

But his request for further instructions would bring no immediate 
response. Events unfolding between Rome and Athens would monopolize the 
Duce’s time for the issuance of instructions of a far more pressing nature. 


OK 


In Athens, the day following the Tellini murder and at a time when 
Della Torretta was presenting himself at Whitehall, and Vannutelli at the 
Quai d’Orsay, Montagna, following the instructions issued to him by Mus- 
solini, presented himself at the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

On being received by Apostolos Alexandris, the Foreign Minister, 
he made it clear that his visit “should not be in any way interpreted nor 
represented as a sign of change in the relations between the two govern- 
ments.” But, warming to his task, he did not hesitate to inform Alexan- 
dris that the “gravity of the fact, which I was going to discuss with him 
did not make me hesitate to put momentarily aside questions of form even 
of political complexion.” 

After what Montagna modestly described as “a short and impres- 
sive synthesis” in which he “put in evidence the serious responsibilities of 
the Greek people and the Greek Government in the ghastly crime,” he 
stated to Alexandris “in a harsh, red hot and indignant tone” Mussolini’s 
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instructions. At this point Alexandris, who was disconcerted, attempted 
“to provoke discussion,” but Montagna refused to yield to any discus- 
sion, “reporting to him sharply that we insist upon immediate exemplary 
punishment of the murderers,” and that Italy reserved the right “to ask 
ample reparations after ascertaining the facts.” Alexandris made no attempt 
to dispute Montagna’s statement nor did he object to the demands, but 
merely “limited himself to reiterating the regret and condolence of the 
Greek Government,” for the tragic events that had occurred. Continuing, 
Alexandris also stated the measures the government had taken in an attempt 
to capture the authors of the crime, which was strongly deplored and cond- 
emned by the Greeks. 

Montagna, playing his role to the hilt, replied “coldiy” that he would 
convey to his government, at Alexandris’ own request the declaration made. 
The interview now over, Montagna could not help “noticing with a point 
of irony that it was necessary that I bring myself to him [Alexandris] in 
order to learn the grief of the Greek Government,” Alexandris immediate 
retort was he had not come to see Montagna in fear of not being received 
by him. 

A half-hour later the conversation was continued at the Italian 
Legation. Alexandris came to inform Montagna, that the Revolutionary 
Government had directed that higher police and judicial officials be sent 
to Janina “in order to direct and intensify the actions initiated for the 
arrest of the murderers.” His added statement that the culprits would be 
immediately shot when captured caused Montagna to observe that there was 
need to control the judicial procedure and judgement so there would “be 
no doubts to the identity of the criminals,” and thus “to avoid an easy 
and not unlikely substitution of innocents.” 

Missing no opportunity to make a point Montagna in closing the 
interview warned Alexandris against the ‘°deplorable consequences of [any] 
hostile behaviour against us.” This was especially true of the local press 
whose “perfidious and systematic anti-Italian propaganda,” he considered 
it “good under the circumstances to contain and above all not to Xcite as 
especially by allowing it to issue “unfounded and tendentious news” par- 
ticularly, Montagna added, if the Italian Legation “was not allowed to 
correct and refute,’’ this news. *° 

Montagna’s preoccupation with the Greek press was again accentuated 
in a meeting that same afternoon with his American colleague who repor- 
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ted that the Italian Minister “took [a] very serious view of this matter 
[Tellini’s murder] as he has frequently warned the Greek authorities of the 
danger [of] permitting anti-Italian propaganda.” “ 

Though the second interview with Alexandris had ended, Montagna’s 
work for the day had just begun. To confirm the declarations made to 
Alexandris a note verbale was transmitted to the Greek Foreign Office on 
the following day. A copy of this was also sent to Mussolini. 

The note, reiterating the declarations made by Montagna, quickly 
moved to a summation of his statements “on the basis of information 
received from authorized and competent sources,” regarding the murder of 
the Italian delegation. 

The murderers according to the note were “une bande d’irréguliers 
grecs,” though no evidence was offered to substantiate this point. It went 
on to demand that those guilty of the crime be quickly arrested and sub- 
jected to immediate and exemplary punishment, care being made to protect 
the innocent, though the execution of the above would not in any way 
absolve “the extremely grave responsibility of Greece in respect of this 
crime, which was undoubtedly committed for political motives.’ 

Continuing, the note observed the “spirit of good-will and justice,” 
in which the Tellini Mission had done its work, which had won the admir- 
ation and sympathy of all people and officials that it had come into contact. 
However there was one exception to this general feeling the note remarked, 
__ an obvious inference to the Greek Government — ‘‘and the evidence on 
this point is quite definite — this attitude of respectful approbation was 
always lacking and there alone open or ill-concealed manifestations of 
opposition and hostility, and even incitement to hatred were observed.” 
The Italian Legation, however, did “not consider it necessary for the 
moment to insist on this point.” The Greek Government it added could 
“not help being aware of the circumstances referred to.” 

In closing, the note energetically protested against the Tellini murder 
which was committed well within Greek territory “et presque sous les yeux 
des autorités Helléniques,” and reserved all rights to reparations to which 
Italy was entitled because “of the grave responsibility of the Greek Govern- 
ment in this deplorable matter.” * 
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What Montagna’s note was stressing was not so much Greek terri- 
torial responsibility but Greek culpability, an unsubstantiated but a far more 
serious charge. ** ¥ 

The Greek reply on August 30, transmitted after the arrival of the 
Italian demands, began by stating that the Greek Government, shared 
“entirely the sentiment of indignation expressed,” in the Itatian note on 
the Tellini murder. It went on to observe that once informed of the crime 
the Greek Government immediately took all measures possible to “faci- 
litate the search and arrest of the culprits,’ whose guilt would be ascer- 
tained by an investigation already in operation. 

Continuing it added with a note of irony that it could undoubtedly 
count on the active collaboration of the Italian Legation “which would 
possess on this subject information from trustworthy sources as it made 
mention in its note verbale.” 

What had “especially attracted” the Greek Government it added was 
“the information, according to which the Italian Delegation, could have 
been attacked par une bande d’irréguliers grecs.” Since the Greek Govern- 
ment lacked “similar information” it expressed its pleasure if the Italian 
Legation would give any details that it possessed on the subject which 
“would be of a nature to facilitate the work of the inquiry already begun.” 
Similarly it also lacked any information which would substantiate the 
fact that the murder, which it was “eager to condemm in the most express 
manner has been committed ’sous les yeux des autorités Helléniques’.” 
This charge it denied. Pressing its point it concluded the note by 
appealing to the Italian Legation “to communicate to it immediately all 
details that will be at its disposition and which could facilitate the task of 


the Greek authorities”’.‘ 
* ** 


On this day of August 28 the public announcement of the Tellini 
murder produced in Italy the “greatest indignation.” The tone of the Ita- 
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lian press from the anti-Fascist Corriere della Sera to the Fascist mouth- 
piece {1 Popolo d'Italia was the same. ® On the following day reacting to 
the ‘‘disastrous influence’ of the press the Italian crowds acted. 5 In 
Trieste, Turin, Florence, Genoa and Bologna violent demonstrations occurred 
directed against Greek owned establishments and Greeks resident in Italy, 
while in Naples, and Catania, Greek Consulates were also attacked. 52 The 
outbursts continued on the 30. 

At Turin they took on an anti-French flavor with shouts of © Abbaso 
la Francia,” and demonstrations before the French Chamber of Commerce 
and the French Consulate, much to the Duce’s annoyance. 5‘ 

The demonstrations appear to have been spontaneous and there is no 
evidence to show complicity either by Mussolini or by members of his 
government. °* They were outbursts that were probably due to the humi- 
liation and frustation, real or imagined, that most Italians felt their national 
pride had suffered by Italy's failure to realize its post-war demands. But 
the Tellini murder had been the last straw. Hence the official communiqué 
after the occupation of Corfu which declared that “the Government was 
in entire unity with the feelings of the country,’ was on firm ground, 5 

Protesting to the Italian Legation against the anti-Greek demonstra- 
tions and the actions of the Italian press, the Greek Government requested 
the legation to intercede with its government “with an eye to the adoption 
of proper measures to put an end to the regrettable incidents.” 5 

To Montagna this legitimate Greek note of protest only made a 
“pretense [of] profound impression produced on the Greek Government,” 
by the anti-Greek demonstrations in Italy. His own recommendation to the 
Duce was to disregard it entirely. 5 Mussolini disagreed with him even 
though Corfu by this point had been occupied. He instructed Montagna 
to point out that proper measures had been taken to insure Greek safety and 
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requesting a cessation of the anti-Italian campaign of the Greek press. °° 

The Greek Foreign Office noted the assurances of the Italian 
Government that “all necessary measures had been taken... with”a view of 
preventing the renewal of the regrettable incidents,” but stated it could 
not disregard the gravity of the acts which constituted “grave violations 
of treaties and international customs” and involved “‘unquestionably the 
responsibility of the Italian authorities” who could have forewarned Greek 
nationals and Consulates by greater vigilance. In closing, the Greeks could 
not help but observe that cessation of press attacks was a two way street. °° 

Montagna’s reaction to the Greek note as was to be expected, was 
negative. He cabled to Rome he considered the note as “inspired by the 
usual bad faith” and written “in a rather arrogant tone in contrast with 
the moderation and rigid correctness of our [own] communication.” °° 


KK 


As August 28 came to an end the tempo of exchanges between Rome 
and Athens quickened. With the coming of the new day Mussolini cabled 
to Montagna the amount of “reparations to be considered the minimum 
consistent with the grave offense of which Greece is rendered liable to 
Italy.” The seven demands enumerated were essentially the same as those 
the Duce had already noted, though there was one addition and certain 
refinements. Montagna was instructed to request in writing for an apology 
in the fullest and most official manner to be presented to the Italian 
Government via the Italian Legation by the highest Greek military authority; 
a solemn funeral ceremony for the victims of the murder at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Athens to be attended by all the members of the 
Government; honor to the Italian flag to be rendered on the very day of 
the funeral ceremony by units of the Greek fleet (excluding torpedo boats, 
which were to be anchored) to the Italian navy in Phalerum Bay outside 
of Athens; an investigation by the Greek authorities with the assistance of 
the Italian Military Attaché Colonel Perrone. The Greek Government was 
to be fully responsible for Perrone’s safety and was to facilitate the task 
entrusted to him in every way. The investigation to be concluded within 
five days after receipt of the Italian demands. The fifth demand was 
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capital punishment for the culprits, the sixth for an indemnity of 50 million 
Italian lira, while the seventh and last demand previously unrecorded was 
for military honors to be paid to the corpses on the occasion of their 
transferral to an Italian vessel at the Greek port of Preveza. The Duce’s 
last request was that Montagna was to insist upon a Greek reply of full 
acceptance within twenty-four hours after receipt of the Italian demands 
by the Athens government. °: On the remote possibility that the Greek 
Government might accept the Italian demands arrangements were made to 
conduct Colonel Perrone from the port city of Patras to Preveza. °? 
Concurrently the Governor of Rhodes, in the Italian held Dodecanese was 
alerted that a naval division would leave “this very evening towards Leros, 
where it will await for further instructions.” ** At the same time, Mussolini, 
somewhat belatedly, informed King Victor Emanuel III, of the demands 
transmitted to Montagna at Athens for presentation to the Greek Govern- 
ment. The Duce added “in agreement with the Ministers of War and 
Marine, [I have] taken the disposition of a military character necessary in 
order to be in a position to cope with the unfolding of the events in a 
manner consonant with national dignity and prestige,’ ** actions which the 
King assented to. ‘5 

While the demands were being received on the afternoon of August 
29 at Athens, the Italian Embassies at London and Paris were also 
informed of the demands, with instructions that they be brought to the 
attention of the host government. The “‘reparations requested... represent, 
if immediately consented to, the minimum which public opinion of our 
country, profoundly offended and exasperated at the news of the savage 
massacre expects,” cabled Mussolini. _ 

By eight in the evening Montagna delivered to the Greek Foreign 
Minister, Apostolos Alexandris, the Italian demands in a note verbale. ®' 
Alexandris declared that he would immediately transmit it to his govern- 
ment. Montagna’s only comment was that he expected a reply within 
twently-four hours, that is by eight o’clock the following evening [August 30]. 
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When presenting the Italian note, Montagna cabled, Alexandris “feigned 
indifference,” and then added significantly that neither the British nor the 
French chargé d’affaires had received any instructions to join his actions. ®* 

Upon receipt of the Italian demands the Foreign Minister, immed- 
iately convened the cabinet.‘ In a statement to the press the Prime 
Minister, Colonel Stylianos Gonatas explained that the demands did not 
have “the character of an ultimatum;’ and that the note delivered by the 
Italian Minister contained various demands, some of which were acceptable, 
others had to be modified, while still others were completely unacceptable. 
However since the Tellini outrage had been committed in Greek territory 
the government was willing to give to the Italian Gevernment full satis- 
faction to its amour propre, as much as this was compatible with Greek 
dignity. Furthermore the Greek Government was “willing to award to the 
family of the victims... a reasonable indemnity.”’'° As to the departure of 
the Italian Military Attaché for Janina, Gonatas declared that Colonel 
Perrone could not assist in the investigation “as such participation would 
mean intervention in internal affairs.’ ’' 

The observations of both the foreign and Greek press were somewhat 
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more incisive than Colonel Gonatas’. The analogy between the Austrian 
demands to Serbia in 1914 and the Italian demands to Greece were too 
strong not to be brought up. The Italian ““demands’’... the London Times 
wrote, “‘do not appear to be inspired wholly by a desire for justice.” “Some 
of them’ it continued, “are expressely designed to inflict the bitterest 
humiliation upon Greece and others—among them the amount of money 
indemnity—seem to be altogether excessive.’ Continuing, it observed that 
“There is not evidence even that the criminals were Greek at all.’ ‘* The 
tone of the Greek press was the same. The demands from Rome were not 
a request for satisfaction of wounded dignity, wrote the Kleftheron Vima, 
but simply an attempt “to humiliate Greece and its national prestige and 
to violate its sovereignty.” 7° 

Montagna’s own impressions from Athens, were that the Greek 
Government was trying to obtain support from Paris and London “for 
the purpose of containing or minimizing our action.” The hope of a 
collective action with other powers, he cabled the Duce, was virtually a 
dead letter since the British chargé d’affaires had received instructions to 
limit himself only to supporting a note of protest by the Conference of 
Ambassadors to the Greek Government. '* 

Similar instructions had also been transmitted by Whitchall to Paris 
where the British chargé d’affaires, Sir Eric Phipps, was ordered to accept 
in full the projected text of the Conference’s note of protest to the Greek 
Government, with Vannutelli as before imploring Mussolini, as to whether 
or not he should adhere. * 

The British and the French therefore appeared to be acting in unison 
after Poincare’s initial appeal to London to collectivize Great Power action 
vis-à-vis Greece over the Tellini murder, had been delayed due to Phipps’ 
hesitation about accepting the projected draft note until he had received 
clearance from Whitehall. 

But before the arrival of either of these two cables of what appeared 
to be a developing British and French modus vivendi, Mussolini had also 
decided to adhere to the projected Ambassadorial draft note of protest. 
By this concession Mussolini was admitting that the Tellini murder also 
affected the Conference of Ambassadors, that the dispute also had an 
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inter-allied character. Unknowingly he was also establishing the channel 
through which the dispute would be solved, so as to save the Duce’s face. 
But this decision however was due less to Mussolini’s diplomatic acumen 
than to the accidental presence of a diplomatic professional, the vacationing 
Italian ambassador from Paris, Baron Romano Avezzana, who “persuaded 
him to concede” to the Ambassadorial Conference. * 

Therefore Mussolini’s instructions to the impatient Vannutelli in the 
early morning hours of August 30 were to accept the projected draft note 
of protest “even if it does not contain mention [of] reparations and 
sanctions.” With his mind already made up and his plans already in 
operation what the Conference was going to request from Greece was 
immaterial to him. Though Italy would participate within the Conference 
of Ambassadors, in the deliberations that would inevitably follow since 
the Tellini mission was a dependent of the Conference, the Duce continued, 
the government of Rome was doing it “in consideration precisely [because] 
of the inter-allied function which in subordinate line covers the victims.” 
But at the same time it was to be understood that by doing so it was 
neither renouncing the fundamental rights that belonged to it nor was it 
trying to evade “‘the duty of acting directly in order to exact reparations 
owned it by the most grave injury caused to the entire Italian nation in 
the person of officials and soldiers who before every other quality had 
that of Italian citizens.” All of the above Vannutelli was to bring to the 
attention of the Quai d’Orsay, because from it flowed Italy’s “request of 
reparations and sanctions presented by Montagna to the government at 
Athens,” of which Vannutelli had already been informed.” 

Though Mussolini admitted the right of the Ambassadorial Conference 
to intervene since Tellini and his staff had acted as their agents, at the same 
time he maintained the Vattel thesis, which Della Torretta at London had 
expressed to Sir William Tyrrell, that the wrong committed to Tellini was 
a wrong committed to the Italian nation. In that respect the Duce’s 
argument was founded on firm legal principles. 

Vannutelli’s dual assignment because of the instructions issued to 
him was not only to bring to the attention of the Quai d’ Orsay Italy’s 
adherence, with all its qualifications, to the projected note of protest by 
the Conference of Ambassadors, but also the Italian demands to Greece. 

Officially informed of the Italian demands to Greece by Vannutelli, 
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Peretti de la Rocca, the director of political affairs at the Quai d’ Orsay 
merely noted them and stated he would immediately transmit them to 
Poincaré. But it appeared, Vannutelli cabled, that within the British 
Embassy at Paris, the reaction of the chargé d’affaires, Sir Eric Phipps, 
was one of great surprise “to the grave initiative taken by Italy without 
previous concert with Allied Powers”, ?* 

But Vannutelli’s unnamed informant was quite correct. On certifi- 
cation of the news, Phipps immediately telephoned Jules Laroche at the 
Quai d’Orsay and informed him that after the Italian demands which he 
described as this “coup de la grosse Bertha italienne,” it seemed useless 
to collectivize the dispute in the Conference of Ambassadors by “tirer le 
petit fusil de la Conference.” '* What Poincaré had hoped to prevent by 
collective action of the Great Powers and by so doing avoid possible 
complications between Italy and Greece in the Balkans, at a time when 
France’s attentions were focused on the Ruhr, appeared to be slipping 
through his fingers. 

Poincaré desperately wishing to save a deteriorating situation acted 
with vigor and dispatch. He got in touch with the Foreign Office and as 
a result the latter, again consented to collective action through the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors “declaring that in this case it denied to Musso- 
lini the right of acting separately.’’ 5° 

This British withdrawal and subsequent readherence “only after 
insistence of the maintenance of the principle of inter-allied intervention,” 
was brought to the Duce’s attention by the ever watchful Vannutelli. ‘: 

As to Italian adherence to the projected note of protest by the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors, Peretti, after consultation with Poincaré, inform- 
ed Vannutelli that France considered that the government at Rome was 
“free to take separately those measures that it believes vis-a-vis Greece.” 
But he also insisted on the thesis assumed from his first conversation with 
Vannutelli several days before that France in analogous cases would have 
followed the procedure of giving exclusive jurisdiction to the Conference 
of Ambassadors, as it had done in previous instances. 

Vannutelli’s retort was that recourse to the Ambassadorial Confer- 
ence was a prerogative belonging to the individual state “while direct 
care [of the] citizens life... in every circumstances is the duty of each 
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government.” Vannutelli’s concluding observation in his cable to Musso- 
lini was that this Italian view was finally beginning to seep through to 
the French press “in spite of the Minister of Foreign Affairs [Poincaré] 
who endeavors to reverse it preferring inter-allied authority [of the] Con- 
ference of Ambassadors to the direct and individual Italian national action”? 

In fulfillment of this desire to collectivize the action of the Great 
Powers, and pressured by Great Britain, Poincaré acted once again. While 
the Ambassadorial note of protest was on its way to the French Embassy 
in Athens for presentation to the Greek Government, Poincaré was demand- 
ing from Rome the withdrawal of the Italian demands submitted on 
August 29. But Poincaré’s démarche would prove to be a hopeless gesture 
for it was already too late and his note’s transmission to Rome would 
cross with the news that the Italian fleet had already bombarded and 
occupied the island of Corfu. ** | 

* KOK 


In Athens at 8 o’clock on the evening of August 30, within the time 
limit set by the Italian note of the previous day an official of the Greek 
Foreign Ministry appeared at the Italian Legation and submitted a note 
verbale embodying the Greek reply to the Italian demands. °* 

The Greeks in their reply “‘protested against the allegation” that 
Greece was “‘guilty of an offense against Italy’ or that it could “in fact 
be seriously alleged that such an offense could have been committed by 
the Hellenic Government, either intentionally or through negligence,” keep- 
ing in mind that it had no animosity toward the Italian Mission which 
was merely doing its duty. Nor could the government “be accused of 
negligence in connection with the safety of the Mission,” as it had placed 
special troops at the Mission’s disposal and the local authorities had organ- 
ized patrols because of the presence of Albanian brigands. Furthermore 
no doubts had ever been expressed to the Greek Government as to the 
personal safety of either General Tellini or any other member of his staff. 

Because of the above, the Greek Government took exception to the 
tenor of the Italian note “that the Hellenic Government is guilty of a 
serious offense against Italy,” and regarded this charge as unfounded. 
Therefore it was impossible to accept points 4, 5 and 6 of the Italian note 
which demanded that an enquiry be instituted within five days after receipt 
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of the note, with the assistance of the Italian Military Attaché; death 
sentence to those found guilty; and payment as penalty of an indemnity 
of 50 million Italian lira; all these points, the Greek Government felt, 
would “outrage the honor and violate the sovereignty of the State.” 

However since the “abominable crime was committed on Greek ter- 
ritory against subjects of a friendly State” the government expressed its 
willingness to accept that its regrets be expressed to the Italian Govern- 
ment “in the most complete and official form” by the general officer 
commanding at Athens to the Italian Minister; funeral services to be held 
at the Roman Catholic Church in Athens attended by all members of the 
government; honors to the Italian flag would be paid by a detachment of 
the Athens garrison which would come to the Italian Legation and salute 
the flag, “paying all customary honors;” lastly solemn military honors 
would be paid to the murdered victims at the Greek port of Preveza upon 
their transferral to an Italian vessel. 

Continuing the Greek note furthermore declared the governments 
“willingness to grant, as a measure of justice, an equitable indemnity to 
the families of the victims,’ and in addition added that Colonel Perrone, 
the Italian Military Attaché would be welcomed to assist the enquiry by 
providing any information that would facilitate in discovering the murderers. 

In closing the note expressed the hope that the government at Rome 
would “recognize the justice” of the Greek view “as well as its desire to 
give satisfaction to the Italian Government in the most equitable way 
possible.” However if this did not prove true and the Italian Government 
was “unwilling to recognize the satisfaction given as adequate,” the Greek 
Government would “in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations..., appeal to the League and undertake to accept 
its decisions.’’ 85 

In brief, the Greek Government therefore rejected outright three 
of the original seven demands, accepted two and modified two others. 
Montagna’s observations were that the ruling circles appeared to be 
exhibiting a “marked indifference’? which made one “think that they will 
not yield notwithstanding my perfectly clear warning of the gravity of the 
situation” or they were relying upon “the support of others.’’® At the 
same time he had reason to believe that the Yugoslav Minister was inciting 
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the Greek Government in its present course of action, since he had 
expressed to Montagna, that Italy by some of its demands was offending 
Greek sovereignty and by doing so would galvanize world opinion against 
her. Furthermore the Yugoslav Minister could not help but compare the 
Italian demands to the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia in 1914 which had 
| provoked the World War, an idea that had also appeared in the Greek 
press. These assertions Montagna had energetically denied. 5 

A few minutes after midnight on August 30, within an hour after 
the arrival of the news from Athens that the demands had been rejected 
orders were issued from Rome to Vice-Admiral Emilio Solari, Commander 
of the Italian Navy, “to proceed at once to the occupation of Corfu.” * 

Orders that the Minister of Marine, Thaon di Revel, later voiced 
grave misgivings about since any Greek or especially British naval reaction 
would have isolated the Corfu task force from the Italian mainland. The 
possibilities of aid to the latter being practically nil since an Aegean task 
force under the command of Rear-Admiral Angelo Frank was far eastwards 
in the Dodecanese. ** But prior Italian planning and the measures to deal 
with the new and unexpected situation had merged. 


* KK 


Almost a month before, on July 24, on the day the Lausanne Treaty 
with Turkey was signed, the Italian fleet had been recalled to Taranto and 
Vice-Admiral Solari, had been instructed to report to Rome by the Minister 
of Marine, Grand Admiral Paolo Thaon di Revel. In a conversation which 
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ensued on July 29, between Thaon di Revel, Admiral Solari and Naval 
Captain Antonio Foschini, the minister indicated “with a sense of bit- 
terness’” the necessity of raising Italy’s prestige which had fallen so low. 
Dalmatia had been deserted, Albania evacuated, “After Jugoslavia and 
Albania, it appears the moment for Greece may have perhaps arrived,’’ 
he observed to Solari and Foschini. °° 

But di Revel’s desire to resurrect Italy’s fortunes, to achieve world 
wide status, attain prestige, by some sort of symbolic act had already 
attracted Mussolini’s attention. At approximately the same time the Duce 
had proposed to send a naval squadron to take solemn possession of the 
Dodecanese. He was dissuaded from doing so only with reluctance and 
ill-humor by the professionals at the Palazzo Chigi. The gesture, they 
argued, would be both provocative and ridiculous, since Italy had been 
in occupation of the islands for more than a decade. * What connection 
there was—if any—between Mussolini’s ill fated proposal and the comments 
that Thaon di Revel was now to make to Admiral Solari and Captain 
Foschini is difficult to say. 

Minister di Revel explained to both naval officers that the real motive 
for the concentration of naval units at Taranto was the deteriorating 
relations with Greece. By article 15 of the Treaty of Lausanne, Turkey had 
renounced in favor of Italy the Dodecanese islands acquired by Italy 
during the Italo - Turkish war of 1911. Greece however claimed the same 
islands. Greek - Italian relationships were further strained by the work of 
General Tellini. These two controversies, fanned by the Greek press, Thaon 
di Revel observed “had already provoked public manifestation against Italy,” 
which the government in Athens did nothing to either prevent or to restrain."? 

In this “so red-hot’? atmosphere di Revel, concluded, any Italian 
proclamation of sovereignty over the Dodecanese contemplated for late 
August, after the ratification of the Lausanne Treaty was sure to produce 
in Greece ‘‘uproars and disorders with provocatory character,” Italy however 
“was not disposed to tolerate damages hurtful to national dignity,” and 
had decided to react “immediately and vigorously in an exemplary manner, 
in order to obtain the proper reparations.” To establish “the modality of 
the military operations to accomplish the object,’ a meeting was to be 
held with other military officials but directed by the officials of the Palazzo 
Chigi. The talks that followed were under the direction of Mario Arlotta, 
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formerly stationed in Athens as naval attach& and the then Director- 
General of Political Affairs. The “coercive measures” to be applied to Greece 
“in order to obtain reparations” in case of any “offense” was decided 
upon only after long discussion. Simultaneous actions were to take place 
in two quarters, the Aegean and Ionian Seas. In the latter Corfu was to 
be occupied “in order to hold it as a pledge” until Italian demands were 
satisfied. To the east in the Aegean, naval units operating from the island 
of Leros, which was suited for the task because of its central location and 
natural harbor facilities, would threaten Athens. ®® 

Because the major share of the work fell on the naval establishment 
Thaon di Revel stipulated that all naval preparations were to be finished 
by August and that secrecy was to be maintained. Arrangements were 
therefore pushed forward not only within the navy but also with other 
interested government departments. 

Spies were sent to Corfu to gather information. Their reports clearly 
showed that it was poorly garrisoned, lacking naval support and hence 
virtually defenseless. With the Turkish ratification of the Lausanne Treaty 
on August 20, the Minister of Marine, di Revel, informed Vice - Admiral 
Solari, that on August 30, immediately after the Greek ratification, Italy 
would proclain its full sovereignty over the Dodecanese and thus ordered 
all units to be in full readiness. ** 

On the evening of August 29 instructions from Revel to Solari, 
ordered the departure of the Aegean task force under the command of Rear - 
Admiral Angelo Frank, which left Taranto by midnight. Passing out to sea 
so as to avoid detection from the Greek coast, the task force steamed at 
full speed eastwards towards Leros where it arrived on August 31. Admiral 
Solari’s force followed Frank’s within twenty-four hours, its destination 


the island of Corfu. ‘5 
ok * 


As the last scene in this tragic drama was being played out a personal 
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and somewhat pathetic telegram was being sent from the Foreign Minister, 
Alexandris to the Duce, assuring him that the murderers were not Greeks, 
that the government was willing to pay an indemnity to the victims family 
since the crime had been committed in Greek territory, and asking him to 
desist on the payment of money as a penalty since it offended Greek 
“national pride” fell on deaf ears as was to be expected. * 

Several hours after the transmission of the orders to Admiral Solari 
to proceed to Corfu, the king was informed by Mussolini that the Greek 
reply corresponded “in essence to the rejection of the Italian request’ and 
therefore he had arranged “for the departure of adequate naval forces and 
for the occupation of a pacific and temporary character the island of 
Corfu.” To the king, the Duce now quoted the message that at 6:30 that 
same morning would be flashed to all Italian missions abroad. ®" 

To the just demands formulated by Italy following the barba- 
rous massacre of the Italian Military Mission committed in Greek 
territory, the Hellenic Government has replied in terms that cor- 
respond in essence to the complete rejection of the same. 

Such an unjustified attitude places upon Italy the necessity 
of recalling the Hellenic Government to a sense of its responsibi- 
lity. I have therefore communicated the order for the landing 
on the island of Corfu of a contingent of Italian troops. 

With this measure of a temporary character Italy does not 
intend an act of war but only to defend its own prestige and to 
manifest its inflexible will to obtain the reparations due in 
conformity with custom and international law. 

The Italian Government hopes that Greece does not commit 
any act that may modify the pacific nature of the measures. 
The above does not exclude the sanctions that the Conference of 
Ambassadors will be taking [in view] of the fact that the assas- 
sinated Italian Delegation formed part of the mission for the 
delimitation of the Albanian frontiers that, presided over by the 
lamented General Tellini, was an agent of the same Conference. 

While all this was occurring another city which up to this point had 
remained silent now entered the picture. On the afternoon of August 30 
before the rejection of the Italian demands became known, the Italian 
diplomat, Bernardo Attolico, serving as Assistant Secretary-General of the 
League, sent confidentially via the Italian Consul at Geneva a request as 
to “what disposition it would be expedient to adopt” in the case Greece 
or some other state addressed itself to the League by invoking either 


article 15 or 11 of the Covenant. °° 
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The Duce now faced with action on another front and one that 
throughout the last few days had not even entered into his thoughts que- 
ried Attolico whether the above official communiqué could be considered 
as a submission to the League. * Not wishing to surrender his legal pre- 
rogatives to the Conference of Ambassadors, it was even more unlikely 
that the Duce would give in to the League of Nations. 

In London in the early afternoon of August 31, the American chargé 
d’affaires, Wheeler, was reporting that the Foreign Office regarded the 
Tellini murder “with considerable anxiety’? owning to an unconfirmed 
report that Rome had presented to Greece a five hour ultimatum for full 
acceptance of the Italian demands, with the threat to occupy Corfu. 
“In view of the potential naval importance of this island, a serious 
situation would result from such a step,’ Wheeler warned Washington. 1° 

Later that same efternoon Della Torretta informed the Foreign 
Office “that orders have been given for the occupation of Corfu” "1. 
Mussolini’s first act of aggression had been consumwated. At a time when 
the collective note of protest by the Conference of Ambassadors was 
speeding towards Athens and Poincaré’s démarche for the withdrawal 
of Italy’s demands was being transmitted to Rome, the Duce had already 
made his move. 

Europe was being subjected to a new type of diplomacy, of cynical 
negotiation begun in bad faith. It was also receiving its first glimpse of 
what Ortega y Gasset would later describe as “a type of man who does 
not want to give reasons or to be right, but simply shows himself resolved 
to impose his opinions, This is the new thing: the right not to be reasonable, 
the ‘reason of unreason’.”” To Gasset, man in the second decade of the 
twentieth century was seeing a new phenomenon the use of “direct action.” 
Whereas before the use of force had always been the ultima ratio in 
defense of what the individual thought were his rights—an inversion of 
the order had occurred and the proclamation of violence as the prima 
ratio or more strictly unica ratio was the order of the day. 1” 
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A REPORT ON THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN EASTERN MACEDONIA, 1960 


During the year 1960 the following excavations, restorations, and 
work in the museuns were executed in Eastern Macedonia. 


I. Cavala. a) In the area occupied now by the modern city of Ca- 
vala, in the ancient times, lay the city of Neapolis which, very probably, 
was a colony of Thasos. The existence of an important Sanctuary of the 
local goddess Parthenos has been known since a long time. From this 
sanctuary came the Ionic capitals and architectural parts of a temple from 
the archaic period which are on display in the museum of Cavala (fig. 1). 
The systematic excavations of the area occupied by the sanctuary began 
in 1959 and were resumed in 1960. The research was thorough, that is to say 
the digging went down to the rock and, very often, under very hard circum- 
stances (fig. 2). The results of the excavations that are still going on 
are very important because apart from the various remarkable finds that 
lead us to date the sanctuary and consequently the city of Neapolis from 
the seventh century B. C., for the first time there were discovered parts of 
the northern and western sides of the archaic wall enclosing the sanctuary 
of Parthenos, and bases of ancient buildings (fig. 3). So, for the first time 
it was possible to locate exactly the sanctuary of Parthenos and have its ap- 
proximate dimensions. The precinct is built with big rectangular blocks of 
granite stone. In some parts the surviving wall surpasses 2.20 m. in height. 

Hundreds of vases were discovered in fragments and on some of them 
are votive inscriptions. One of the most important finds is a big amphora 
of Melian origin whose surviving height is 0.80 m. On it are painted in 
friezes men and women holding each other by their hands or facing one 
another, friezes with animals and birds, plant or linear designs. This am- 
phora resembles the Melian amphora in the National Archaeological Mu- 
seum in Athens. The collection of black-figured vases is very rich, especially 
in amphoras and kylixes (wine-cups), and of excellent artistry, ascribed 
to great painters. Many fragments of a black-figured vase with Selenoi 
busy making wine in a bucket, belong to the Amasis cycle. There are many 
kylixes with miniature paintings of the type of ‘‘Petits Maîtres’° which have 
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a great variety of subjects and are of fine quality. There were found also 
big black-figured amphoras of Attic style as well as others from the island 
workshops. The most important among them is decorated with a represen- 
tation of the hunting of the Calydonian Boar and on it a votive inscription 
is incised. 

Many Corinthian vases were discovered also, namelly arybaloi of 
various forms (fig. 4) and plates. Most interesting is a big crater of the 
Athenian black-figured type dating from 570 B. C. which is decorated with 
Gorgons and animals. 

In this large collection of fragments and vases all the famous ancient 
workshops are represented, that is to say East-Greek (Ionic), Rhodian, 
Cycladic, Laconic, Naucratic and others. This attests that Neapolis had 
commercial intercourse from the beginning of its foundation with the im- 
portant cities of ancient Greece where, during the archaic period, were 
many pottery workshops. 

Apart from the vases, many terracota figurines of different types 
were discovered, dating from the archaic period. Among them two types 
are prevailing: the type of a seated goddess (Artemis?) with a high head- 
dress (polos) and the type of kore holding either a bird in her right hand 
or a flower on her chest and raising her hiton with the left (fig. 5). There 
were discovered also some caricature types of men, some vases with a relief 
representation of akore or animals and a small ivory panel 0.04 m. long, 
with an excellent relief representing a reclining lion, a very fine work 
from the sixth century B.C. 

b) Museum. The museum of Cavala was enriched with new show- 
cases where vases are on display, as well as figurines, jewels and silver or 
bronze ware which came from the sanctuary of Parthenos in Neapolis (Ca- 
vala), from the cemetery of Amphipolis and from a tumulus from the 
fourth century B. C. in the area of Nikesiane on the north of the Pangaion. 

Frescoes from a Macedonian tomb in the cemetery of Amphipolis 
were removed, for protection, from their original place and are exhibited 
in the museum where one can see also floor mosaics from Kastas and 
funerary stelae from Amphipolis. 


2. Thasos. a) Theater. During the year 1960 the works for con- 
solidation and restoration were carried on so that the theater could be 
used for performances of ancient drama (fig. 6). 

Many stone benches were discovered in the upper part of the audi- 
torium, some of which bear inscriptions or incised names of spectators. 
The peripheric low wall of the orchestra was restored according to its 
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bases as well as the first three rows of marble benches for which all their 
parts that had fallen on the orchestra or in the parodoi were used. All the 
marble parts lying in the orchestra were removed. There were only left the 
slabs of the parapet from the second century A.D. which bear inscriptions 
and which were replaced in their original place. On five slabs of the parapet 
are still preserved the letters of the name HPA[TOJPAZ E[Y]®[P]I[AAOY] 
who was a person connected with the reconstruction of the theater in 
the second half of the second century A.D. (See, Revue des Études An- 
ciennes, LXI, J. Pouilloux, La Dédicace de la balustrade du Thédtre, 
p. 277). The different parts of the scene were excavated and two marble 
piers belonging to the facade of the scene were restored. During three 
consecutive years performances of ancient drama were held there. The 
group known as the “Theater of Piraeus’ under D. Rondiris gave per- 
formances before an audience of 1500 spectators (fig. 7-8). 

b) Museum. There was much work executed in the Museum of 
Thasos in rearranging the finds. In eight new show-cases the finds from 
the Sanctuary of Artemis Polo in Thasos are on display in chronological 
order, as well as vases and fragments of vases from Attic, Corinthian 
Cycladic, Ionic and other ancient workshops. One new show-case contains 
votive plates of great interest and another one contains golden jewelry, 
ivory objects and tinted glass ware. In other show-cases are the following: 
an ivory head of a lion dating from the sixth century B.C., the handle 
of a bronze mirror representing a kore wearing peplos, also from the sixth 
century, a wine jar from Rhodes and other vases. In another room of the 
Museum the torses of Dionysos and of a woman wearing peplos were 
placed on new pedestals. They date from the third century B.C. and come 
from a choregic monument discovered in the precinct of the Sanctuary 
of Dionysos. 

Behind the building of the Museum new store rooms in the form of 
porticoes were costructed where a great number of inscriptions and parts 
of statues are kept, since they are not of major importance to the visitors. 


3. Philippi. During the years 1959 and 1960 there was much work 
executed in the Roman Agora. The earth which had accumulated there for 
centuries was removed and the whole area of the agora was revealed, its 
dimensions being 100 x 50 m. It is paved with big marble slabs (fig. 9). 
Testing excavations were executed in two parts of the agora under the 
roman pavement for the study of the underlying strata, and it was proved 
that under the Roman pavement of the agora no bases of other buildings 
existed. In the strata of earth which was removed from the agora, were 
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discovered fragments of vases, lamps, coins and fragments of clay figurines. 

In the theater of Philippi the works which began in 1957 were 
continued each summer, so that now the whole auditorium is cleared and 
partly restored (fig. 10-11). It can hold 4000 spectators. There also, 
performances of ancient drama are held each summer. Thousands of people 
from Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace come to attend the shows. 

The purpose of the excavations in 1960 was the study of the orchestra 
and the parodoi. Under the pavement of the orchestra, in its circumference, 
a drain for the rain water was discovered cut in the rock. This drain, near 
the eastern parodos, was covered with a slab having a relief and very 
probably it comes from the roman proscenium. The relief represents a 
bull’s head with two women’s heads and is bordered by small semicolumns 
(fig. 12). It dates from the second or third century A. D. Near the western 
parodos a bronze statuette was discovered, representing a man with a 
wreath on his head and holding out his right hand. 

Half of the orchestra pit near the scene was excavated until the 
rock where a cut of 3.85m. in depth was discovered. Probably before the 
construction of the theater, another building stood in the place of the 
orchestra whose origin is unknown. Besides the orchestra the parodoi were 
excavated in large part but no trace of the hellenistic period was found, 
the coins discovered there are all roman. Consolidation works proceeded 
in the whole site of Philippi and trees were planted. 


4. Nicesiane. North of the Niceciane community at the foot of 
Mt Pangaion and at an hour’s distance (on foot) in the plain, there is a 
big tumulus 45 m. in diameter and 15m. high (fig. 13). The research in 1959 
yielded five shaft graves whose finds help us to date them from the period 
of Philip II and Alexander the Great. These tombs contained golden coins 
(statere) of Philip (fig. 14), silver and bronze coins of the two kings, beauti- 
ful clay figurines preserving their color, silver and bronze vases, golden 
jewelery and other finds. (See, Orlandos, The Works of 1959 p. 44). 

The excavation works in this tumulus were resumed in 1960 with 
funds from the Archaeological Society and a sixth shaft grave was discove- 
red (fig. 15). This grave was poor, only a black -glazed skyphos was disco- 
vered, dating from the second half of the fourth century B.C., containing 
one silver and'sixty four bronze coins of king Alexander. 


5. Galepsos. The site of Galepsos, a Thasian market, at the foot 
of Mt. Symbolon near the sea and east of the Strymon river, is well known 
as is the existence of a big cemetery of the archaic and classical period, where 
important finds were discovered sporadically. 
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During 1960 a small excavational research was undertaken supervised 
by the Assistant Miss Katerina Romiopoulou. Sixteen tombs were investi- 
gated, belonging to different types, that is to say, shaft graves, pit graves, 
terracotta graves, sarcophaghi, and burials in big jars containing burned 
bones. Bracelets and rings of silver or bronze, a pair of earrings, and other 
finds were the results of the investigation. 


6. Amphipolis. The excavations in Amphipolis which began in 
1956 with the funds of the Archaeological Society, were continued through 
all these years. In the area of the hellenistic necropolis, a new section was 
investigated in 1960 where nineteen tombs were discovered (Orlandos, The 
Work of The Archaeological Society). Apart from the inscriptions and 
other minor finds, there were discovered golden jewelry that is to say, 
two golden wreaths in the form of olive leaves, a necklace of a fine golden 
chain whose ends are adorned with animal’s heads of red hard stone, a 
pair of earrings representing Cupids, two rings and other golden jewlery 
(fig. 16). 

Other research work, in the area Kastas lying at a great distance 
north of the ancient city yielded one of the most beautiful tombs of Am- 
phipolis, consisting of a chamber and a funerary chamber, in all, 9 m. long 
and 3,07 wide. The floor of the chamber is decorated with mosaics forming 
multicolored rhombos. The mosaic floor of the funerary chamber is divided 
by contours in three zones of dark red and yellow color. Below the floor 
of the funerary chamber two staft graves were discovered but unfortunately 
they had been previously robbed (fig. 17). The walls of both chambers are 
covered with plaster in bright colors. One of them has a fresco decoration 
with leaves, flowers, birds, vases, mirrors, etc. 

Both the floor mosaics and the wall paintings were removed and 
transported to the Museum of Cavala where they will soon be on display. 

East of the ancient city of Amphipolis, and very close to the main 
road, were discovered three tomb reliefs in good condition and parts of 
three others, all of which are influenced by the Attic funerary sculpture. 
On one of the best is repeated the theme of the famous Hegeso, on another 
a bearded man is represented (fig. 18) and on a third a young boy wearing 
chiton and chlamys. 

A result of many test diggings throughout the ancient city was the 
discovery of the bases of houses or other buildings and on the west side 
we were fortunate to find part of the walls of the city 143.30 in length. 
Its preserved height is in some parts 0.95 m. and its width 1.80 m. It is 
built in polygonic maconry and the gaps in between the big blocks are 
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filled with small stones cut in a way so as to fit perfectly. This part of 
the wall belongs to the older enclosure of the city from the fif the century 
B.C. very often mentioned by Thucydides (IV, 102). 

The most important find was discovered at the end of our excavation 
period of 1960. It was a big Macedonian tomb inside a tumulus near the foot 
of Mt. Pangaion about 1500 m. east of the modern community of Amphi- 
polis. This tomb, built with blocks of poros stone, consists of a barrel vaul- 
ted dromos, a chamber and an inner funerary chamber, 11. 30 m. long in 
all. In this tomb were found four burials. In the first chamber there is a 
bed for the dead, built with poros blocks, and two other beds forming a 
right angle in the far end of the funerary chamber. The main surface of 
the beds is painted in vivid colors (red, green, yellow, black, rosy). The 
decoration consists of a frieze on the upper and lower parts of the bed. 
Figures from the Dionysos cycle are represented, sitted on rocks or re- 
clining on the ground, thyrsus, lions, shields, altars, leaves, etc. (fig. 19). The 
finds of this tomb were many and precious: one golden wreath of olive 
leaves having in the middle a red stone, golden flowers and other jewels, 
a golden obolos, a pair of golden earrings with lion heads (fig. 20), a silver 
mirror preserved in excellent condition, alabastra, pyxids and other vases. 
Very impressing are two golden rings, huge in size and of excellent work- 
manship. One bears a green stone with white veins while the other a seal, 
carved in intaglio on a dark red stone, representing a nude young man pla- 
cing a wreath on his head in front of an altar (fig. 21). Very probably it 
is a copy of a statue. 

Finally, the mosaic floor in the narthex of an early Christian 
basilica was cleared from the accumulation of earth (K. Orlandos, The 
Works of the Archaeological Society, p. 4) and works were executed for its 
consolidation and protection. 
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THESSALONIQUE EN 1726 


(LA RELATION DU MOINE RUSSE BASILE BARSKIJ) 


En 1723, le moine russe Basile Barskij, né en 1702 A Kiev où il 
devait mourir en 1747, entreprit un pélerinage qui devait le mener, non 
seulement à Jérusalem, mais encore dans bien d’autres lieux saints de 
l’Orient chrétien et de l’Europe. Ce pélerinage, dans la plus pure tradition 
médiévale, et qui ne devait finir qu’avec la vie de Barskij, n’a rien à voir 
avec le tourisme à l’anglaise, qui existe déjà au XVIIIe siècle. Sans pa- 
piers. sans bagages, sans argent, s’en remettant, à la grâce de Dieu et à la 
charité des chrétiens, Barskij improvise un interminable voyage en zigzag, 
au hasard duquel il visite les monastères et les églises. Tout en rentrant 
de temps à autre chez lui à Kiev, il visite la Hongrie, l'Autriche, l'Italie, 
la Grèce et ses îles, y compris Chypre, Antioche, la Palestine, l'Egypte, 
la Syrie, Tripoli. 

Ancien élève des académies théologiques de Kiev et de Lwow, il 
profite de la longue hospitalité du patriarcat grec du Caire pour ce per- 
fectionner en grec. C’est en grec qu’il écrit certaines des légendes de ses 
croquis naifs, ainsi, qu’une description de Jérusalem, encore inédite. Sa 
grande relation, qu’il écrit dans un russe coloré d’ukrainismes, est illustrée 
de ses dessins à la plume qui, tout en étant l’œuvre d’un artist autodi- 
dacte, ont un intérêt documentaire majeur du fait des monuments qu'ils 
représentent. L'édition princeps, en trois in-folios publiés de 1778 à 1795, 
ne comporte pas d'illustrations. Nous utilisons ici l’édition en quatre vo- 
lumes in-octavo, qui a été faite à Saint-Pétersbourg de 1885 à 1888, et 
qui reproduit en fac-similé les dessins de Barskij. Nous nous proposons 
d’ailleurs de publier des photographies des originaux, avec un commentaire 
archéologique. 

L'œuvre de Barskij est d’une fraîcheur et d’une naïveté exquises. La 
misère et son cortège d’humbles soucis (trouver un toit, de la nourriture, 
des habits, un peu d’argent) y tiennent une large place. Barskij nous fait 
part des humiliations que lui cause sa pauvreté. Le capitaine d’un bateau 
français l’accepte comme passager non payant, mais ne le traite pas aussi 
humainement que des Turcs et des Juifs qui, eux, payent leur passage. 
Barskij suppose que le capitaine français méprise les orthodoxes en général, 
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et les moines orthodoxes en particulier. Quoi qu’il en soit, le pauvre Barskij 
passe à bord deux jours sans manger. Le troisième jour, un Juif charitable 
lui donne quelque chose à manger (tome I, p. 188). D’autre part, Barskij 
subit le supplice de Tantale si par hasard on lui offre un bon repas, et que 
le terrible jeüne orthodoxe, qu’il observe strictement, lui interdise d’en pro- 
fiter. C’est ce qui lui arrive dans les îles ioniennes, où il débarque dans un 
état pitoyable avec son compagnon, un moine orthodoxe polonais avec lequel 
il avait fait l’Italie et la Grèce, et qui devait mourir à Chio. C’est le samedi 
saint. Les deux moines sont regus par un prétre catholique romain qui, ne 
comprenant pas qu’il a affaire à des orthodoxes, leur offre un repas ma- 
gnifique que Barskij décrit avec une précision d’affamé. Les deux moines 
sont stoiques: ils prétextent de leur mauvais état de santé pour n’accepter 
qu’une tasse de tisane. Barskij a une véritable passion pour la géographie 
humaine et les statistiques. Il énumère les autorités civiles et religieuses, 
compte les églises et les couvents. Il note tout ce qui est curieux et para- 
doxal, s’intéresse à l’hagiographie, à l’égard de laquelle il a un mélange de 
candeur et de scepticisme qui fait penser 4 Hérodote. 

Barskij passe une premiere fois par Thessalonique en allant au Mont - 
Athos. Mais il ne la décrit qu’à son retour du Mont-Athos, au cours d’un 
séjour qui se situe en Aoüt 1726, et qui s’achéve le ler Septembre. Pour une 
fois, Barskij n’a pas fait de dessins. Mais la traduction de sa description de 
Thessalonique (I, pp. 259 - 265) permet de se faire une idée de ses mérites: 


«La ville de Thessalonique se trouve sur la terre de Macédoine, 
au bord de la mer, dans le royaume turc. Elle est bien et agré- 
ablement située, et a des murailles en pierre de taille. Pour la 
grandeur et l’étendue, elle ressemble un peu à Rome si on la voit 
de loin. Les maisons sont toutes en pierre et couvertes de tuiles, 
mais d’une architecture ancienne et laide. Il y a quelques beaux 
et riches palais, mais qui ne ressemblent pas à ceux d’Italie. 
Là-bas, il y a des palais de cinq étages, et en quantité; tandis 
qu’a Thessalonique les palais n’ont que trois étages au maximum 
et sont très peu nombreux. En général, les maisons de Thessalo- 
nique n’ont que deux étages. Il y a cinq portes et trois grandes 
embrasures bien couvertes, où sont placés de grands canons, et 
qu’on ne peut pas voir. La forteresse se trouve en haut, sur la 
montagne; elle fait corps avec la muraille de la ville, et est dotée 
de tout ce qui est nécessaire à la défense de la ville. La ville en 
vérité est moins renommée pour sa beauté et ses fortifications 
que pour son ancienneté et ses communications terrestres et ma- 
ritimes. On vient à Thessalonique de Constantinople, d’Egypte, 
de Venise, de France, par bateaux marchands d’Angleterre et par 
la route du continent. Des Allemands, des Valaques, des Bul- 
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gares, des Serbes, des Dalmates, des gens de toute la Macédoine 
et de l’Ukraine, commergants de toute espèce en gros et en dé- 
tail, y viennent en y important des marchandises de toute sorte 
et du blé. 


Cette ville est très satisfaisante pour ce qui est de la nourri- 
ture, et surtout du pain. Il vient ä Thessalonique chaque année 
des bateaux de la terre de France, et ils achètent du blé. Il en 
vient aussi des autres pays et des îles. Les gens qui habitent Thes- 
salonique sont, pour ce qui est de la religion, des Grecs, des Fran- 
gais, des Turcs et des Juifs. La ville est surpeuplée, l’élément do- 
minant étant les Juifs. 

Tout d’abord, il y a à peu pres trente djami d’aprés mon 
calcul personnel. Près de chacun d’eux se trouve une colonne de 
pierre polie, assez large pour un homme un ou un homme et demi, 
haute comme cinq fois la taille d’un homme, ou même plus. Sur 
ces colonnes, les Turcs invoquent leur Dieu à des heures précises. 
À savoir: durant le jour et la nuit, ils prient cinq fois (première- 
ment, à l’aube; deuxièmement, à midi; troisièmement, au coucher 
du soleil; quatrièmement, à deux heures de la nuit; cinquièmement, 
à minuit). Pendant le Ramazan, ils prient plusieurs fois. A savoir: 


h pendant leur jeüne, ils dorment toute la journée, en se levant 
‘ seulement aux heures de priére. Si, pendant leur jeüne, ils ren- 
N contrent au marché un chrétien ou un juif en train de manger, 


ils se mettent à le battre en lui disant: «Tu m’induis en tenta- 
tion». —J’ai compris que la même scène a lieu dans toute la Tur- 
quie.—Ainsi, personne ne peut manger ouvertement: on se cache 
pour manger. Au coucher du soleil, sur toutes les colonnes ils se 
mettent à crier en invoquant leur Dieu, ils passent toute la nuit 
à manger et à banqueter, et ils boivent toute la nuit. Ils ont pour 
regle pendant leur jeüne de manger la nuit dehors dans les rues, 
en faisant beaucoup de tintamarre pour que le sommeil n’empéche 
personne de manger, et de supporter dans la journée le jeüne 
sans manger et méme sans boire. En revanche, la nuit ils man- 
gent et ils boivent comme des cochons. Ils ont deux Ramazan par 
an, le grand et le petit. Après le Ramazan, ils festoient pendant 
trois jours lors d’une grande féte qu’on appelle Baîram, et qu’ils 
fétent comme nous la Nativité ou la Päque. Ils ont aussi l’habi- 
tude de faire des prières pour les àmes des morts, ainsi que des 
offrandes. 


Ecoute encore ceci. Les écoles des Juifs sont plus de soixante, 
comme je le leur ai entendu dire. Chez eux, la science est floris- 
sante, et ils ont beaucoup d’érudits. Ils ont même une académie 
où l’on enseigne diverses sciences, et même la philosophie. Je l’ai 
visitée, et jy ai vu des philosophes qui disputaient de la méme 
façon que ceux des autres peuples. Les Juifs de Thessalonique 
sont très riches, et tous les achats, les échanges et l’argent passent 
par leurs mains. En dehors des pauvres, tous portent des lévites 
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noires et longues, et, sur la téte, conformément a leur Loi, des 
coiffes rouge foncé et torsadées. Ils parlent l’espagnol, car, chas- 
sés d’Espagne, ils sont venus volontairement en terre turque, et 
sur l’ordre du sultan, se nont établis en Turquie, en surtout a 
Thessalonique. "i 

Il y a une trentaine d’églises chrétiennes, comme je l’ai déjà 
dit, et une seule église frangaise, qui est très petite parce qu’elle 
est destinée aux voyageurs et non aux habitants. Il y a aussi à 
Thessalonique un consul frangais, qui est envoyé de Constanti- 
nople à l’intention des Frangais, pour que les Turcs ne les im- 
posent pas en leur faisant payer le charals. 

Les langues que tu entends sont l’Italien, le frangais, l’espagnol, 
le valaque, le russe, le latin, l’arabe, l’arnaute, le bulgare, etc. 


La ville de Thessalonique est assez belle du dehors, mais à 
l’intérieur il n’y a rien en dehors des djami, qui écrasent les 
églises chrétiennes. L’eau coule de fontaines qui se trouvent dans 
les grandes maisons turques et les rues principales. Les murs 
sont en bois; ils sont passés à la chaux et non è la peinture. 
Néanmoins, on les blanchit de temps en temps. Les rues sont 
pavées avec des pierres, mais non d’une fagon uniforme. La ville 
toute entière est entourée d’un très haut mur de pierre, d’une 
construction grossière. En haut, il y a des postes de garde en 
forme de maisonnettes. La nuit, une garde veille constamment 
au moment du Ramazan. En revanche, ils ne montent pas la garde 
le vendredi, parce que le vendredi est pour eux ce que le dimanche 
est pour les chrétiens. A l’extrémité de la ville, sur la colline, il 
y a une forterresse avec des canons et des armes de guerre. De 
l’autre côté, la ville donne sur la mer. 


Autour de Thessalonique, il y a des montagnes dont les cimes 
sont neigeuses toute l’année, des rochers et des bois. La mer est 
un golfe. Le poisson est en abondance, et en outre on introduit 
en ville du poisson des fleuves et des lacs des environs. La terre 
n’est pas sèche et stérile comme la terre d’Italie, mais fertile 
comme celle de l’Allemagne et la nôtre. On voit, non loin de 
Thessalonique, le mont Olympe, toujours couvert de neiges. Sur 
l’Olympe, d’après ce que j'ai entendu dire, il y a comme au 
Mont-Athos, quelques couvents. 

Près de Thessalonique, il y a trois sources thermales où l’on se 
baigne. A une journée de cheval, il y a dans la montage une eau 
miraculeuse, douce et bonne, qui se jette sur des rochers et des 
pierres. Elle est extrêmement pure et lumineuse, avec des reflets de 
marbre. Je ne sais pas si c’est là l’effet de l’eau on du soleil. Les 
Turcs ont détourné cette eau, mais elle continue à couler dans son 
ancien lit, et elle transforme tout en pierre. Les gouttes d’eau qui 
tombent sur les feuilles des arbres voisins les transforment en pierre. 
Je ne suis pas allé moi même à cette eau, mais on m’a montré des 
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morceaux de bois et des branches d’arbres transformés en pierre. 
Jen ai méme pris quelques-uns avec moi comme souvenir et comme 
preuve. Je n’ai pas pu y aller à cause des brigands, turcs, et 
chrétiens, qui s’entretuent. Voilà pourquoi, pour aller là-bas, on 
se réunit à cing, à six ou même à dix. Il ya aussi, près de Thes- 
salonique, en deux autres endroits, des sources d’eau thermale. J'ai 
visité l’une d’elles. L’eau jaillit dans un bassin à hauteur d’homme, 
profond et large, en marbre blanc taillé. A l’intérieur, dans l’eau, 
et à l’extérieur, tout autour, il y a des dalles de pierre bien 
assemblées. 


Il y a encore à Thessalonique une grande mosquée, construite 
en forme de cercle comme une colonne, et qui était anciennement 
une église. On voit dans cette mosquée une coupe de biscottes 
laissées par les chrétiens des temps anciens, quand les Turcs faisaient 
la guerre à la Grèce. Les chrétiens étaient enfermés avec ces biscot- 
tes pour toute nourriture et ne voulaient pas se rendre. C’est 
pourquoi les infidèles les gardent encore pour la gloire et pour 
le souvenir impérissable de ces braves». 


On admirera la naïveté avec laquelle Barskij qualifie de miraculeuse 
l’eau (calcaire) qui, dit-il, transforme tout en pierre. 

Barskij connaît quelques mots turcs (djami, Ramazan, Baïram, charats, 
arnaute), mais il ne connaît pas le mot minaret. 

Il renvoie à un passage qui ne se trouve pas dans sa relation: «Il y 
a une trentaine d’églises chrétiennes, comme je l’ai déjà dit». C’est là encore 
un point commun qu’il a avec Hérodote. Ailleurs, non seulement il se 
répète, mais encore il se contredit: «Les maisons sont toutes en pierre et 
couvertes de tuiles... Les murs sont en bois; ils sont passés à la chaux et 
non à la peinture». 

La «grande mosquée, construite en forme de cercle comme une 
colonne» est Saint-Georges. 

Assez curieusement, Barskij dit Grec pour orthodoxe, Français pour 
catholique, Turc pour musulman: «Les gens qui habitent Thessalonique sont, 
pour ce qui est de la religion, des Grecs, des Français, des Turcs et des 
Juifs.» Barskij brosse un intéressant panorama linguistique de Thessalo- 
nique: «Les langues que tu entends sont l'italien, le français, l’espagnol, 
le valaque, le russe, le latin, l’arabe, l’arnaute, le bulgare, etc.» Cette 
phrase demande quelques éclaircissement. L’arnaute est le nom donné par 
les Turcs à l’albanais. Le Latin est en réalité le ladino, la langue des Juifs 
de Thessalonique : le latin fait donc ici double emploi avec l’espagnol, qui 
vient d’être mentionné par Barskij. D’autre part, il ne mentionne ni le grec 
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ni le turc. A moins que, par l’arabe il n’entende pas l’arabe, qui était parlé 
par les Egyptiens qui venaient à Thessalonique, mais le turc! ~ 

Quoi qu’il en soit, si l’on peut mettre en doute la compétence de 
Barskij à certains égards, en particulier dans le domaine linguistique, on 
ne saurait mettre en doute sa bonne foi. 
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ASPECTS OF BULGARIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Bulgarian policy conforms to a certain set of rules, valid for all 
communist countries in general, as well as to another set of rules which 
apply to Bulgaria particularly. We shall here outline briefly this latter set 
of rules, but it should be remembered that the resulting system of laws 
has a complementary character, while the formulation achieved is always 
subject to certain prerequisite conditions. 

From the viewpoint of political psychology there exists, in the case 
of Bulgaria, an interesting complex: Bulgarian political behaviour is, at 
least indirectly, inspired by the lost vision of the Great Bulgaria of St. 
Stephano, which has left its indelible memory in the souls of the Bulgarian 
people and their leaders. No one perhaps can blame them for this. A 
people who, after many difficulties achieve a national conscience manage, 
within a very short time, to become momentarily the major power in the 
Balkans. Very soon, however, the great vision disappears, without their doing 
anything to lose it, just as they had done relatively little to achieve it. It 
is therefore natural that subconsciously this people should bear a grudge 
against an injustice for which, not knowing whether they should blame the 
Great Powers or their neighbours, they are consequently blaming both. 

The second characteristic of Bulgarian political psychology is related 
to the repeated defeats at war suffered by that country. As in the case of 
the Germans, the Bulgarians cannot comprehend why they were defeated 
since they have fought bravely. The resulting repressions become even 
more intense as the Bulgarians seem unable to appreciate the forces 
which decide the course of history. 

A third basic problem, bearing on the shaping of Bulgarian policy, 
lies in the fact that the inhabitants of the Pirin district have entered, by 
a high percentage, in the central government structure placing their dis- 
tinctive seal on many expressions of Bulgarian public life. Many Bulgarians 
feel that this fact creates a historical dilemma for their country: Namely, 
the question arises whether the so-called “Pirin Macedonia” will remain 
Bulgarian, or whether it will develop into a new nucleus that will eventually 
absorb the Bulgarian state. 

The question of the population of the Pirin district creates a fourth 
problem, concerning the existing balance in numbers between Serbs and 
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Bulgarians and the need felt by the latter to include in their population 
the inhabitants of the area between Pirin and Skoplje. In this way the Bul- 
garians hope to outnumber the other Slavic peoples of the Balkan pen- 
insyla, thus becoming the gravitational centre for a Slavic Federation of the 
South which, in their opinion, is a historical necessity. 

A fifth basic factor, almost possessing the power of law, that de- 
termines Balcan politics, stems from a long pre - history of foreign inter- 
ference in the peninsula. This interference has mostly strategic reasons, like 
the important position of the Balkan peninsula at the meeting point of 
three continents or is due to economic interests, that arose during the de- 
velopment of the industrial revolution and consist of the collection of a 
kind of superprofit by the more developed countries at the expence of the 
rural areas of Southeastern Europe. Moreover, foreign interference in the 
Balkans was also due to the age-old antagonism between East and West. 
In prehistoric times the Balkans were the field where the nomadic and ru- 
ral populations of Europe clashed. This clash, which continued in historic 
times and particularly in the Middle Ages, is still going on today ina 
different form. 

Indeed, according to geopolitics, the outcome of the antagonism be- 
tween the Eurasian plains, identified today with the Soviet Union, and 
the coastal and insular powers, corresponding to the democracies of the 
Western type, will be decided in Southeastern Europe. Thus, he who con- 
trols the Balkan peninsula, secures control over the relations between the 
Eastern Block and the Western World. But if the Balkan peninsula consti- 
tutes the key for the arbiter between East and West, that crucial strategic 
space of the Central Balkan Peninsula, known as Macedonia and com- 
prising the point where the Morava - Axios axis and the Via Egnatia cross, 
constitutes in turn the key to this key. In short, always according to geo- 
political principles, the Central Balkan Peninsula constitutes a turn-table 
on which world balance rests. This principle has inspired Bulgarian policy, 
as it did inspire German policy. The failures of German policy, which 
was based on this geopolitical principle, would tend to render its validity 
questionable. But the fact that the last two world wars began in Eastern 
Europe, that the break between Ribbentrop and Molotov came over the 
question of dividing this area, that the Stalin-Churchill negotiations over the 
division of the peninsula into spheres of influence constituted a basic con- 
dition for the agreement of the Allies over the fate of Germany, that, fur- 
thermore, the first sign of Russian - American crisis appeared in 1947 in 
connection with the fate of the Balkan peninsula and the break between 
Tito and the Cominform was due mainly to Moscow’s decision to prevent 
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the formation of a federation in Eastern Europe, all these instances prove 
the international significance of the Balkan peninsula. 


There are still other historical laws which find interesting application 
in the Balkans and explain the traditionally dynamic pro - Russian policy 
followed by Bulgaria. The late K. Nikolaides, Professor of history in the 
University of Vienna and theoretician on the foreign policy of the Austrian 
Court, in his book «/storia tou Ellenismou» (Athens 1923) explain- 
ed certain aspects of one of these laws. Since 1633, he says, when 
the vanguards of the Cossacks reached the Pacific coast and the con- 
sequent clash of Russian and English interests in China resulted in the with- 
drawal of support to pro - Russian Patriarch Cyril Loukaris by British po- 
licy, an internal correlation, functioning with the regularity of a pendulum, 
is created between Anglo - Russian relations in Asia on the one hand, and 
the Balkans on the other. Since then, Professor K. Nikolaides maintains, 
any Russian action in the East leads to Western reaction in Macedonia and 
vice - versa. 

But this historical correlation, also demonstrable by the coincidence 
of dates of Anglo - Russian activities in these two neuralgic areas, which 
to the rest of the world constituted distant and independent sectors, while 
in the London and Moscow Foreign offices they were considered organi- 
cally related points on the globe, is not the only proof for the world-wide 
importance of the Balkan peninsula. According to Professor K. Nikolaides 
again, the strategy of Panslavism adopted by the authoritarian Tsarist policy 
and supported at the time by the liberal European movements, was not to 
the advantage of Moscow, which was thus for the first time facing the 
German factor and its influence on the Slavic countries of Eastern Europe. 
Professor K. Nikolaides brings interesting data to bear, according to which 
the Czar was involuntarily led toward Panslavism by Czech political refugees 
in Paris and London, who organized the Panslavic conventions of the last 
century in Prague. According to the same historian, England and France 
managed to create problems in the hitherto smooth Russian - German re- 
lations by means of the Czech refugees of that period, whom they influenced 
as they did Mazarik in 1918. As soon, however, as the Russians began 
using racial catchwords for their descent to the warm seas, it was natural 
that they should find themselves opposed in their course not only by the 
Germans and the Baltic peoples, but also by the Hungarians, Rumanians, 
and Greeks, present between them and the Aegean Sea. Since, moreover, 
the Russians had adopted the Panslavic policy, it was inevitable, according 
to K. Nikolaides, that they should also evince a definite interest in Mace- 
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donia, which was the last strip of land between them and the sea. It was 
therefore imperative that Macedonia should be proved Slavic; otherwise, the 
overall validity of Panslavic policy and the corresponding dogma were in 
danger of being overthrown. 

There are additional political principles which form the background 
of Bulgarian activities in the Balkans. The first concerns the special re- 
lations between Greeks and Bulgarians.No other Balkan population has found 
itself in greater danger of absorption by Greek culture than the Bulgarians. 
When, in the Middle Ages, the population of Bulgaria revolted against 
the Byzantines, the clock of history had almost struck the twelth hour in 
regard to the survival of Bulgarian nationalism, because their assimilation 
by the Greeks had already reached an advanced stage. Likewise the Bulga- 
rians were once more threatened by assimilation by the Greek element du- 
ring Turkish domination. Thus, the proximity to radiant Hellenism was the 
main reason for a delay noted in the development of a Bulgarian national 
conscience till only a few decades ago. This is furthermore the reason why 
the latent instinct of Bulgarian national self-preservation has always dealt 
violent blows to Greek cultural forces. 


We explained earlier why Bulgarian political practice is threatened by 
dramatic contradictions in its stand on the great problem of its relations 
with the Serbs and the population of Pirin and the People’s Republic of 
Macedonia. On the one hand the Central Balkans are necessary to Bulgaria 
if it is to domitate the entire Balkan peninsula while at the same time any 
emphasis on the Macedonian factor might endanger the more immediate 
interests of Bulgaria as a national entity. In other words we have here the 
necessity of winning over the quantitative strength of the populations of 
the Pirin and Skoplje areas, opposed by the fear of their quantitative su- 
periority or by the fear of their being used against Bulgaria as a new inde- 
pendent state by Yugoslavia, Russia, or some other political force. This 
constitutes an interesting interpretation to the phenomenon that, while the 
Varhovist political currents of Sofia have always insisted on the incorpo- 
ration of non-Bulgarian Macedonia, the Bulgarian Agrarian Party has always 
favoured the creation of an independent Macedonian state. Indeed the Var- 
hovist circles were mostly identified with royalist, nationalist, and mili- 
tarist Sofia circles, whereas, the Bulgarian Agrarians, being more democratic, 
sought a settlement of the relations between Sofia and Skoplje by gradual 
absorption of the mutually claimed areas through a transitional stage of 
an autonomous Macedonia, in accordance with the precedent of Eastern 
Roumelia. Moreover, the Court of King Boris saw in the Royal family of 
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Belgrade the dynasty likely to prevail in case a Southern Slavic Federation 
were created under one crown, and therefore opposed any approach between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. On the contrary, Bulgarian Agrarians felt an 
ideological solidarity toward Yugoslavian Agrarians, looked f avourably 
upon the idea of a Balkan Federation, and did not wish to see the Mace- 
donian question endanger a desirable common future of the two countries. 


The above review of the differences in pre- war Bulgarian policy is 
of some interest because it leads to an interpretation of current Bulgarian 
policy as followed respectively by both the Communists and the emigrant 
element abroad. 

Thus, the subject of the annexation of Macedonia constitutes today 
the prevailing policy of the “Bulgarian National Front”, founded in Ca- 
nada in 1950 with the participation of Varhovist pro - monarchists, the right- 
wing Liberals, the Fascists of Alexander Tsankov and the Bulgarian Natio- 
nal Agrarian Union. The “National Front” is under the leadership of the 
ex- Prime Minister Kioseivanof and Balhausky. On the other hand, the 
“Bulgarian National Committee” founded in 1947 by Georghi Dimitrof - 
Gemeto, has its seat in Washington and comprises the Bulgarian National 
Agrarian Union, the left wing of the Socialist Party, the left wing of the 
Democratic Party and the Radical Party. This committee includes strong 
elements favouring the creation of an autonomous Macedonia as a first 
step to its annexation, or even without prospects of annexation, so long as 
an autonomous Macedonia is created without the context of a Balkan 
Federation. 

It seems, moreover, that similar tendencies survive today within the 
framework of the Bulgarian Communist Party as well. There are indi- 
cations that the right communist nucleus and particularly the higher ranks of 
its hierarchy who have still a Stalinist tint consisting of “Kutvists”, trai- 
ned in Moscow, oppose the idea of a Balkan Federation and walk along 
the nationalist line of Macedonian annexation. On the contrary, the lesser 
members of the Bulgarian Communist Party and those that achieved dis- 
tinction through the internal resistance movement, continue along the old 
autonomist line of the Agrarians, which at present constitutes the official 
policy of Belgrade. The same elements look upon Titoism as a more de- 
mocratic communist system, allowing the lower bureaucracy to advance it- 
self at the expense of Stalinist oligarchy which, after having “frozen” hig- 
her administrative posts during the Stalinist era, returned to power in part 
when Khrushchev prevailed in the Kremlin following a brief ““Malenkof 
interlude’’. All these lesser members of Bulgarian bureaucracy who natu- 
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rally favour a rapprochement with Yugoslavia and Titoism as the native 
Balkan communism, subscribe to the policy of an independent Macedonia, 
as the only cource.capable of removing differences among the Slavs of the 
South. In the last analysis, reforms of the Sth and the 6th Conventions of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party and the shifts in policy of Sofia with res- 
pect to Belgrade and the Macedonian question, of which more will be said 
later, are determined by these two groups of Bulgarian communists and 
their interrelationships. 

It is possible, moreover, that corresponding antagonistic forces are 
present in the Kremlin itself. The existance of ‘‘Stalinists” and “Titoists” 
not only in the Bulgarian Communist Party, but also within the Soviet 
Union, is not limited to foreign policy, but constitutes an organic pheno- 
menon due to the very texture of the Soviet form of Government. The renew- 
al rate of public service employees in Communist regimes where they re- 
present a great social force, depends on the degree for which intra-party de- 
mocracy is practiced. In these regimes, the leadership of the State and of 
the entire social body depends on party leadership. But this party leader- 
ship which in any case changes slowly (considering that only '/, of the Po- 
litburo may be renewed after each Congress, sometimes called only every 
15 years) is renewed even less frequently during “Stalinist” periods of “‘cult 
of personality?’ of the Secretary General. This “‘idolization’’ is usually ex- 
pressed by a tacit discontinuation of meetings of collective instruments of 
the Party on all levels, and by the consequent separation of the higher from 
the lower staffs. From that moment on, the latter form a common front 
with the people seeking the introduction of intra-party democratic reforms 
that would secure both the hierarchical advancement of the lower bureau- 
cracy and the satisfaction of popular demands on Party leadership. 

In these cases we have, in the Soviet Union as well, a repetition of 
the Bulgarian phenomenon of a split in the main body of the Party into 
‘“leftists’’ and into supporters of those reforms which the 6th Congress of 
the Yugoslav Communist Union introduced to the Statute in 1952. Preci- 
sely, these reforms have already been partly adopted by the 19th and 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, after the 
years 1953 and 1956. 

It is natural, under these circumstances, for friends of the aforemen- 
tioned reforms in the Soviet Union, to maintain that a more liberal dis- 
cussion of Party policy would place on a more objective basis not only in- 
ternal problems, such as the need for renewal of the higher bureaucracy, 
but related foreign affairs as well. The latter would in turn include the 
restoration on unity in the international communist movement, the alliance 
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of “Titoists’” against the Chinese “leftist” deviation and a review of sta- 
linist nationalistic policy, which long wavered trying to choose a centre of 
Balkan policy between Belgrade and Sofia, finally deciding in favour of 
Sofia, as more Stalinist and condusive to a short-term nationalist policy. 
Naturally, the Soviet position on the Macedonian question is likewise 
effected accordingly, depending on which of the two factions prevail over 
the mechanism determining political decisions. 

All this, however, does not mean that the strong Titoist character of 
southern Slavic communism is only due to ideological or geopolitical reasons. 
It is also due to special social, political and economic conditions, of which 
we shall here mention those related to the operation of Bulgarian collective 
farms. This specifically communist system of rural exploitation provides 
for the existence in each kolhoz of a comparatively large party-and admi- 
nistrative bureaucracy, indispensable because of the standardized form of 
the economy and the need for political control by the regime. In predo- 
minently flat countries, like the Soviet Union, where the kolhoz are vast 
and cultivation extensive, production is so high, that this extravagant admi- 
nistrative system does not prove uneconomical. Yet in more mountainous 
countries, like Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, the yield is smaller and farmers 
have additional reasons to complain against their being burdened by great 
administrative expenses. This was one more reason for the reaction against 
the Soviet collectivistic system, a reaction which was finally identified with 
Titoism. 

This special Bulgarian feature led to the following phenomena in the 
social structure of that country: While minor and particularly provincial 
bureaucrats form common interest groups of a Titoist nature with farmers, 
the higher Party members are bound in close collaboration of a Stalinist 
character with the managers of industrial enterprises. 


The fact that the racial origin of Bulgarians and Serbs is not Slavic 
from an anthropological viewpoint, constitutes one of the reasons adding 
to the centrifugal tendency of their countries toward Moscow, with the 
result that they have always been warm supporters of an independent Bal- 
kan Federation, which forms the official and characteristic policy of Ti- 
toism. Actually, the racial background of the Bulgarians and Yugoslavs is 
Mediterranean, with the presence of a minority of Slavic origin which 
for reasons not concerning us here, managed to impose their. language. 


It is evident that in the case of the Balkans, too, a well known 
sociological law may be applied: After the establishment of Communism 
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in the Balkan peninsula, it was not its problems but their terminology that 
changed. The various scattered national minorities heretofore appearing in 
terms of political or religious peculiarities, are now present as ideological 
movements assuming a Titoist or Stalinist form. The policy of Belgrade 
aiming at an industrialization of the Skoplje area has won over the bene- 
fiting bourgeois population of the area, while the agrarian population has 
remained devoted to Bulgaria. 

Moreover, the existence of an autocephalus church has always been 
considered, in the Balkans at least, as a prerequisite step toward the cre- 
ation of an independent nation. Thus, the creation of the autocephalus Bul- 
garian church doubtless contributed greatly toward the shaping of Bulgarian 
nationalism. The efforts to create the Patriarchates of Ochrid and of Ipek 
tended in the same direction, for their initiators believed that these Patri- 
archates would contribute to the creation of an independent Macedonian 
State. In 1954 the case of an autocephalus Macedonian Church was again 
brought up, this time by the People’s Federal Republic of Skoplje. The 
demand was made by Skoplje leaders, and Belgrade sanctioned their claims. 
For obvious reasons the Communist Party of Bulgaria, reacted. strongly 
against this scheme accusing the Yugoslavs of chauvinism. Also, the then 
Patriarch of the Serbian Church Vikentios, was opposed to the idea, and 
has since been accused of Serbian expansionism. However, the time when 
the foundation of an autocephalous Church was a condition leading to the 
complete independence of a people has passed irrevocably in the Balkans. 
The establishment of a Bishopric of Ochrid and Ipek could have once 
served purposes which can now not be promoted by the creation of a Pa- 
triarchate in Skoplje. Thus, when, after the death of the Serbian Patriarch 
Vikentios, Tito taking advantage of the ascendence to the Throne of Pa- 
triarch Germanos succeeded in carrying out his plan of founding an auto- 
cephalous Macedonian Church, his move was no longer so significant as 
it would have been fifty or even twenty years ago. The establishment, 
meanwhile, of Communism in the central Balkans had minimized the po- 
litical importance of the Church in that area. 


As in the past the creation of an autonomous Macedonian State 
implied the necessity of a separate Macedonian Church, so today it implies 
the formation of a separate Macedonian Communist Party. After the fall 
of Yugoslavia, a struggle which had actually been latent since the end of 
the First Word War, broke out in Skoplje and Pirin, between the Yugo- 
slav and Bulgarian Communist Parties, for the attainment of control over 
this area. In this struggle it immediately became clear that the existing 
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confusion of authority between the Yugoslav and Bulgarian Communist 
Parties over the disputed Skoplje area might easily be removed by simply 
creating a Macedonian Communist Party. However, such a party has never 
come into existence, since current communist policy insists on one party 
corresponding to one separate State. Meanwhile, the Bulgarian Communist 
Party interfered in the affairs of Skoplje in 1941 during the regime of 
Bulgarian Occupation under the pretext that it was under the political 
jurisdiction of the Bulgarian State. The Yugoslavs countered, that in such 
a case the correspondance between Bulgarian State and Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party legalized the arbitrary German war decision by which the 
Skoplje area was ceded to Sofia. Thus, constant friction rose between the 
two parties. Nevertheless, the Yugoslav Communists themselves were op- 
posed to a correspondance of Party to State because they would thus be 
obliged to found a separate Communist Party in Macedonia. The result 
of creating such a party would be that the central Committee of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party would lose control over Skoplje, a control practiced 
by Belgrade on the basis of that communist rule according to which 
members of the governments of the federal republics are politically inde- 
pendent in relation to the central federal authorities, while, as communists, 
they are, on the other hand, responsible to the Party, which thus secures 
unity of the federation. 

Under these circumstances, the creation of an autocephalous Mace- 
donian Church in Skoplje only partly contributes toward the political 
independence desired by the inhabitants of the area. Actually, this Church 
merely entails an improvement of Yugoslav control over the rural masses 
around Skoplje, the creation of an additional Titoist argument for pro- 
paganda by political emigrants abroad, and the acquisition of a weapon 
by the bourgeoisie of the SKoplje area. 


The interpretation of recent Balkan history attempted here would 
be incomplete if it did not include the various views maintained from time 
to time by certain Balkan countries on the disputed question of creating 
or not an independent Macedonian State. It must first be said that changes 
in the stand of the Greek Communist Party on this subject have depended 
on the periodic adoption of revolutionary tactics, when the support of 
Slavic communists was sought, or popular front tactics, in which case the 
necessity for collaboration with Greek bourgeois parties required a renun- 
ciation of the question of Macedonian autonomy. I 

Likewise, in the period between the two wars, the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party had clashed with Moscow and Sofia because it refused to 
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accept the principle of an autonomous Macedonia for internal political 
reasons. On the contrary, as soon as it realized, upon appropriate indication 
by Stalin himself, that the federal principle could be used to restore Yugo- 
slav unity, this Party began to maintain the existence of a distinct Mace- 
donian nationality, on condition of its inclusion within the Yugoslav 
framework as a separate political entity. 

On the other hand, following a declaration by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Comintern at its 2nd Congress, to the effect 
that the Macedonians are Bulgarians, Bulgarian communists supported the 
idea of an existing distinct Macedonian nationality after the 1922 Congress 
of the Balkan Gommunist Federation and during the entire period between 
the wars, in order to dispel Yugoslav suspicions inspired by the Comintern. 
Finally, in 1948, having realized that the Yugoslavs were those mainly fa- 
voured by this theory, the Bulgarians maintained, at the 5th Congress of 
their Communist Party, that “although the Macedonians differ racially 
from the Bulgarians, they do not need administrative autonomy due to their 
close cultural, political and economic ties with Bulgaria, which create in 
them a Bulgarian conscience”. 

Yet if the Bulgarians no longer believe in the existence of a separate 
Macedonian nationality, it is inexplicable why, since 1950 and in collabo- 
ration with the Greek Communist Party, they have been trying to promote 
Macedonian cultural autonomy by means of the organization ILI-DEN. 

In actual politics, moreover, this wealth of the nuances of the ques- 
tion is expressed by the post-war existence of manifold secret revolutio- 
nary organizations, of the old Varhovist and Comitadji type. In actual fact, 
ILI-DEN, OHRANA, NOF, SNOF, KOAIM, and the “MPO” organization 
of the U.S., as many others, constitute transformations of the initial 
I.M.R.O. (Internal Macedonian Revolutionafÿ Organization). 


Athens DEM. POULAKOS 
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C. A. Munkman, American Aid to Greece: A Report on the First Ten 
Years. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. Pp. 306. $ 5.00. 


This book is in the nature of a case study in foreign aid. Foreign 
aid has now become a familiar major issue not only in the United 
States, but throughout the entire world. C. A. Munkman, a public 
accountant and a Britisher, argues strongly that foreign aid is much 
more than a diplomatic or a political issue; it is an economic issue 
with moral, cultural, and political implications. 

Having served four years as chief of a unit in the first U.S. 
Foreign Aid Program, The United States Economic Mission to Greece, 
the author also has a decade of experience in foreign aid programs 
with UNRRA as well as the U.S., and is currently an adviser on fi- 
nancial and accounting relations for the National Iranian Oil Company 
in Iran. This book, American Aid to Greece, purports to be the first 
unbiased account of what happens to American aid dollars overseas. 
Seen in this light, this is a book that should be examined by every 
American taxpayer as well as by every country receiving or granting 
foreign aid. 

American Aid to Greece is based on approximately one hundred 
reports made while the author was actually engaged in the American 
aid program. In addition to the story and mechanics of aid programs, 
plus a short account of Greece and the plan of American aid, the author 
concentrates his attention on actual aid projects: agricultural, major 
reclamation works, power and industry, agricultural development 
through well-drilling, health services, transportation services, housing, 
animal grazing and producing, seafaring, and various other programs. 
Included in this book are discussions of administration, the relationship 
of aid administrators to the government involved, the proper under- 
standing necessary for successful programs,a program evaluation, and 
suggestions for planning aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Though Munkman points out carefully the facts as he sees them, 
he is fundamentally concerned with seeing the establishment of aid 
programs that are economically useful to and feasible for the countries 
aided. He is as much distressed by native politicking as he is by Ame- 
rican Congressional and governmental short-sightedness. For Munk- 
man foreign aid is much more than a political program. Aid policies 
pursued in the past have resulted in the wastage of huge amounts of 
the American taxpayer’s money, much of which was due to careless 
long- range planning by the Americans themselves. “The initial cause 
lies in the people who originally voted the aid. With the appropriation 
voted yearly, the beneficiary countries and the Mission planners have 
always been faced with the problem of committing it before the fi- 
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nancial year’s end. Failure to do so might result in the loss of funds, 
and almost certainly in a cut in next year’s allocation”” (p. 284). 

Next it is pointed out that advance planning must be”worked 
out meticulously, particularly since most of the planning requires con- 
struction, but construction is only the beginning, not the end of the 
process. Much of the aid waste has been due to construction that has 
not been followed up with technical assistance and funds for the ope- 
ration and maintenance of what has been constructed. 

Staffing is another vital problem that needs attention. This in- 
volves well-paid technical assistants and assistance, which should and 
can be drawn from non-American as well as American sources. Aid, 
Munkman is careful to point out, is a relationship between friends. Too 
often Americans fail to take the time to understand their foreign friends, 
and too often they are impatient with them. It is often much more 
than sending experts to do a certain job: ‘A top expert is not essential, 
a good teacher in the best sense is. Even more important is a sympa- 
thetic mind, which can grasp the virtues of the world, and the great 
glories of the Creator in the diversity of man. To attempt to create 
another little America in every country is driving flatly against man 
and God. Unfortunately it is repeatedly and continuously attempted, 
with a consequent enormous wastage in technical assistance funds. 
The only compensating fact is that the little seed that does bear fruit 
becomes a rich harvest” (p. 248). i 

Munkman insists that to think of foreign aid in short-rangeterms 
is ill-advised, if not dangerous. Munkman believes that Americans 
should recognize the fact that we are committed to such a program for 
at least fifty years (p. 288). Americans must also recognize the need 
for a stable, well-paid and experienced civil service staff to carry out 
the program effectively. 

American Aid to Greece is now an even more important document 
than it was when it was originally published in 1958. The question of 
foreign aid will come up again and again. If the United States is to make 
the best use of its resources for combatting Communism and for maintain- 
ing the free way of life in thisturbulent world, its officials and the Ame- 
rican people would do well to examine Munkman’s analysis carefully, 
and to profit by past experience. The United States will have to learn 
that proper diplomacy involves much more than political considerations 
or political expediency. Munkman’s book helps point the way. 

Colgate University, Hamilton N.Y. JOHN E. REXINE 


Philip Sherrard, Athos: The Mountain of Silence. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 110. 57 illustrations, with color 
photographs by Paul DuMarchie V. Voorthuysen. 50 s. net 
(in U.K. only). $ 12.50 (in the U.S.A.). 


This is the first of a new series of scholarly, illustrated books in 
color on selected places. It is perhaps highly fitting that the series 
should begin with the ancient monastic center of Eastern Orthodox 
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Christendom, Mount Athos, the Mountain of Silence in view of the 
1000th anniversary of the founding of Mount Athos in 1961. 

Dr. Philip Sherrard, a Fellow of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, 
author ofthe recent important book The Greek Hast and the Latin West, 
and an expert on Greek Orthodoxy, was a happy choice for the inaugu- 
ration of the new series. The color reproductions in this book are 
beautifully done and the text, though scholarly and highly informative, 
provides a brilliant verbal background to the even more brilliant pho- 
tography. 

After a brief chapter on the beauty and background of Mount 
Athos, Dr. Sherrard describes the development of monasticism on Athos 
from its origins to the present, in which is included a discussion of 
the current organizational set-up of the monastic communities, the art 
and architecture of the monasteries, and the physical and spiritual life 
of the monks. The five basic chapters (“Athos, the Holy Mountain,” 
“The History of Athonite Monasticism,’’ ‘The Organization of Mo- 
nastic Life on Athos,” “The Life of the Monk,” and ‘The Contem- 
plative Life’) are well written and well documented. The reader of 
Dr. Sherrard’s Athos can rest assured that he will have in his hands 
an authoritative account of the Holy Mount, with notes and biblio- 
graphy, that uses the best of primary and secondary sources (Sherrard 
is, however, apparently unaware of Constantine Cavarnos’s Anchored 
in God), and one that is strengthened and illuminated by personal 
contact with monastic life on Athos itself. 

The way of Athos, Sherrard clearly indicates, is the way of silence. 
The way of silence is practiced by purification of soul and from the 
effects of the “fall”, a purification which precedes the raising of the 
mind to the meditation of divine realities. The final stage of the way 
of silence is union with the Divine Itself. ‘For in it, man is resurrected 
to, or renewed in, that state for which he was created ‘in the beginning?” 
(p. 102). To this way of silence and ultimate “‘deification”’ are the monks 
of Mount Athos dedicated. Dr. Sherrard, with the aid of magnificent 
color photography and excellent scholarship, has managed to capture 
vividly the essence of Mount Athos, both past and present. 

Colgate University, Hamilton N. Y. JOHN E. REXINE 


Patrick Leigh Fermor, Mani. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
First American Edition, 1960. Pp. 310. Illustrated. $ 6.00. 


The name Mani and its concomitant Maniotes usually inspires 
fear and an acknowledgement of the ruggedness and invincibility of a 
Greek people in the Peloponnesus whose life has long been character- 
ized as isolated from the rest of the Greek world. Even the Turkish 
occupation of Greece did not affect Mani in any complete or decisive 
way. For Turk and for Greek alike Mani was long looked upon as an 
area that could not be conquered and a district and people that were 
not to be easily trifled with. The reputation of the Mani and its inha- 
bitants naturally helped isolate them from the rest of the Greeks, but 
it also made it natural that few travellers would venture to this region. 
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British author Patrick Leigh Fermor, an indefatigable traveller 
and an explorer of remote places, ventured to travelto Mani and when 
he did he was pleasantly surprised and much more fully informed about 
Mani than he could have been from mere reports. The results of his 
Mani observations are written up in a vivid way in a book which was 
a Book Society choice when it was first published in England. 

The book rambles along, telling the reader some of the most 
routine details but always letting him in to some important cultural, 
historical, religious, and aesthetic appreciation of the Greek region 
that he deals with. The book is a mine of impressions, observations, 
and facts about Mani and the Maniots and is a significant contribution 
to English language travel book literature. 

The study Patrick Fermor gives of the Mani is a highly personal 
one, but it is also one that is documented by personal as well as histo- 
rical data. Fermor wants to get an integrated picture of the whole of 
Greece and one of the aims of this book and books on Greece to follow 
“is to situate and describe present-day Greeks of the mountains and the 
island in relationship to their habitat and their history; to seek them 
out in those regions where bad communications and remoteness have 
left this ancient relationship, comparatively speaking, undisturbed’’. 

In twenty well-packed chapters, Mr. Fermor has given the reader 
a vivid picture of a region that is replete with religious, mythological, 
and social survivals from the classic and Byzantine Greek past but a 
region, which though cut off from the mainstream of Greek contem- 
porary life, though with a people essentially the same for thousands 
of years, is still affected by whatever else happens in the modern 
Greek world. 

Author Fermor gives us a sympathetic account of the Maniots, 
much-needed insight into that rocky central prong of the Peloponnesus 
that is the southernmost point of Mediterranean Europe, and a genuine 
appreciation of the Greek people and their ancient as well as mediaeval 
background. This book will be fascinating reading to the uninitiated. 

Colgate University, Hamilton N. Y. JOHN E. REXINE 


Donald C. Swanson, Modern Greek Studies in the West : A Critical 
Bibliography of Studies on Modern Greek Linguistics, Philology, 
and Folklore in Languages other than Greek. New York: The 
New York Public Library, 1960. Pp. 93. $ 2.75. 


Modern Greek Studies in the West will fill a long overdue need in 
modern Greek bibliographical studies. As the title clearly indicates, 
the compiler has sought to provide a critical bibliography of all books 
and articles on modern Greek studies published by Western scholars. 
In addition to French, German, English, and Italian materials, this 
bibliography includes several articles and books written by Hungarian, 
Rumanian, and Slavic scholars. Notable for its absence is a biblio- 
graphy of books and articles by Greek scholars in Greek. Admittedly, 
the Greek material would constitute over one half the total number of 
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bibliographical items. The autor bemoans the fact that this Greek bi- 
bliography could not have been included because “it is almost impossible 
to print Greek in this country” (p. 5). He has thus missed a magni- 
ficent opportunity to give us a complete modern Greek studies biblio- 
graphy. Greek is still being printed in the U.S.A. though surely at high 
rates, but even if this were not financially feasible, what about the use 
of transliteration and/or translation of the Greek titles? Unfortunately, 
Professor Swanson ignores therich treasures of modern Greek literature 
as if to assume that there is no modern Greek literature of consequence 
(a blatant fallacy) or that modern literature does not or should not form 
a legitimate part of modern Greek studies. ‘This reviewer finds the 
omission of a critical bibliography pertaining to modern Greek literary 
studies puzzling. 

_ Appropriately enough, this bibliographical compilation contains 
an introduction which covers in general the fields of linguistics, Vul- 
gar Byzantine literature, modern popular literature (by this Swanson 
means folk drama, folk tales, folk songs, myths or traditions, proverbs 
and riddles), and modern Greek folklore. In his section on method 
Professor Swanson clearly indicates that his bibliography attempts to 
record systematically and accurately publications in languages other 
than Greek from about 1860 to the present. Books are first listed and 
then articles. These divisions are each subdivided into the four sub- 
headings covering Linguistics, Vulgar Byzantine texts, Popular Lite- 
rature, and Folklore. There are further subdivisions within the sub- 
headings as these are appropriate to the subject, and the material 
within any given section is arranged chronologically. 

Excluded from this bibliography are materials on other languages 
or cultures in modern Greece, materials on Greek influence on other 
cultures and languages, and travel books. 

There can be no question but that Professor Swanson has ren- 
dered modern Greek studies (excluding recent modern Greek literature 
and the subjects indicated above) an invaluable service. His bibliography 
is judiciously, thoroughly, and meticulously done. His inclusion of 
references to reviews of all books (wherever possible) is a special feature 
which deserves noting and commendation. 

For a highly workable, authoritative, and dependable bibliography 
of over 1000 items, the student of modern Greek will now find Swan- 
son’s bibliography an indispensable starting-point for modern Greek 
studies and an invaluable research tool for advanced Greek studies. 
Modern Greek Studies in the West is indeed another pioneering effort of 
Professor Swanson of the University of Minnesota, whose Vocabulary 
of Modern Spoken Greek (reviewed by this writer in MLJ* XLIV, 
October 1960, pp. 285-286) continues to make a deep impression on 
modern Greek studies. 

Colgate University, Hamilton N. Y. JOHN E. REXINE 


* Modern Language Journal. 
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A.A.Pallis, editor, The Cretan Drama. The Life and Memoirs of Prince 
George of Greece High Commissioner in Crete (1898 - 1906). 
New York: Robert Speller & Sons, 1960. Pp. xxvii, 432. Fron- 
tispiece, 16 plates. & 7.50. 


This book, volume 14 in the “Makers of History Series,” is a 
highly important book for the study of modern Greek history. Actually, 
it is much more than one book: it is three books since it contains The 
Memoirs of Prince George of Greece, translated from the Danish by Re- 
ginald Spink (pp. 3-230), selections from the Life of Prince George of 
Greece High Commissioner in Crete (1898-1906) by A.S. Skandamis, 
abridged and translated from the Greek by A.A. Pallis (pp. 232 - 351), 
and five appendices of original documents from the period under study 
(pp. 358-424), plus introductions and bibliographies. 

This is the first time that the memoirs of H.R.H. Prince George 
have been made public and available to English readers and thus it 
gives many more historians the opportunity to examine the comments 
and views of the High Commissioner of Crete from 1898-1906. It 
becomes abundantly clear that Prince George, as a Greek prince and 
an appointee of the Protecting Powers (Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and Italy), was always devoted to the policy of enosis (union) of Crete 
with mainland Greece through legitimate constitutional means; that 
the Great Powers were short-sighted in their refusal to recognize Cretan 
nationalist aspirations; and that Prince George succeeded in transform- 
ing Crete from a state of virtual anarchy to a state of law and order. 

The most interesting portions of this book are those dealing 
with Eleutherios Venizelos, initially the Prince’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Justice, who is looked upon by the Prince as an opportu- 
nist and insurgent, especially in view of his famous revolt at Therissos, 
which prematurely resulted in the declaration of Cretan union with 
Greece (March 1905). The Prince condemns the actions of the man who 
was destined to become the controversial Premier of Greece many times. 
Some historians would justify Venizelos’s actions against the Prince 
on the grounds that H.R.H. had an inclination toward absolute power. 

No matter what view is taken, historians will now have to reap- 
praise the early history of modern Crete and Greece in terms of the 
new material that has now been made available through this signifi- 
cant publication. 


Colgate University, Hamilton N. Y. JOHN E. REXINE 


Franz Thierfelder: Männer am Balkan. Von Alexander dem Grossen 
bis Josip Tito. Verlag Styria: Graz, Wien, Köln, 1961. 335 S., 
28 Portr. 


Der Verfasser will dem Leser bedeutende Persönlichkeiten der 
Geschichte des Balkanraumes in biographischen Abrissen vorstellen, 
um «Versäumtes wenigstens einigermassen nachzuholen» und «schmerz- 
hafte Wunden zu heilen und echte Grösse aufleuchten zu lassen», wie 
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er selbst im Vorwort erläutert. In dem Sammelband finden sich Skiz- 
zen über Alexander den Grossen, Diocletian, Justinian und Theodora, 
Skanderbeg, H. v. Ungnad und Primo Trubar, Boëkovié, Kapodi- 
distrias, Petar Petrovié, Njego$, Roth, Mihajlo Obrenovié, Karl I. v. 
Rumänien, Maiorescu, Eminescu, Jorga, Ferdinand I., SiSmanov, 
Slavejkov, Konstantin I. v. Griechenland, Strossmayer, Pakié, Me8- 
trovié, Zacharoff und Tito. 

Aufgabe des Verf. wäre es gewesen, erstens die persönliche 
Leistung dieser Männer vom Hintergrunde der allgemeinen anonymen 
politischen und kulturellen Entwicklung abzuheben und zweitens ihre 
geistige Entwicklung nachzuzeichnen, um die jeweiligen Entschei- 
dungen und Taten verständlich zu machen. Diese Aufgabe ist freilich 
schwierig; die Gefahr, den persönlichen Anteil eines Menschen am 
historischen Prozess übermässig zu betonen, die Persönlichkeit in eine 
Reihe nachprüfbarer Daten und Entschliisse aufzuspalten und blosse 
Routinehandlungen in bewusste und geplante politische Schachzüge 
umzudeuten, unterliegt der Biograph wie jeder Historiker, der Ereig- 
nisse und Probleme aus dem vieldimensionalen historischen Wirkungs- 
zusammenhang herauslösen muss, um sie systematisch analysieren zu 
können. Th. unterliegt diesen Gefahren in geradezu beispielhafter 
Weise, weil er in seiner Arbeit mühelos beiseiteräumt, was die Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft bis jetzt zur Verfeinerung der historischen Methode 
und zur möglichst weitgehenden Eingrenzung der oben angedeuteten 
Gefahren geleistet hat. Inhaltlich dienen die Kurzbiographien der 
Illustration eines keinesfalls neuen, aber mit eleganter Gehässigkeit 
formulierten tendenziösen Geschichtsbildes. 

Der Verf. lässt keine Gelegenheit vorübergehen, Frankreich und 
den französischen Geist zu diffamieren und gegenüber den verderblichen 
Einflüssen westlicher Zivilisation auf dem Balkan die segnenden 
Einwirkungen deutschen Wesens zur Genesung der Völker Südosteu- 
ropas zu glorifizieren. Ein Historiker kann wohl auf Grund seiner 
Forschungen zu dem Schluss kommen, dass in einem bestimmten Land 
zu einen bestimmten Zeitpunkt eine aussenpolitische Orientierung 
nach Deutschland nützlicher und kulturelle Verbindungen mit diesem 
Land fruchtbarer gewesen seien als die Annäherung an Frankreich. 
Aber abgesehen von Argumenten, die für diese These genannt werden 
müssten, bedürfte es eines sachlichen Begriffsapparates, der die jewei- 
lige Entscheidung einer Persönlichkeit für Deutschland oder Frankreich 
nicht mit unzuständigen moralischen Kategorien belastet. Wo immer 
sich jemand an der deutschen Kulturtradition bildete oder eine deutsch- 
freundliche Aussenpolitik befürwortete, spendet ihm Th. uneinge- 
schränktes Lob, ja, er stellt diese Entscheidung als kluge Einsicht in 
eine historische Notwendigkeit hin, denn «die Zukunft würde deutsch 
bestimmt sein, wie es der tapfere Sachse Lessing mit unbestechlichem 
Blick schon hundert Jahre vorher angekündigt hatte» (160). (Th. 
entgeht, dass es geringerer Tapferkeit bedurfte, dergleichen anzukün- 
digen, als die Wahrheit dieses Satzes im eigenen Land und am eigenen 
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Körper zu verspüren, mit anderen Worten, die Tapferkeit wäre wohl 
eher den Griechen und Jugoslawen, die eines Tages «deutsch bestimmt» 
wurden, zuzumessen als Lessing). So schreibt er über Eminescu (197 f.): 
«Kein Zweifel, dass er eine Ausrichtung (sic!) nach der deutschen 
Kultur für notwendig hält, weil er weiss, dass sein Volk auseigener Kraft 
versäumte Jahrhunderte nicht einholen kann». Karl I. von Rumänien 
wird gelobt, weil er «nach deutschen, nach typisch deutschen (?) Me- 
thoden» sein Land zu «ordnen» sich bemühte (144), Maiorescu habe 
sich zur Zusammenarbeit mit Deutschland entschlossen, «weil er 
konsequent zu denken gelernt hatte» (166). Die Bildung am franzö- 
sischen Geist beurteilt Th. allerdings nicht mit demselben Wohlwol- 
len, sondern schildert sie als eine gefährliche Verirrung von «städ- 
tischen Intellektuellen», «die...sich mit Haut und Haaren dem franzö- 
sische Zivilisationsideal verschrieben hatten» (163 u. passim) und 
«vom Wahn der Latinität geblendet» (167) gewesen seien. Die alte 
Erfahrung, dass Ideologen aus ihren intentionalen, ressentiment- 
besetzten Geschichtsmodellen ohne weitere Umstände «Lehren» für 
die Zukunft ziehen, bestätigt auch dieses Buch : «Immer wieder staunen 
wir deshalb, wie Eminescu auch unserer Zeit noch viel zu sagen hat. 
Er...verf'ucht die Menschen seines Volkes,, die aus Paris zurück- 
kehren..., er verdammt in satirischen Episteln das Fremde, das sich 
in verschiedenster Gestalt in Rumänien breitmacht . . .» (179), wie auch 
Jorga sich «überflüssiger und schädlicher geistiger Einfuhr» (193) ent- 
gegengestellt habe. Vergeblich hatte man gehofft, dass dieser Ungeist 
und das ihm adäquate Vokabular im Jahre 1961 sich nicht mehr (oder 
nicht schon wieder) in Büchern verewige. 

Hinter dem Franzosenhass Th.s verbirgt sich das Ressentiment 
gegen westliche Zivilisation und Demokratie. Venizelos, der «demo- 
kratische Kriegsminister... mit ... einem etwas verwahrlosten Kinn- 
bart, wie er in Kreisen der französischen Intelligenz lange Zeit beliebt 
war» (226), muss im Vergleich mit König Konstantin in jeder Hin- 
sicht schlecht wegkommen: «Hier in Uniform und mit hochgebürstetem 
Schnurrbart der Monarch, der in seiner imposanten Gestalt die fürst- 
liche Tradition des Abendlandes verkörperte» (226). Könige mit im- 
posanter Figur und die Masse von «unverdorbenen, gesunden und 
bildungsfähigen Bauern» (191)—das ist die Garde, die Th. zum Schutz 
vor dem «Flitter der Zivilisation» (324), vor der Stadt, vor Frankreich, 
vor der Demokratie aufbietet. Im Interesse der Kultur ist es besser, 
reaktionär zu sein als zivilisiert: Njego%’s Dichtungen «beweisen, dass 
aus der Welt der alten Werte eher ein Werk von Weltgeltung hervor- 
gehen konnte als aus der Epoche des zivilisatorischen Wahns» (117). 
Gut, dass wenigstens ein paar Völker dieser Gefahr entgangen sind; 
die «feste Verwurzelung in der deutschen Kultur bewahrte sie... vor 
dem Radikalismus anderer Nationen, die ihre Renaissance im Gegen- 
satz zum Deutschtum erlebten» (284 f.). Für den «sozialistischen Rea- 
lismus» kann Th. dann schon eher noch Verständnis finden als für 
westliche Zivilisation. Seine Eindrücke von der bulgarischen Trakto- 
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ren—, Elektrifizierungs — und Schiessgewehrlyrik der Gegenwart 
umschreibt er harmlos: «An Stelle bukolischer Hingabe begegnet man 
nun häufiger dem Zauber der Technik» (239). 

Kurzbiographien haben nicht den Sinn, das Leben eines Menschen 
und seine Zeit erschöpfend darzustellen. Der Leser fragt sich jedoch, 
ob Th. nicht fundamentale Zusammenhänge ausseracht lässt, wenn 
er z.B. die Frage nach der Organisation und Verwaltung Albaniens 
unter Skanderbeg, d.h. die Frage, wie Skanderbeg eigentlich seine 
Erfolge errungen hat, nicht beantwortet, die Rolle Kapodistrias’ vor 
Ubernahme der Regentschaft i im Dunklen lässt und eine seiner entschei- 
denden Leistungen, den Aufbau des regulären Heeres, nicht wenigstens 
streift. Jorga sei während der «schwersten Krise» der Geschichte des 
rumänischen Staates erschossen worden; um welche Krise es sich 
handelt und welche Kräfte da aufeinandertrafen, erfahren wir nicht. 
An anderen Stellen häufen sich kriegsgeschichtliche Details, Daten 
und ihres Zusammenhangs entkleidete «Fakten», die der nicht speziali- 
sierte Leser als blosse Hausnummern, als belangslose Chiffren vernimmt. 

Aber auch in den Details finden sich zahlreiche Missverständ- 
nisse, Ungenauigkeiten und Fehler. Alexander der Grosse sei «nicht 
Illyrer, nicht Thraker, nicht Hellene» gewesen (12). Nach den Forschun- 
gen Kretschmers, Hatzidakis’, Hoffmanns und Kalleris’ kann am grie- 
chischen Charakter der alten Mazedonen kein Zweifel mehr bestehen. 
Aristoteles stammt nicht aus Lesbos, sondern aus Stageira. Ein 
«Sancak» sei im 15. Jhd. «soviel wie Generalmajor» gewesen (53)! Die 
Einführung der Methode des «wechselseitigen Unterrichts» in Griechen- 
land stütze sich auf die Übertragung des Handbuchs Sarazins durch 
Kokkonis ins Griechische (99 f.). Richtig ist dagegen, dass nach dieser 
Methode schon vor ihrer Weiterentwicklung durch Bell, Lancaster und 
Sarazin während der Türkenzeit in bulgarischen und griechischen 
Schulen unterrichtet wurde. Auf S. 110 behauptet Th., die Spannung 
zwischen überlieferten Sitten und abendländischer Technik habe sich 
in Njego$’s Bewusstsein «unter dem Einfluss eines schleichenden Lun- 
genleidens» verschärft (?). Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen den Fami- 
lien Karageorgevié und Obrenovié interpretiert der Verf. als «das äus- 
serlich sichtbare Ringen einer Volksseele, die sich nur mühsam und nach 
erschütternden Katastrophen innerlich abzuklären vermag...» (132), 
wo doch eine exakte Darstellung der sozialen und politischen 
Faktoren, die sich in der Auseinandersetzung zwischen beiden Häusern 
ausdrücken, wünschenswert gewesen wäre. Den Wunsch der Serben 
nach Ausdehnung ihres Hoheitsgebiets bezeichnet Th. als «jenen Wahn 
der Zahl und Grösse, der nichts mehr mit. ..überlegener Rückkehr (?) 
in die Welt des Abendlandes zu tun hatte» (138 f.). Bleibt hinzuzufügen, 
dass die Welt des «Abendlandes» zu diesem Zeitpunkt im «Wahn der 
Zahl und Grösse» Kolonialreiche aufbaute. Verbindungen des rumä- 
nischen Geisteslebens zur «germanischen» (lies: deutschen) Kultur 
hätten sich «unter der Herrschaft der Phanarioten auf dem Wege über 
die Türkei» ergeben. Junge Griechen studierten nach dem Schulbesuch 
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in der Moldau und Walachei tatsächlich an deutschen Universitäten 
und kehrten dann oft in die Donaufürstentümer zurück, um ihre Ken- 
ntnisse dort anzuwenden, aber diese Verbindungen wurden direkt von 
den Donaufürstentümern aus und nicht auf dem Wege über die Türkei 
angeknüpft.—Der bulgarische Staat wurde nicht, wie Th. auf S. 243 
ausführt, «als fertiges Gerüst aus dem abendländischen Westen», 
sondern bekanntlich aus Russland bezogen. —Si$manov starb 1928 und 
nicht 1918 (233). 

Zu diesen und zahlreichen anderen Fehlern—es wäre u.a. auch 
auf die niedrigen Motive zu verweisen, die Th. Venizelos unterstellt— 
kommen noch zahlreiche interessante Eigenheiten der Formulierung. 
«Selbst ins Bett sei ihm der Säbel gefolgt» heisst es von Skander- 
beg (53); an anderer Stelle ist von Skanderbegs «erstem und einzigen 
Sohn» die Rede (64) (warum nicht «letztem und einzigen Sohn» ?). 
Njego$ «bemüht sich. .. als Rationalist sichtlich darum, seine Bekennt- 
nisse...zu einer heroisch - patriarchalischen Weltanschauung zu ver- 
dichten.» (114). Um was für einen Rationalismus handelt es sich ? Wir 
lesen auch Begriffsungetümer wie «völkische Wurzelechtheit» und 
werden belehrt, «etwas Körperliches» sei das, was «Hand und Auge 
betasten können» (181). Aus Siëmanovs Lebens erfährt der Leser bisher 
unbekannte Möglichkeiten : «Si{manov, der sein Leben ... als bulgari- 
scher Unterrichtsminister und schliesslich als Gesandter seines Landes 
in der Ukraine beendete...», beging also zweimal Selbstmord. Auf S. 255 
schildert Th., wie König Georg I. von Griechenland der versammelten 
Menge den neugeborenen Thronfolger präsentiert. «Als sich der Sturm 
der Begeisterung gelegt hat, ruft der künftige Basileus mit lauter 
Stimme: Wie soll er heissen ?». Gemeint ist nicht der künftige, sondern 
der regierende Basileus Georg. Auf S. 327 benutzt Th. einen Ausdruck 
aus der Geschäftssprache und schreibt: «Ein schwedischer Kapitän... 
will sich verändern.»— nicht sich, sondern sein privates Handelsun- 
ternehmen. Der Name Popovié wird mit «Popovichy» wiedergegeben; 
die Orthographie der anderen Namen folgt teils der Duden - Recht- 
schreibung, teils der wissenschaftlichen Transkription. Das Böse in der 
Geschichte, die nackte Gewalt, Mord und Totschlag kann man my- 
stisch verklären: Gewaltnaturen (wie Stambulov) «kitten das nationale 
Fundament mit Blut, weil alles Dauerhafte ohne Blut nicht denkbar 
ist» (223)— man würde beinahe an die «List der Vernunft» erinnert, 
aber um Vernunft geht es ja hier nicht, sondern um den bulgarischen 
Nationalcharakter, den Th. im Antlitz Slavejkovs wie folgt wahr- 
nimmt: «Bilder aus späteren Zeiten...lassen das Nationalbulgarische 
immer stärker hervortreten :.. die rote Unterlippe... verrät Trotz und 
Menschenverachtung». 

Auf dem Schutzumschlag des Buches wird der Verfasser als 
«anerkannter Balkanspezialist» vorgestellt; der Rezensent ist nach der 
Lektüre des Buches für diesen aufklärenden Hinweis dankbar. 
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Emmanuel Turczynski: Die deutsch - griechischen Kulturbeziehungen 
bis zur Berufung König Ottos. München (Oldenburg) 1959. 
XXVII, 284 S., 1 K. (=Südosteuropäische Arbeiten, 48). 


Nach einem Jahrzehnt intensiver Forschung legt der Verf. dieses 
ausserordentlich materialreiche Werk vor, dem vor allem wegen der 
zahlreichen neu erschlossenen Gesichtspunkte nichts Gleichwertiges 
an die Seite gestellt werden kann. Eine erschöpfende Behandlung 
dieses Themas fehlte bisher überhaupt. Kleinere, thematisch eng 
begrenzte Abhandlungen beschränkten sich auf Teilaspekte der deutsch- 
griechischen Kulturbeziehungen, wie etwa die Einrichtungen griechi- 
scher Druckereien im deutschen Kulturraum oder die Geschichte 
einzelner griechischer Kolonien, oder beleuchteten dieses Problem 
gewissermassen als Anhängsel der Wirtschaftsgeschichte. T. gebührt 
vor allenı das Verdienst, die Bedeutung der Begegnung der griechischen 
und deutschen Kultur in der Moldau und Walachei erkannt zu haben. 
Der Verf. weist nach, dass die deutsch-griechischen Kulturbeziehungen 
in den Donaufürstentümern am intensivsten waren, weil sich erstens 
diese Beziehungen freier entfalten konnten als unter den mannigfachen 
Beschränkungen im Osmanischen Reich und weil zweitens in den 
Donaufürstentümern Griechen und Deutsche in eigenen Niederlas- 
sungen dicht beieinander lebten. Die intime Kenntnis der Quellen 
erlaubt dem Verf., die Zusammenhänge zwischen Wirtschafts- und 
Kulturgeschichte anschaulich darzustellen und auch entlegenen Ver- 
bindungen griechischer und deutscher Kultur nachzuspüren. Die 
Überschneidung deutscher und griechischer Kulturentfaltung in den 
Donaufürstentümern zeigt T. an den Folgen der Wirtschaftsbeziehun- 
gen, dem Wirken der konsularischen Vertretungen (Österreich seit 
1782, Preussen seit 1787), der kulturellen Orientierung der Oberschicht, 
an der Bedeutung vor allem Wiener Korrespondenten und Agenten für 
die Nachrichtenübermittlung und politische Meinungsbildung (Moruzi 
beauftragte den preussischen Legationsrat Picot mit der Korrespondenz 
und Berichterstattung für die Pforte; Fr. v. Gentz diente als Korre- 
spondent J. Karadjas), an der Entwicklung des Sanitätswesens beson- 
ders seit der Mitte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, und der Herausgabe 
einer grosser Zahl deutscher Werke in griechischer Übersetzung. 

Sehr eingehend setzt sich der Verf. mit den Einwirkungen der 
Aufklärung auseinander und kommt zu dem Schluss, dass die Rezep- 
tion der deutschen Aufklärungsphilosophie, der neuen wissenschaft- 
lichen Erkenntnisse auf dem Gebiet der Mathematik, der Astronomie 
und der Physik und der pädagogischen Methoden und Lehrmittel 
einen neuen Denkstil entwickeln half, der wenigstens zum Teil die 
trennenden Schranken abbaute, die das Schisma aufgerichtet hatte. 

T.s Arbeit zeichnet sich durch Präzision und methodische Sorg- 
falt aus; die deutsch - griechischen Kulturbeziehungen werden nicht 
nur dargestellt, sondern in jeder Phase ihrer geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung sachlich eingeschätzt, oft mit anderen kulturellen Einflüs- 
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sen, vor allem den französischen, verglichen. Auf diese Weise zeigt 
der Verf. den Stellenwert, den diese Beziehungen in der Geschichte 
Griechenlands einnehmen, und läuft nicht Gefahr, einen Teilaspekt der 
historischen Entwicklung zu verabsolutieren. Diese nüchterne Sicht des 
Verf. verdient deshalb besondere Anerkennung, weil Autoren, die sich 
ähnlichen Themen zuwandten, die Geschichte beispielsweise Rumä- 
niens oder Ungarns kurzerhand auf die Geschichte des Deutschtums 
in diesen Ländern und des deutschen Kultureinflusses beschränkten. 
Leider sind bei der Drucklegung eine grosse Zahl von Druck- 
fehlern in den griechischen Titeln entstanden, die hier nicht einzeln 
angemerkt werden können. Die Transskription slawischer Namen ist 
nicht einheitlich (Prokopowit!); richtig ist Karyophillis statt Karyo- 
phillos, Moschopolis statt Moskopolis, Formozis statt Fotmozis. 
GUNNAR HERING 


Cobre, Klime, To$evski, Vanja: Makedonija. Razvoj i perspektive. Beo- 
grad 1960. 187 S. Verlag Kultura. 


Die Verfasser versuchen, einen möglichst detaillierten Überblick 
über Entwicklung Mazedoniens unter kommunistischer Herrschaft zu 
geben und die Leistungen dieses Regimes zu würdigen. Einem histo- 
rischen Abriss über die Geschichte des Gebietes der heutigen Volks- 
republik Mazedonien seit dem Ende des zweiten Balkankrieges folgen 
Ausführungen über die «Volksherrschaft» (29-42), den industriellen 
Fortschritt (43 - 76), die Energiequellen des Landes (77-83), die Land- 
wirtschaft (84-117), die «Renaissance» der Sprache und Kultur 
(118-134), das Schulwesen und die Volksbildung (135 - 143), Univer- 
sität und Wissenschaft (144 - 154), das Leben der nationalen Minder- 
heiten (166-174) und die Zukunftsaussichten (175-187), während ein 
Kapitel die Parole «Dass das Leben besser werde» erläutert (155-165). 

Die Verfasser gehen der Behandlung eines jeden Kapitels so 
vor, dass sie zunächst die Verhältnisse vor der kommunistischen Herr- 
schaft in düsteren Farben schildern und dann die Entwicklung Ma- 
zedoniens zwischen 1945 und 1958 nachzeichnen. Obwohl die Autoren 
den Leser gern von den, ihrer Meinung zufolge, grossartigen Leistungen 
sozialtstischer Aufbauarbeit begeistert sehen möchten, schläfern sie das 
Interesse des Lesers eher ein,indem sie die bekannte Methode kommuni- 
stischer Rechenschaftsberichte befolgen und umfangreiches,oft belanglo- 
ses, oft unübersichtliches statistisches Material ausbreiten, das verbin- 
dende Worte in die Form eines «Textes» kleidet. Arbeitet man sich dann 
durch diesen öden Zahlenfriedhof hindurch, muss man feststellen, dass 
die Verfasser die Bearbeitung des Themas und die Auswertung der 
statistischen Daten umgehen und den Leser sich selbst überlassen, 
wobei sie ihm allerdings zur Stärkung des Gedächtnisses und des 
politischen Bewusstseins den allgemeinen Satz einprägen, alles sei 
eben jetzt weitaus besser als früher. 

Der Verzicht auf exakte Schlussfolgerungen aus den Statistiken 
wäre noch hinzunehmen, wenn die Verfasser das statistische Material 
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wenigstens methodisch sauber erarbeitet und mit den notwendigen 
Erläuterungen versehen hätten. Leider fehlen jedoch durchweg Quel- 
lenangaben und Anmerkungen zu den Zahlen. Auf Seite 137 z.B. 
sollen Statistiken mit Zahlen über das Anwachsen der Zahl der Schulen 
und der Schüler zwischen 1945 und 1949 «kulturellen Fortschritt» 
veranschaulichen.Da fällt nun auf, dass die Schülerzahl der Elementar- 
ausbildung im Schuljahr 1954/55 im Vergleich zum Schuljahr 1950/51ge- 
sunken ist, und zwar von 143.262 Schülern im Schuljahr 1950/51 auf 
132.909 Schüler im Schuljahr 1954/55. Im Gegensatz dazu wurden zwi- 
schen diesen beiden Schuljahren 75 neueSchulen errichtet. Angaben über 
die Schülerzahlen während der Schuljahre 1951/52, 1952/53 und 1953/54 
fehlen. Die Verfasser geben keinerlei Anhaltspunkte dafür, wie der 
Rückgang der Schülerzahl zu erklären ist und ob die naheliegende 
Vermutung zutrifft, dass es im Jahre 1954/55 weniger schulpflichtige 
Kinder gab als in den voraufgegangenen Jahren. Es könnten aber auch 
andere Faktoren diese Entwicklung herbeigeführt haben, etwa die 
massenweise Auswanderung von Einwohnern mit türkischer Mutter- 
sprache in die Türkei. Auf Seite 131 wird berichtet, in der Volksrepu- 
blik Mazedonien erschienen 1959 insgesamt 35 Zeitungen und Periodica 
mit einer Jahresgesamtauflage von 13.566.000 Exemplaren. Dem wi- 
dersprechen die Diskussionen und Rechenschaftsberichte anlässlich 
des 5. Kongresses des «Sozialistischen Bundes des arbeitenden Volkes 
Mazedoniens» im Jahre 1960, in denen nur von 12 Tageszeitungen und 
Periodica mit einer Monatsauflage von 1,5 Millionen Exemplaren die 
Rede war. 

Die auf Seite 148 angeführte Zahl der Studenten der Universität 
Skopje im Studienjahr 1958/59 (7.500) widerspricht der Gesamtzahl der 
Studenten desselben Studienjahres, die aus Tabelle I, Seite 149 her- 
vorgeht (6.820). 

Den Ausführungen der Verfasser über die kulturelle Entwicklung 
des Landes, besonders über die Pflege des mazedonischen Dialektes, 
liegt die hinreichend bekannte Theorie von der «mazedonischen Nation» 
zugrunde, deren Haltlosigkeit hier nicht noch einmal nachgewiesen zu 
werden braucht. Lobenswert ist freilich, dass die Autoren «nur» die 
Geschichte der vergangenen 90 Jahre in das nationale Prokrustesbett 
pressen, während ja andere Autoren die Existenz einer besonderen 
mazedonischen Nation mit einer vom Bulgarischen scharf getrennten 
Sprache, mit eigenem geschlossenen Siedlungsraum und einer nicht- 
bulgarischen mazedonischen Bevölkerung mit mazedonischem National- 
bewusstsein schon für die frühbyzantinische Zeit nachweisen möchten. 

Von Nutzen wird das vorliegende Buch nur für den an Mazedonien 
speziell interessierten Nationalökonomen sein, der die statistischen 
Angaben im Zusammenhang mit anderen publizierten Statistiken 
vielleicht auswerten kann. Der Rest der Leser wird kaum mehr erken- 
nen,als dass eben wieder einmal ein Buch über Mazedonien erschienen ist. 


GUNNAR HERING 
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L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans since 1453. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1958, 970 pp., maps, illustrations. $ 12.50. a 


The Balkan area has not been neglected by American scholarship, 
In the interwar period, Ferdinand Schevill, History of the Balkan Pen- 
insula (New York, 1922) filled the needs of the student and general 
reader even more than W.S. Davis, A Short History of the Near East 
(New York, 1922), in which the Near East was treated as almost 
identical with the Balkans. Both works conclude with the events of 
1922, and have been long outdated. In the postwar years, there have 
been several books on Balkan history and society, most of them of 
topical interest. An outstanding contribution, both for its quality and 
its scope, is Robert L. Wolff, The Balkans in Our Time (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1956), which concentrates on the countries north of Greece and 
on the period since the First World War. 

Taking each individual Balkan country, Yugoslavia has attracted 
the greatest attention in the United States, especially since 1948, and 
Greece has followed at some distance, with several books and scho- 
larly articles that appeared during the decade immediately after the 
Second World War. The wide variety of interests and specializations 
on the part of America’s Balkanists was revealed in the first Confe- 
rence on Balkan Studies that was held at the University of California 
at Berkeley, in June, 1960, with the participation of distinguished 
scholars from Greece and other foreign countries. Professor L. S. Stav- 
rianos, who took part in that conference, is the author of three books 
and a large number of scholarly articles on Greece and the Balkans 
and has offered his most significant contribution in the form of a 
comprehensive history, which is the subject of this review. 

The Balkans since 1453 is the most complete one-volume 
history of that historical peninsula, from the fall of Constantinople 
to the aftermath of the Second World War. After a detailed and pe- 
netrating introduction, which forms Part I of the book, Parts II and 
III deal with Ottoman ascendancy and decline. Part IV presents the 
rise of nationalism among the Balkan peoples up to 1878. About one- 
half of the book comprises Parts V and VI, which concentrate on the 
period, before and after 1914 respectively. The volume closes with 
bibliographical references and a bibliography, which is richer than 
many bibliographies of this nature insofar as it includes works in 
Eastern European languages and in the languages of the Balkan 
peoples. The author is familiar with most of these languages, including 
Greek, which is connected with his ethnic background. 

What is most remarkable about Professor Stavrianos’ book is 
its sense of proportion, amidst conflicting national ideologies and inter- 
pretations. He steers away from all chauvinistic trends. He seeks the 
causes of historical phenomena with an objectivity that is hard to find 
among historians of the various national schools and even among 
Western authors who often become partial to one of the Balkan or 
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Near Eastern countries. The Ottoman. Empire, for exanıple, is pre- 
sented in this book with all its merits and demerits, and its relation 
to the Byzantine Empire is duly recognized. The role of the Christian 
Church is also given its proper place in the development of Balkan 
nations. The author dismisses as unwarranted the Bulgarian natio- 
nalist myth that the Greek clergy exploited the Bulgarian people 
during Ottoman domination as part of a program to absorb the non- 
Greek Christians of the Balkans. “The fact is”, he says, “that in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the ideas ‘Greek’ and ‘cul- 
ture’ were identified one with another”. The stories of the First and 
Second World Wars, as well as the problems of the interwar period, 
are set out on the basis of documents and authentic narratives. The 
protagonists of the great drama—all the way from Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand to President Josip Broz-Tito—are portrayed in vivid but 
factual character-sketches. Motivation, influence of environment, eco- 
nomic and social factors, literary and intellectual trends are all studied 
as integral parts of history. 

As regards style, the present reviewer is most favorably impres- 
sed by the quality of Stavrianos prose. Page after page, in all the 845 
pages of the narrative, the reader never experiences a sense of boredom. 
Not only his interest is kept alive, but there is also an element of 
suspense, despite the fact that the sequel of the story is known be- 
forehand. There is such a genuine quality of human interest, and such 
an intellectual freshness in the panoramic view of centuries and peoples, 
that The Balkans since 1453 affords fascinating reading for the general 
public as well as solid scholarship for the student. 


University of Texas, U.S.A. G. G. ARNAKIS 


StlAnwvos Il, Kugsaxidov, Tleoi tiv istogiav tis Ooduns. "O éMnviouòs 
tov ouyxoôvov Oogudv. Ai mdheig Edvôn xai Koporivy. [Stilpon 
P. Kyriakides, Aus der Geschichte Thraziens. Das Griechen- 
tum der heutigen Thraker. Die Städte Xanthe und Komotine]. 
‘Erarosita Maxedovixdv Znovd@v. “Idovpa Medet@v Xegoovyjcov 
tov Aiuov, cord. 36. Oscoadovixn 1960. 


Äusserlich handelt es sich um drei Vorträge, welche der allbe- 
kannte und ehrwürdige Präsident der Gesellschaft für Mazedonische 
Studien, Universitàtsprofessor Herr St. P. Kyriakides, 1953 in Xanthe, 
1954 und 1959 in Komotine auf Einladung von dortigen Organisationen 
gehalten hat und die vom Institut fiir Balkanstudien derselben Gesell- 
schaft mit Anmerkungen und Abbildungen in neuer Bearbeitung 1960 
herausgegeben worden sind. 

Vorträge pflegen oft schon bekanntes umfangreicheres Material 
zusammenzufassen und es einem breiteren Publikum von Nichtspe- 
zialisten in schlichter, angenehmer Form kurz darzubieten. In unserem 
Fall aber verhält sich die Sache bei weitem nicht so. Der Stoff aller 
drei Vorträge war bisher nicht einmal Spezialforschern bekannt. Prof. 
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Kyriakides, selber ein Thraker, hat bei seinen intensiven byzantinischen 
Forschungen alle Quellenangaben über die unbekannte Geschichte 
dieser thrazischen Städte, sowie über die alten Thraker, Stück für Stück 
mit Heimatliebe und Geduld zusammengetragen und gelegentlich 
das Ganze in der anspruchslosen Form eines Vortrags seinen Lands- 
leuten dargeboten. 

Dass die in Rede stehende Ausgabe die Vortragsform beibehalten 
hat, dies kann sich eigentlich nur auf die äussere Erscheinung beziehen, 
während es sich im Grunde genommen nicht um Vorträge, sondern um 
vorbildliche wissenschaftliche Forschungsarbeiten, die etwas ganz neues 
zu sagen haben, handelt. Vor einem Vorurteil könnte man nicht genug 
warnen. Man hätte meinen können, die ältere Geschichte von zwei 
kleineren Landstädten, wie Xanthe und Komotine, wäre von ganz 
beschränktem lokalem Interesse und eine Ausgabe dieser Geschichte 
für ein breiteres Leserpublikum wäre schlecht zu rechtfertigen. Ein ver- 
steckter wissenschaftlicher Wert der Arbeit liegt aber auch noch in 
diesem Punkt. Von ganz wenigen byzantinischen Städten wissen wir 
genug über ihre Griindungs—u. Entwicklungsgeschichte und «die 
byzantinische Stadt» als Arbeitsthema steht neuerdings im Zentrum 
der wissenschaftlichen Forschungsinteressen der Byzantinisten. (Vgl. 
Ernst Kirsten, Die byzantinische Stadt. Berichte zum XI. Internatio- 
nalen Byzantinisten - Kongress. München 1958, Nr. V, 3). 

So hat uns Prof. Kyriakides in der bescheidenen Form dieser 
scheinbar lokalem Interesse dienenden drei Vorträge nicht nur die 
gänzlich unbekannte Geschichte zweier griechischer byzantinischer 
Städte vorgelegt, sondern damit auch noch einen Beitrag zu dem aktuel- 
len Forschungsthema der Byzantinistik, der byzantinischen Stadt näm- 
lich, geliefert. Wir sind ihm dankbar dafür. 

Im folgenden werden wir die Grundergebnisse seiner Forschun- 
gen themenweise kurz wiedergeben. 

I. Das Griechentum der heutigen Thraker. Die brennende Frage 
ist, ob die heutigen griechischen Bewohner von Thrazien, die sich mit 
dem Namen Thraker zu bezeichnen pflegen, mit den alte Thrakern 
der Geschichte stamm—u. blutsverwandt sind. 

Der alte indoeuropàische, sprachlich mit den griechischen Stàmmen 
verwandte, aber nicht hellenische, Stamm der Thraker wanderte mit 
den anderen indoeuropäischen griechischen Volksstämmen um 2.000 
v. Chr. in Nordgriechenland ein und überschwemmte das Gebiet von 
dem Vermion—u. Pieriagebirge im Westen bis ans Marmarameer im 
Osten und von der Donau im Norden bis ans Ägäische Meer im Süden, 
ein Gebiet, dessen steinzeitliche Urbevölkerung er teils vernichtete, 
teils assimilierte. 

Dieses Gebiet der wilden, kulturfeindlichen, in kleinen Dorfsied- 
lungen lebenden Thraker, dienur von Krieg und Raub lebten, Landwirt- 
schaft verachteten und trotz der späteren Berührung mit der Kultur 
der benachbarten griechischen Städte niemals einen organisierten Staat, 
eine Städtegründung, und nicht einmal Schrifttum hervorgebracht 
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haben, erlitt in vorchristlichen Zeiten zwei Einschränkungen seiner 
Ausdehnung. 

Eine erste Einschränkung erlitt es durch die griechischen Kolo- 
nisten des VIII. Jahrh. v. Chr., die eine ungefähr fünfzehn Kilometer 
breite Küstenzone von der Chalkidike bis zu den russischen Flussmün- 
dungen am Schwarzen Meere mit griechischen Städten besiedelten. 
Eine zweite Einschränkung erlitt das thrazische Wohngebiet durch die 
mazedonischen Eroberungen des Königs Philipp, der im ersten Anlauf 
bis zum Strymonfluss, im zweiten Anlauf bis über den Nestosfluss und 
Philippopolis anlangte und die thrazische Bevölkerung in die Berge 
vertrieb. Die heutige Ruinenstadt Philippi bei Kavala ist auch ein 
Befestigungspunkt dieser mazedonischen Eroberungen. 

In nachchristlichen Zeiten ging das thrazische Gebiet zur Hälfte 
verloren, da der nördliche, über dem Hämusgebirge liegende Teil dessel- 
ben erst durch die ständige Stationierung von römischen, die Donau- 
grenze schützenden, Legionen fast vollkommen latinisiert und später 
von eingewanderten slavischen Stämmen im VII. Jalırh. besetzt wurde, 
bis es am Ende des VII. Jahrh. an den einbrechenden bulgarischen 
asiatischen Stamm endgültig verloren ging. 

Die thrazische Bevölkerung selbst, immer wieder aus den Ebenen 
in die Berge vertrieben, wurde im Laufe der Jahrhunderte immer 
wieder dezimiert, bis sie nach dem VI. Jahrh. vollkommen aus der 
Geschichte verschwand. Diese Dezimierung erfolgte am stärksten erst 
infolge der römischen Besetzung. Die Römer hatten nach 148 v. Chr. 
das ganze thrazische Gebiet nominell annektiert, nach 42 v. Chr. die 
Thraker unter eigenen Führern zurBewachung derDonaugrenze benutzt 
und nach zwei blutigen Aufständen in den Jahren 21 und 26 n. Chr. die 
Thraker gänzlich unterworfen. Seitdem haben zwei Vorgänge die 
thrazische Bevölkerung dezimiert, erstens die weitgehende Einglieder- 
ung der kriegerischen Thraker in die römischen Legionen, was die 
Latinisierung der Eingezogenen zur Folge hatte, und zweitens die 
Gründung von neuen Städten im thrazischen Gebiet, welche die römi- 
schen Kaiser von Trajan an immer mit überwiegend griechischer oder 
gräzisierter Bevölkerung besiedeln liessen, wie die Inschrift über die 
Gründung der Handelsstätte (Emporion) Pisos unter Septimius Se- 
verus zeigt. 

Dann kam die Völkerwanderung und der Einbruch der gothi- 
schen Stämme in Thrazien, die das Flachland fast ganz veröden liessen 
und die Reste der echten Thraker entweder vernichteten oder in die 
Berge vertrieben. 

So blieb am Ende des IV. Jahrh. n. Chr. der südliche, unterhalb 
des Hämusgebirges liegende, Teil des einstmaligen thrazischen Gebietes 
ohne Landbevölkerung und nur mit befestigten, meistens von Griechen 
bewohnten, Städten besiedelt, zu denen noch die von Justinian eben 
aus dieser Notlage gegründeten Schutzburgen im VI. Jahrh. hinzu- 
kamen, während der nördliche, oberhalb des Hämusgebirges liegende, 
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Teil erst von slavischen Stämmen am Ende des VI. und dann von 
den Bulgaren am Ende des VII. Jahrh. besetzt wurde. 

Aus diesen von Griechen bewohnten Städten wanderten dann in 
den späteren Jahrhunderten Teile der griechischen Bevölkerüng, in 
einer der üblichen. Astyphilie entgegengesetzten Bewegung, ins leere 
Flachland ein und die ganze byzantinische Zeit hindurch blieb dieses 
Gebiet als Thema Mazedonien eine griechische Grenzprovinz, die in 
dauerndem Kampfe mit den nördlichen Bulgaren einen starken na- 
tionalen Geist entwickelte, 

So haben die heutigen Thraker, ausser dem Namen, gar keine 
Beziehung und gar keine Blutverwandschaft mit den alten Thrakern 
der Antike, sondern sind Nachkommen der griechischen Bevölkerung 
der von Römern und Byzantinern im Gebiet der ehemaligen Thraker 
gegründeten Städte. 

II. Die Stadt Xanthe. Was heute über die Stadt Xanthe und 
ihre Geschichte in älteren geographischen Werken und Enzyklopädien 
steht, ist verzweifelt karg und manchmal falsch. Den Namen könnte 
man in dem vom vorherodotischen Hekataios erwähnten thrazischen 
Volksstamm der «Xanthoi» oder «Xanthioi» als uralt erkennen, was 
auf eine thrazische Siedlung mit dem Namen «Xantheia» hinweisen 
könnte und tatsächlich war der ältere Name der Stadt Xantheia, 
nicht Xanthe. Dass die Stadt in den Tabulae Peutingerianae, den 
Strassenkarten nämlich, und in den römischen Itinerarien des IV. 
Jahrh. n. Chr., wie auch in den Werken der antiken Geographen nicht 
erwähnt wird, heisst nicht, dass sie nicht existierte. Für die ersteren 
lag sie zu weit von der Egnatia - Strasse und für die zweiten war sie 
zu unbedeutend, um eine besondere Erwähnung zu verdienen. Und 
doch steht der Name der Stadt Xanthe in Strabo’s geographischem 
Werk, aber diese Erwähnung kann nicht als zuverlässig betrachtet 
werden, da sie sich in Strabo’s Epitome, einer Fälschung des X. Jahrh. 
n. Chr., befindet und nicht auf das T. Jahrh. n. Chr., d.h. die Ent- 
stehungszeit der echten Werke Strabos, sicher zurückdatiert werden 
kann. 

Mit Sicherheit erscheint die Stadt Xanthe zum erstenmal in den 
Akten der unter dem Patriarchen Photios 867 n. Chr. abgehaltenen 
Synode als Bischofssitz. Früher dürfte sie also ein unbedeutendes Pro- 
vinzstädtchen gewesen sein. Unter Kaiser Andronikos II. Paläologos 
(1282- 1328) finden wir sie als Sitz eines Erzbischofs und während des 
Bruderkrieges der zwei Androniken (1321 - 1328) wurde sie zum Metro- 
politansitz promoviert. So spiegelt sich in der Kirchengeschichte die 
Entwicklung der Stadt vom IX. bis auf das XIV. Jahrh. wider. 

In anderen Geschichtsquellen fehlt eine Erwähnung der Stadt 
Xanthe nicht. So gibt es unter den Urkunden des von Gregorios Pa- 
kurianos, einem General des Kaisers Alexios I. Komnenos, bei Batkovo 
in Bulgarien im Jahre 1083 gegründeten Klosters eine Staatsurkunde 
über Xanthe und im Jahre 1195 spricht. der byzantische Geschichts- 
schreiber Niketas Choniates bei der Erzählung des Verhältnisses 
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zwischen dem byzantinischen Kaiser Alexios II. Angelos und dem 
bulgarischen Zaren Asen I. wieder von der Stadt Xanthe. 

Während der Frankenherrschaft nach dem IV. Kreuzzuge von 
1204 lag Xanthe im Machtbereich Gottfrieds von Villeharduin, eines 
Vasallen des fränkischen Kaisers von Thessalonike, Bonifaz von 
Monferrat. 

Bei den Kämpfen des griechischen Despotats von Epirus gegen 
die fränkischen Feudalherren wurde Xanthe vom epirotischen De- 
spoten Theodoros Komnenos 1224 eingenommen und bis auf seinen 
Tod in der Schlacht bei Klokotnica im Jahre 1230 von ihm gehalten. 
Der Sieger, der Bulgarenzar Asen [I., behielt die Stadt bis 1242 und 
nach seinem Tode fiel sie in die Hände des nach Westen siegreich 
vorschreitenden nikänischen Kaisers Johannes Batatzes. 


Nach der Wiedereroberung Konstantinopels und der Wieder- 
herstellung des byzantinischen Staates am 25. August 1261 finden wir 
den ersten paläologischen Kaiser, Michael VIII. in Xanthe, wo er ein- 
quartiert war und Gesandte des Patriarchen empfing. Dies bezeugt, 
dass Xanthe damals eine grosse, gut befestigte Stadt war, die einen 
Kaiser und eine kaiserliche Armee beherbergen konnte. 

In der Geschichte der räuberischen Katalanischen Gesellschaft, 
die nach der Verheerung von Kallipolis 1308 nach Westen zog, erscheint 
Xanthe wieder als Zufluchtsort des Söldnerhäuptlings Ximenés. 

Am meisten aber ist die Rede von Xanthe im XIV. Jahrh. und 
bei den traurigen dynastischen Kämpfen des Usurpators und Ge- 
schichtsschreibers Johannes VI. Kantakuzenos gegen die kaiserliche 
Paläologenfamilie. Vor allem in der Episode des bulgarischen Räubers 
Momicilos, eines blutdürstigen, hinterlistigen und habsüchtigen Ge- 
waltmenschen, der, von Bulgarien verjagt, einmal Kantakuzenos, ein 
andermal die Paläologen unterstützte, erschein Xanthe als sein Quar- 
tierort. Er fiel schliesslich in der Schlacht bei Komotine im Kampf 
gegen Kantakuzenos und die mit diesem verbündeten Türken. 

Interessant ist, dass die Bulgaren in ilırer Geschichte aus diesem 
Räuber einen «Prinz Momicilos» und aus seinen verräterischen Raubta- 
ten einen «Aufstand der slavischen Untertanen gegen die byzantinische 
Herrschaft» zum Zwecke politischer Propaganda nach dem I. Welkriege 
fabriziert haben. 

Als der Zusammenbruch des byzantinischen Staates und die 
türkische Eroberung erfolgte, soll der türkische Feldherr Ebrenos-Bey 
in seinem siegreichen Zug bis zum Axios-Fluss 1361 auch Xanthe ein- 
genommen haben. Während der ganzen Türkenzeit ist Xanthe eine 
Handelsstadt, weltberühmt für ihren Tabak, wie auch heute, gewesen. 

So endet der historische Abriss einer alten griechischen Stadt, 
von der wir bis heute fast nichts wussten und an der sich ein grosser 
Teil des nationalen Lebens, vor allem in seiner byzantinischen Zeit, 
widerspiegelt. 

III. Die Stadt Komotine. Wie eine heute verschwundene, am 
Mauerwerk der Stadtbefestigung, von der Reste noch erhalten sind, 
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befindliche Ziegelinschrift bezeugt, war die kleine Burg in der Zeit des 
frühbyzantinischen Kaisers Theodosios des I. (379-395) gegründet 
worden. Errichtet bei der römischen Militärstrasse Egnatia, diente die 
kleine Festung wahrscheinlich zum Schutze des gegenüberliegenden 
Passes, der zuin Ardatal und zur Ebene von Philippopolis nach Norden 
führte. Die Burg aber erscheint weder in den römischen Itinerarien 
noch in den antiken Karten Peutingers, den Tabulae Peutingerianae, 
die beide aus dem IV. Jahrh. n. Chr. stammen und gewiss vor der Zeit 
des Theodosios I. verfasst worden waren. Dazu war sie, wahrscheinlich, 
zu klein. Sie erscheint auch nicht in Prokop’s Schrift über die vom 
Kaiser Justinian I. restaurierten oder neugegründeten Festungen 
(de Aedificiis), sicher weil sie damals keiner Restauration bedurfte, 
wie es auch bei Thessalonike der Fall war. 

Diese kleine Schutzfestung soll den ersten Kern gebildet haben, 
um den sich mit der Zeit eine Siedlung unbekannten Namens bildete. 
Da sie aber eine unbedeutende Station für die auf der Egnatia-Strasse 
Reisenden war, wird sie bis auf das XIV. Jahrhundert nirgends er- 
wähnt. Aus demselben Grunde zählte sie auch nicht unter den thrazi- 
schen Städten, welche der Bulgarentzar Kalojan, von den Griechen 
wegen seiner Grausamkeit Skylojan genannt, in seinem Raubzug 1207 
verwiistete. Skylojan aber hatte das benachbarte sechs Kilometer 
westlich von Komotine liegende Mosynopolis zerstört; die Bewohner 
desselben verliessen nach der Zerstörung ihrer Stadtbefestigung ihre 
nunmehr schutzlose Wohnstätte und siedelten zur benachbarten Fe- 
stung, die wenigstens mit ihrer kleinen Burg Schutz bot, allmählich 
über. So war die Zerstörung von Mosynopolis die Ursache dafür, dass 
die benachbarte kleine Festung mit der Zeit zu einem grösseren 
Landstädtchen wuchs. 

. Im XIV. Jahrhundert und in der Zeit des Kaisers Andronikos 
III. (1331 - 1357) wird Komotine mehrmals als «Polisma» oder «Poli- 
chnion», was eine kleine befestigte Stadt bedeutet, in den byzantini- 
schen Geschichtsquellen erwähnt. Dass es immer noch ein kleines be- 
festigtes Städtchen war, bezeugt die Tatsache, dass es niemals zu einem 
Bischofssitz wurde, während das benachbarte Xanthe schon seit dem 
IX. Jahrhundert einen Bischofssitz hatte. 

Interessant ist der erst jetztim XIV. Jahrh. erscheinende heutige 
Name der Stadt, zitiert in seiner echten Form als «Koumoudzina» 
(Kovuouttnvà) bei Kantakuzenos, was entweder die Landgüter eines 
Landbesitzers namens «Koumoudzis» (Kovuovttns - Kovuovıßnva) oder 
die eines solchen namens «Komes» (Köunc-Konornva-Kovuovrnva Kov- 
uovitnvà) bedeuten soll. Die heutige Namensform «Komotine» (Kopo- 
tıvn oder besser Konornvn) stammt aus der gelehrten Namensform, 
welche der byzantinische Historiker Nikephoros Gregoras gegeben hat 
(Kouornva und Kopomwi). 

Zum erstenmal erscheint die Stadt mit diesem Namen im Jahre 
1331 unter Andronikos III, welcher von Didymoteichon aus gegen räu- 
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berische, an der Meeresküste vor Komotine gelandete, kleinasiatische 
Türkenscharen zog. 

Zum zweitenmal wird sie im Jahre 1334 erwähnt, als sie sich 
während der dynastischen Kämpfe dem Kaiser Johannes Kantakuzenos 
ergab und Kantakuzenos in ihr seinen Sohn Matthaios zurückliess. 

In der Geschichte des bulgarischen Räubers Momicilos, der zwi- 
schen den gegnerischen Kaisern, Johannes Kantakuzenos und Johannes 
V. Paläologos, als ihr Verbündeter melırmals das Lager wechselte, wird 
Komotine öfters erwähnt. 

Auch in den nachfolgenden Kämpfen zwischen dem Matthaios 
Kantakuzenos und Johannes V. Paläologos wurde Komotine vom 1354 
bis 1357 einmal von dem einen, andermal von dem anderen eingenom- 
men bises 1357, als Matthaios bei Philippoi von den Serben gefan- 
gengenommen wurde, endgültig in die Hände des legitimen Kaisers 
Jobannes V. Paläologos fiel. 

1361 wurde Komotine vom türkischen Feldherr Ebrenos - Bey, 
dessen Imaret, (Moschee - Schule) noch heute in der Stadt steht, in 
seinem siegreichen Zug vom Adrianopel aus nach Westen eingenom- 
men und erlebte das Schicksal der langen schweren Zeit der türkischen 
Herrschaft, wie sie der ganze zusammengebrochene byzantinische 
Staat erlebte. 

So haben diese drei harmlose Vorträge nicht nur der wissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung stark beigetragen, indem sie viel Neues über 
die Geschichte der antiken Thraker und zweier thrazischer Städte, die 
im Mittelpunkt von Ereignissen der byzantinischen Geschichte in jenen 
Gegenden gestanden haben, berichten, sondern auch nationale Bedeu- 
tung erlangt, indem sie den griechischen Charakter des in den Kriegen 
unseres Jahrhunderts schwer erprobten Thraziens an drei Beispielen 


von Neuem bestätigten. 
G. I. THEOCHARIDES 


Aristovoulos J. Manessis, Deux Etats nes en 1830. Ressemblances et 
dissemblances constitutionnelles entre la Belgique et la Gréce. 
Extrait des «Travaux et Conferences» de la Faculté de 
Droit de l’Université de Bruxelles. Tome VII, 1959. Bruxelles 
(Ferd. Larcier) 1959, pp. 82. 


L’etude en question est une reproduction, complétée, du texte de 
deux conférences que M. Manessis, actuellement professeur du droit 
constitutionnel A la Faculté de Droit de l’Université de Thessaloniki, 
avait faites les 18 et 25 Novembre 1957 à la Faculté de Droit de l’Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles. 

Entre la Belgique et la Grèce ily a une parenté constitutionnelle 
datant de 1844, époque de la mise en vigueur de la première Consti- 
tution de l’État hellénique. Cette parenté consistait dans le fait que la 
Constitution hellénique fut modelée sur la Constitution belge de 1831 
qui fut d’ailleurs le modèle de la plupart des Constitutions de l’époque. 
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La dite parenté n’a pas été rompue même en 1864, époque à laquelle 
la deuxième Constitution de la Grèce fut votée par l’Assemblée nati- 
onale, car cette Constitution ne faisait que reprendre presque entière- 
ment les dispositions de la constitution précédente tout en abelissant 
le principe monarchique, imposé en 1830 par les dites grandes puis- 
sances, sur lequel celle-ci était fondée. 

La parenté constitutionnelle entre la Belgique et la Grèce ne 
s'étend pas jusqu” à ce que l’on puisse dire que l’une des Constitutions 
était la reproduction de l’autre. Au contraire il y a entre les deux régines 
constitutionels, des différences sérieuses que l’auteur a voulu mettre en 
évidence. De plus, l’auteur nous révèle que même quelques ressem- 
blances entre ces deux Constitutions ne sont pas toujours le résultat 
d’une reproduction du texte de la Constitution belge. C’est ainsi que 
grâce à ce travail, on est en état de constater que les ressemblances 
entre les Constitutions en question ne sont dans certains cas 
qu’une simple coincidence. En effet certains principes de la Constitu- 
tion hellénique de 1864 (et même de celle de 1844) bien qu’ils se 
trouvent dans la Constitution belge de 1831 ne sont pas empruntés à 
celle-ci mais ils proviennent des Constitutions du temps de la grande 
Révolution hellénique qui sont antérieures à la Constitution belge 
de 1831. Il en est ainsi en ce qui concerne le principe démocratique, 
c.à.d. le principe selon lequel tous les pouvoirs émanent de la Nation. 
Ce principe avait été énoncé dans les Constitutions helléniques du 
temps de la Révolution et ensuite fut repris par la Constitution hel- 
lénique de 1864 dans son art. 21 d’une manière beaucoup plus étendue 
que dans la Constitution belge de 1831. . 

L’auteur ne se borne pas à l’étude de la parenté constitution- 
nelle, au sens déjà expliqué, entre la Belgique et la Grèce, mais pour 
expliquer les ressemblances, au sens aussi indiqué, et les dissemblances 
entre les Constitutions des deux États en question, il étend ses recher- 
ches à l’histoire nationale et politique des deux pays. En suivant cette 
méthode l’auteur trouve dans la plupart des cas, une évolution parallèle, 
de la vie politique et nationale de ces Etats ce qui explique le fait 
que des principes identiques se trouvent énoncés par coincidence dans 
les deux Constitutions. Pour expliquer ensuite cette coincidence l’auteur 
fait une analyse historique et politique profonde de la grande Révo- 
lution hellénique dont il dégage les grands principes constitutionnels 
qui, comme il a été dit, ont été repris plus tard par les constituants 
Hellènes de 1864. A cette occasion l’auteur étudie les vicissitudes con- 
stitutionnelles de la Grèce révolutionnaire en corrélation avec l’histoire 
diplomatique internationale de l’époque, en mettant à son juste titre 
l’influence que l’antagonisme des dites grandes puissances a exercée 
sur les évènements de la Grèce et surtout sur sa vie constitutionnelle. 
L’auteur trouve méme dans cette partie de l’évolution constitution- 
nelle une identité entre la Belgique et la Grèce. Le résultat de cet 
antagonisme entre les dites grandes puissances, qui, bien entendu n° 
étaient pas guidées par la morale était la reconaissance d’un État 
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hellenique avec des frontieres trop restreints qui laissaient en dehors 
la majorité écrasante de la nation hellénique qui pourtant avait com- 
battu pendant des années pour s’affranchir du joug turc. Ainsi que 
le general La Fayette avoua devant la Chambre française «la plus 
grande partie de la Grèce était laissée hors de la Grèce et pour gouver- 
ner le peu qui en était conservé on irait chercher un prince étranger». 

La Belgique et la Grèce sont nées, comme États souverains, de 
la Conference qui a eu lieu à Londres en 1830 et ce fait n’est pas 
complètement étranger à l’évolution constitutionnelle postérieure de ces 
deux pays, étant d’ailleurs donné que leur indépendance fut le résultat 
de révolutions animées par les principes libéraux et démocratiques. 

Le choix du sujet, dont il est question, par M. Manessis est heu- 
reux car ainsi on aura l’occasion de lire une étude comparative sur le 
plan constitutionnel, qui ne se borne pas à la seule comparaison des 
textes, mais elle s’étend à des recherches approfondies sur l’évolution 
historique des principes constitutionnels helléniques en corrélation 
avec la Constitution belge. Il y a ici un apport bien considérable à l’é- 
tude des origines du droit constitutionnel hellénique. 

L’etude est divisée en deux parties précédées d’une introduction- 
Dans la première partie (pp. 9 - 39) l’auteur s’occupe des trois Consti- 
tutions républicaines et libérales votées en Grèce durant la révolution 
nationale, a savoir en 1822, en 1823 et en 1827. Ensuite il se refere 
au refus du prince Léopold de Saxe-Cobourg d’accepter la couronne 
de Grèce, que les grandes puissances lui offraient, tandis qu’il finît 
par accepter la couronne de la Belgique une année plus tard. Enfin 
l’auteur indique qu’en tout cas la revolution helléniqne d’abord et la 
révolution belge ensuite ont conduit pour la première fois à l’applica- 
tion en Europe de 1830 du principe de nationalités aux dépens du 
principe légitimiste de la Saint - Alliance.— Dans la seconde partie 
(pp. 39-81) l’auteur procède à l’étude comparative des institutions po- 
litiques de la Grèce post-révolutionnaire par rapport à la Constitution 
belge de 1831, en insistant surtout sur l’étude de la Constitution hellé- 
nique de 1864 qui est aujourd’ hui encore en vigueur en Grèce après 
avoir été revisée le 1 Juin 1911 et le 1 Janvier 1952. A cette occasion 
l’auteur fait remarquer que la Constitution hellénique a un caractère 
plus démocratique que la Constitution belge, et il appuie cette thèse 
sur trois arguments dont le plus sérieux est que, contrairement à ce qui 
se passe en Belgigue, le roi des Hellènes ne peut pas participer à la 
revision de la Constitution. 

L'étude du professeur Manessis présente un vif interêt pour tous 
ceux qui veulent s’occuper du droit constitutionel comparé. En effet 
elle n’est pas seulement riche du point de vue de la documentation, 
mais elle contient aussi des observations de droit et d’histoire politi- 
que qui revétent un caractère d'originalité qui, lui aussi, souligne 
l'intérêt scientifique de cette étude. 

CONSTANTIN VAVOUSKOS 
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MntoönoAıg Nevooxontov 1900 - 1907. *Exÿéosis 1@v Mnroonokır@v Nixo- 
önuov nal Osodwofrov. 


Metropolis (Metropole - Archevêché) de Nevrokopion 1900 - 1907. Rup- 
ports des Métropolites Nikodhimos et Theodhoritos. Edition du 
Centre d’ Etudes Balkaniques de la Société d’ Etudes Macé- 
doniennes. Edition soignée par Basil Laourdas. Thessaloniki 
1961, pp. XXIII 294. 
L’ édition en question est une des meilleures éditions du Centre 
d’ Etudes Balkaniques de la Société d’ Etudes Macédoniennes, vu I’ 
importance de son contenu et les soins dont elle a été 1” objet. 
Nevrokopion est une ville macédonienue qui se trouve depuis le 
traité de Paix de Bucarest de 1913, qui a mis fin à la guerre greco - 
bulgare en territoire bulgare à quelques kilometres au Nord des fron- 
tieres de la Grèce. Avant ce traité Nevrokopion appartenait à I’ em- 
pire ottoman et il était connu comme un centre d’ Hellénisme qui, 
comme cela se passait dans toutes les villes de 1’ empire ottoman, se di- 
stinguait à tous les points de vue parmi les autres éléments nationaux. 
Nevrokopion était à 1° époque turque le chef-lieu d’un district 
dont les habitants étaient dans la plupart des cas de conscience natio- 
nale hellénique bien qu’ ils ne parlassent pas tous la langue helléni- 
que. En effet dans ce district, comme d’ ailleurs cela se passait dans 
plusieurs districts de la Macédoine (et méme dans d’ autres regions de 
l’ empire ottoman) il y avait des gens qui parlaient le grec, le slave, le 
valaque ou le turc méme, mais qui, du point de vue de la conscience 
nationale, étaient des Hellènes beaucoup plus fanatiques que ceux qui 
ne parlaient que le grec seulement. Ce phénomène est dü à divers faits 
historiques, dont on n’ aurait pas le temps ni même la place de faire 
ici l’analyse. Notons seulement comme fait significatif que Victor Bé- 
rard (la Turquie et I’ Hellénisme contemporain, p. 125) écrit a l’occa- 
sion d’un voyage qu’il avait fait en 1892 A la region d’ Achris (au- 
jourd’ hui en Jougoslavie) qu’il rencontra un homme qui ne parlait 
que le slave, qui lui declara que les ancétres des gens de la region 
étaient des Hellènes et que personne ne parlait le bulgare. Nevroko- 
pion était du point de vue ecclésiastique le chef-lieu d’une Métropo- 
lis (Archevéché) qui appartenait au Patriarchat Oecuménique de Con- 
stantinople. Cette Metropolis n° était pas ancienne, mais du point de 
vue ecclésiastique occupait un point bien nevralgique. En effet depuis 
le Schisme entre le Patriarchat Oecuménique et l’église bulgare or- 
thodoxe en 1870, 1’ Eglise (Exarchat) bulgare a essayé de fonder des 
Métropoles dans plusieurs endroits de la partie européenne de l’ancien 
empire ottoman, où il y avait des Métropoles du Patriarchat Oecumé- 
nique, dans le but de revendiquer comme siennes les orthodoxes qui 
étaient slavophones ou de tirer vers elle les Hellènes par la bulgarisa- 
tion. La Turquie par le firman du 11 Mars 1870 limita la juridiction 
de |? Exarchat bulgare à la région du Danube à I’ exception des villes 
qui étaient indiscutablement helléniques, comme Varna et une ving- 
taine des villages environ, Anchialos et Messimvria, situés aux bords 
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de la Mer Noire, Philippopolis (actuellement Plovdif) etc. Plus tard les 
Tures pour donner des compensations à la Bulgarie, qui trahit le pro- 
jet fait par la Grèce de réunir en une ligue les Etats chrétiens des Bal- 
kans contre les Turcs, reconnurent trois evêques bulgares à Scopia, 
Veles et Achris. Au cours de la guerre Grécoturque de 1897 la Tur- 
quie reconnut encore trois evêques bulgares à Monastir, Stromnitsa et 
Nevrokopion. Or la reconnaissance par les Tures des evéques bulgares 
ne corréspondait pas aux données ethnologiques, mais elle était le fait 
d’une politique non amicale envers la Grèce. Notons que tous les evé- 
ques bulgares ont été reconnus par les Tures dans des regions qui 
n’appartiennent pas actuellement à la Grèce et que parmi eux est ce- 
lui de Nevrokopion. 

A cause de sa situation géographique Nevrokopion était l’endroit 
le plus avancé vers la frontière bulgare d’alors et par conséquent le 
plus exposé à l’assaut de l’Exarchat bulgare. 

L'époque entre les années 1900 - 1908 était la plus critique pour 
l’Hellénisme de la Macédoine. En effet c’est à cette époque que la Bul- 
garie avait intensifié la lutte de ses bandes armées contre les popula- 
tions de conscience hellénique de la Macédoine et surtout contre les 
slavophones que les Bulgares appelaient «grecomans». 

C’est justement à cette époque des années critiques de 1903 à 1908 
que l’édition en question se réfère. 

Cette édition n’est pas une histoire de la Métropolis de Nevro- 
kopion. Au contraire elle est une publication d’une collection de docu- 
ments choisis par le directeur du Centre d’Etudes Balkaniques Laour- 
das avec beaucoup de soins d’ailleurs, dans les Archives de Métropolis 
de Nevrokopion. Les documents en question (et les autres dont la publi- 
cation n’a pas été possible à cause de leur nombre) ne sont en premier 
lieu que les rapports que deux parmi les Métropolites de Nevrokopion, 
les Métropolites Nikodhimos et Theodhoritos ont envoyés au Patriarchat 
Oecuménique et ont ensuite enregistrés au livre de la Métropolis, car 
tant les prédécesseurs de Nikodhimos que les successeurs immédiats 
de Theodhoritos n’ont pas procedé à l’enrégistrement de leurs rapports. 
Ces rapports se réfèrent aux événements de la région ecclésiastique de 
Nevrokopion et à travers eux on peut suivre d’une part l’activité des 
bandes bulgares et de l’Exarchat bulgare et d’autre part les souffrances 
de l’élément hellénique de la région. 

Les documents publiés dans l’edition en question ne sont en 
second lieu que les notes bien importantes que le Métropolite Theo- 
dhoritos écrivit dans le livre de la Métropole. Ces notes écrites dans 
un style bien raffiné qui démontre aussi la vaste culture que ce Mé- 
tropolite possédait, décrivent. l’histoire de la region de Nevrokopion 
du point de vue ecclésiastique et ethnologique d’une manière aussi 
complète que possible. Notons que ces notes ne sont que le résultat 
des recherches personnelles du Métropolite Theodhoritos, dont la mort 
survenue en 1907 mit fin aux Archives de la Métropolis de Nevrokopion. 

Les Archives en question ont été sauvées par le prêtre Dimitrios 
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Oeconomidis qui fuyant les Bulgares, lors de leur entrée 4 Nevroko- 
pion, les a prises avec lui A Megara près d’Athènes où il les garda 
jusqu’en 1945. C’est là que le Secrétaire infatiguable de la Société 
d'Etudes Macédoniennes les trouva et en a pris possession avec la per- 
mission du Métropolite actuel de Nevrokopion, qui a son siège actuel- 
lement en territoire hellénique, c. à. d. dans la partie sud de l’ancienne 
Métropolis de Nevrokopion, pour les donner au Centre d'Etudes Bal- 
kaniques. 

De tous ces documents résulte en relief la vie, l’activite culturelle, 
commerciale et ecclésiastique de l’Hellénisme de la région de Nevro- 
kopion. On voit dans ces documents d’une part les attentats des Bul- 
gares contre tous ceux qui n’allaient pas avec eux, le terrorisme que 
ceux-ci ont fait répandre partout et d’ autre part le courage des Hel- 
lènes qui se refusaient à se plier à la terreur et à trahir leur nation, 
Il est tout particulièrement interessant de voir le loyalisme envers 
l’Hellenisme des gens de langue slave, comme par ex. de ceux du vil- 
lage de Tseressiovo, et valaque, comme par ex. de ceux du village de 
Startista. En effet ces gens, comme il en résulte des documents ci-haut, 
se sont montrés beaucoup plus farouches patriotes Hellènes que ne le 
croyaient les Bulgares, qui prétendaient que ceux-ci n’étaient que des 
Bulgares. Le fait que les villages étaient plus exposés au danger du 
terrorisme bulgare et le fait que les Bulgares traitaient leurs habitants 
comme des traitres (Grecomans) puisque, bien qu’ils parlassent le slave 
ils étaient, d’après eux, au service de l’Hellénisme, prouve mieux que 
n’importe quel autre argument la fausseté de la thèse bulgare et le 
non - fondé de leur propagande qui se répète de la même manière jusqu” 
à nos jours. Si l’on entrait dans les détails on pourrait voir dans 
les Archives en question les massacres de chefs de famille devant leur 
parents, les tueries dans les rues ou dans les églises, comme cela a été 
fait le jour de la fête de Saint Demètre ou les Bulgares ont massacré 
les Hellènes qui célebraient leur fête dans l’Église de Zirnovo etc. 

L'édition en question a été l’objet de soins particuliers de la part 
de Mr Laourdas, qui ne s’est pas borné à faire le choix des documents, 
mais qui a visité les villages de l’ancienne Métropolis de Nevrokopion, 
qui sont actuellement en territoire hellénique, et qui a pris contact avec 
les survivants de l’époque à laquelle se réfèrent les documents ci-dessus. 
Ces témoignages qui corréspondent absolument au contenu des Archives 
en question ont été publiés en annexe. En suite lui-même a choisi dans 
les journaux de l’époque les nouvelles concernant les événements de 
Nevrokopion et les a publiés aussi en annexe. Une autre annexe con- 
cerne les données archéologiques de Nevrokopion.Dans une autre annexe 
Mr Laourdas procède A une analyse historique des divers Codes de la 
Métropolis de Nevrokopion et ensuite à une classification chronolo- 
gique de toute la corréspondance entre le Patriarchat Oecuménique 
et les Métropolites Nikodhimos et Theodhoritos dont les rapports sont 
publiés par choix avec plusieurs notes analytiques. Dans une autre 
annexe Madame Syndica - Laourdas décrit quatre églises de l’ancienne 
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Métropolis de Nevrokopion, qui sont souvent mentionnées dans les do- 
cuments publiés et qui se trouvent actuellement dans les villages ‘appar- 
tenant au territoire hellénique. L'édition contient en tout vingt-six 
illustrations d’églises, ikones et paysages de l’ancienne Métropolis de 
Nevrokopion et une photographie du distingué Métropolite Theodho- 
ritos. L'édition est précédée d’une note d’introduction de Mr Laour- 
das, d’un avant - propos du Métropolite actuel de Nevrokopion et d’une 
introduction assez considérable dans laquelle l’édition présente est ex- 
pliquée et analysée briévement. 

L’edition en question est interessante pour l’histoire de la lutte 
Macédonienne et pour l’histoire en general des années 1903 - 1908 de 
la partie européenne de l’ancien empire ottoman. 


CONSTANTIN VAVOUSKOS , 


Charles Jelavich, Tsarist Russia and Balkan Nationalism; Russian 
Influence in the Internal Affairs of Bulgaria and Serbia, 
1879-1886 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958), 
304 pp. 

The author’s stature in the field of Balkan studies could have 
been sufficient guarantee that this book, the product of laborious re- 
search both in the United States and in Europe, would have been a 
remarkable contribution in the field of the still scantly explored Balkan 
history. As professor of Balkan history at the University of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley), Dr. Charles Jelavich has exhibited impressive scholastic 
abilities, and in June 1960 he was appointed Chairman to the First 
Conference on Balkan Studies held at the University of California, 
Last year, he went to Germany on a research grant and at the present 
he is visiting professor of Balkan history at Indiana University. 

Along with an abundance of published documentary material 
consulted, the author investigated the unpublished political dispatches 
from the British Foreign Office found in the Public Record Office 
and similar sources in the Haus —, Hof — and Staatsarchiv of Austria. 
In addition he had access to the unpublished private correspondence 
of Nikolai Karlovich Giers. 

Tsarist Russia and Balkan Nationalism contains a lengthy in- 
troductory chapter on Russia’s Near Eastern Policy from the 1860°s 
to the Congress of Berlin in 1878, which is a contribution in itself in 
the field of Russian foreign policy. The author clearly sets the pace 
of his book when he explains from the very beginning that in the 
decade following the Congress of Berlin, Russian policy in Europe 
was dominated by three considerations, namely, avoidance of diplo- 
matic isolation, security at the Straits and protection of the Russian 
position in Bulgaria. 

The book revolves around the two poles of Russian Balkan 
policy: Bulgaria and Serbia. Based on the three considerations listed 
above, autocratic Russia—as so characteristically put by the author— 
sponsored a constitutional regime in Bulgaria only to find her power 
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and influence in that country gradually diminishing, which finally 
degenerated into an open revolt against the dictates of the Tsar with 
the coup d’etat in Eastern Rumelia. The irony of the situation.is that 
in order to draw the Bulgarians under their direct influence, the 
Russians sacrificed the Serbs to the Austrians and jeopardized their 
interests forever in Serbia as well as in Greece. It was only after the 
debacle in Eastern Rumelia that the Russians appeared to realize that 
playing the Bulgarian card could hardly serve their interests.Dr. Jelavich 
quotes the Russian Foreign Minister as saying that, “we have had a 
lesson we can never forget and which is most wholesome for us— Never 
again to go forth making moral conquests with our blood and money 
but to think of ourselves and our interests only’’. And, elsewhere, he 
makes reference to ‘a letter written by Tsar Alexander III in connection 
with the Russian interests in the Straits: ‘Everything else that takes 
place in the Balkan Peninsula is secondary for us. There has been 
enough propaganda to the detriment of the true interests of Russia. 
The Slavs must now serve us and not we them”. 

These, and numerous similar personal and detailed accounts, 
brought to light by Dr. Jelavich’ conscientious research, provide both 
interesting reading to the layman and a wealth of documentary evidence 
to the scholar which transcends the limited chronological confines of 
the book (1879-1886) and gives valuable insight to the study of 
Russian and Balkan politics of any period. For, as Dr. Jelavich remarks 
in the beginning of his book, the similarities of Tsarist policy then 
and of Communist policy now are indeed striking. 

One thing, however, appears to receive little notice, and that is 
the position of Greece, that third little Balkan country which was 
equally affected by Russian Balkan policy and the realignment of 
power in the Balkans following the Congress of Berlin. It is regrettable 
that the Greek language, still a terra incognita to most Western scholars, 
has not allowed a proper evaluation of the Greek factor in Balkan 
and international developments of the time. Sources of immeasurable 
historical value are still untapped, even by Greek scholars, awaiting 
the qualified researcher to bring them to light. 


EVANGELOS KOFOS 


Djoko Slijepcevic, The Macedonian Question; The Struggle for South- 
ern Serbia, (Chicago: The American Institute for Balkan Af- 
fairs, 1958), 267 pp. 

Three have been the major critical eras of what has been known as 
the Macedonian Question. The first began with the establishment of the 
Exarchate (1870), reached its peak with the Treaty of San Stefano and 
closed with the Congress of Berlin (1878) but not before it established 
among the Bulgarians the legacy for territorial expansion toward Ma- 
cedonia. The second, commenced with the Macedonian Struggle (1903 - 
1908), reached the climax during the Balkan Wars (1912-1913) and 
ended with the World War I Peace Treaties. The third was ushered 
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in with the German invasion of the Balkans and acquired momentum 
with the emergence of communist power until it came to the breaking 
point with Tito ’s expulsion from the Cominform which partially was 
caused by the former’s Macedonian policy. This last critical era ap- 
peared to have come to a closure with Stalin ’s death, although occa- 
sional, more recent developments kept the issue far from dormant. 


Scholars as well as propagandists have dealt for years on end 
with the first two critical eras, but recent research continues to unveil 
new data. It is the last era, however, (which should be traced back to 
the genesis of the communist policy on Macedonia in the 1920 ’s) that 
has not received its due scholarly treatment, except for a few cases 
as, for example, with Elizabeth Barker ’s Macedonia, its Place in Bal- 
kan Politics (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950), and to a 
lesser extent with George Zotiades’, The Macedonian Controversy (Thes- 
saloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 2nd edition, 1961). 


Dr. Slijepcevic® The Macedonian Question, comes precisely to fill 
partly this need. A thoroughly documented undertaking, it has as its 
main thesis the fact that the part of Macedonia which belongs to Yu- 
goslavia today rightfully belongs there, and,—Bulgarian statements to 
the contrary,—the inhabitans and the historical tradition of the region 
are Serbian. Of course, Dr. Slijepcevic? numerous sources quoted in 
support to his theory could be easily countered by the other side—the 
Bulgarian in this case—by an equally impressive documentary pre- 
sentation. Unhappily, Yugoslav Macedonia, has experienced the evil 
effects of this historical feud between Serbs and Bulgars by finding it- 
self always in the midst of constant wars, diplomatic give-and-take 
and underground subversive activities. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the author makes a strong 
presentation of his case—the case of “Southern Serbia”— which he cor- 
rectly confines in the present boundaries of what is known as the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of Macedonia. If he is not thoroughly convincing, this is 
not besause of his inability to do so, but simply because historical truth 
does not seem to support his views in their entirety. In one case, how- 
ever, his conclusions cannot be contested by historical fact, namely in 
his assertion that Macedonia is nothing but a geographical region and 
any reference to “Macedonians” as members of a distinct ethnic group 
is groundless. This is a strong rebuke to the Yugoslav communists 
who, during the past twenty years, have gone out of their way to build 
a “Macedonian nation”. 

In the opinion of this writer, the author has devoted far too 
much space (two-thirds of the book), tracing the history of the South- 
ern Slavs, in his attempt to establish the Serbian character of Yugo- 
slav Macedonia. At the same time he has neglected to analyze and 
evaluate certain phases of the third era, as for example the Bulgarian 
occupation of Yugoslav and Greek Macedonia during the German 
invasion of the Balkans, which had tremendous repercussions in later 
developments in the region. Furthermore, the author has allowed him- 
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self to repeat the same error of many writers who have preceeded him. 
Rather lightly he has accepted the inaccurate theory of the alleged 
malignant role of the Greek orthodox clergy during the Ottoman rule 
while he has discarded the findings of recent research which point to 
the opposite direction of the condemnation leveled against the Greek 
clergy by Slav nationalists of the previous century. One more weak 
point is the fact that while he is keen to observe a particularly impor- 
tant development, he neglects to investigate its more general reper- 
cussions which more than once passed the Balkan scene and had 
themselves felt on international politics. 

For the student of Macedonian history and politics, the book’s 
greatest value lies in the unpublished documentary material on the 
Yugoslav Communist Party’s policy on the Macedonian Question, 
which the author collected many times at great personal risk and is 
now presenting it for the first time. This, however, has led the author 
to concentrate too much on the case of “Southern Serbia” and to 
ignore the other angles of the dispute. 

In regard to the Yugoslav attempt to take over Greek Macedonia he 
allows only two pages where he lightly refers to ‘‘Aegean Macedonia”—a 
term so dear to Yugoslav communists who see in this name the continuity 
of their “‘state’’ of Macedonia. For, while the question is still open as to 
the ethnical affinity of the inhabitants of Yugoslav Macedonia, there 
can be not even the slightest question in a scholarly work which might 
raise doubts as to the undisputable homogenuity of Greek Macedonia. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the title “The Ma- 
cedonian Question’ is misleading in the sense that while it deals almost 
exclusively with Yugoslav Macedonia, it makes only scant reference 
to developments which have affected the other regions. The above 
should not be construed as condemning the merits of the book but to 
inform the reader who may be seeking a book dealing with the Mace- 
donian question as a whole. 

The author should be congratulated for the excellent exposition 
of Yugoslav attempts to consolidate control over their part of Macedonia. 
While one should bear in mind the proverbial uncertainty of Balkan 
politics, one should only accept the author’s conclucion that: 


“it is clear that the Macedonian question has been reduced to a 
matter of Yugoslav internal politics, where it represents one of 
the present Communist regime’s most powerful weapons in its 
campaign against the Serbs. In the future relations of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Greece, it will play a progressively dimini- 
shing role. The frontiers dividing these three countries may be 
taken as being definitive: only another war can change them”. 


EVANGELOS KOFOS 
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